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The information shown in this publication is obtained through th 
e 
joint cooperation of private individuals and organizations, business establish 
st Sh- 

ments, and several government agencies. 
Labor force statistics, showing the employment status and hours of | 
j | 


work of the noninstitutional population, both farm and nonfarm, are cCOompileq »——= 
a) 


. . . . > a 
each month from data obtained by personal interviews of a sample of 35,000 house 


Date 

holds in 3JO areas throughout the country. Percentages of the population ip, ee 
5 a | Mont 
given category are derived from the sample and then appliedto independent popu | For 
_—— r 

lation estimates prepared by the Bureau of the Census. Monthly data on the ja ot 








bor force are collected and tabulated bythe Bureau of the Census under contrag, | 


with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Payroll employment statistics, which provide detailed industry infop-. | 





mation for the Nation, States, and metropolitan areas on the employment, hours 
; S, 


and earnings of nonfarm wage and salary workers, are collected directly fro, other Pub 


employers. Each month about 180,060 industrial and commercial establishments. | 
. ° Ae : ; se } EMP! 
employing collectively about 25,000,000 workers, submit payroll information to) 
cooperating State agencies (listed on the inside back cover). [These agencies 
edit the data, use them for the preparation of State and area estimates, then | \stionel 
; ny . : ‘ ; - loynen’ 
transmit them to the BLS for the preparation of national estimates. The costs sm 
> . “—r . ° . . ae 
of the State and area program are financed jointly in 41 States by the Bureay prelimi 
ed 


The Mon’ 
of Employment Security andthe BLS; the costs in the remaining States are jointly] isoe 








. . 1 , \ ? 7 and eal 
shared by the State DVDepartments of Labor and the BLS. i mployers' contribution turnove: 
reports under the unemployment insurance system are the major source of. bench- port 

availe 
marks on which the payroll employment’ estimates are based. These reports, which] a ane 
broad ¢1 


cover about 75 percent of total nonfarm employment for the U.S., are collected 
and tabulated by State employment security agencies under BES direction. Bench- 


mark data for the remaining 25 percent are obtained from the social security | tea 

















: , hour's, 
records of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, the Civil Service Com- [| stete, 
mission, the [Interstate Commerce Commission, and several other government and Scag 
————————————— eee ? plist 
private organizations. in dup 

dividua 


ed from 
the ins 








bor turnover statistics showing the rate f ecessions and separa- 
tions by industry forthe Nation andfor selected States and areas, are collected 
directly from employers. [fhe sample used is smaller than that for the payroll] 


employment statistics and is limited to manufacturing, mining, and communication, 


industries. The 40 State agencies presently in the cooperative turnover pro- 


gram have the same responsibilities as in the employment statistics progran, 


and the costs of the program in these States are shared bythe Bureau of Employ- 





ment Security and the BLS. 
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————— DIVISION OF MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 

Data formerly published bv the 

Bureau of the Census in The Harold Goldstein, Acting Chief 

Monthly Report rhe — 

Force (Series P-57) are shown 

in Section A. CONTENTS ee 

Employment and Unemployment Hiphlights—-August 1959...cccceccceceeees adddendcde: San 


her Publications on 


EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENTS... 


wy >. ———__., 


(tionel Releases - In addition to im- 
ployment and Earnings, the Bureau of 
labor Statistics issues three related 
rreliminary relecses each month. One, 
the Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
is on employment, unemployment, hours, 
ad earnings; the second on labor 
> tuover retes; the third on spendable 
earnings. The releases, which are 
availeble free upon request, include 
an analysis of current trends for 
broad groupings. 


tate end Area Releases - Employment, 
hours, earnings, and turnover data for 
Stetes and areas are published in 
| greater industrial detail by the com- 
> piling arencies than can be included 
in guployment and Zarnings. The in- 
| dividual State relesses may be obtain- 
| ad frou the State offices listed on 
| 
| 











the inside back cover. 
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NEW AREA SERIES... 


Manufacturing labor turnover 
rates for Portland, Maine are now 


included in table D-4. 
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The national industry employment, z 

hours, and earnings data shown CONTENTS--Continued 

in Sections Band C have been p 

adjusted to first quarter 1957 age 


Section B--Payroll Employment. by Industry 
National Data 


B-1: Employees in nonagriculturel establishments, by industry division, 1919 
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B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by 
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C-1: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufecturing, 
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State and Area Data 


C-7: Cross hours and eernings of production workers in manufacturing, by State 
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Section D--Labor Turnover 
National Data 


D-1: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing, 1951 to date.ccccccccccccccccccvors Al | 
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1/ Quarterly data included in the February, May, August, and November issues. 
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pMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


HIGHLIGHTS 
August 1959 


The steel strike and model changeovers in the auto industry were the dominant factors in 
a employment situation in mid-August, An estimated one-half million steel workers were on 
jrike at that time and about 125,000 additional workers were laid off in steel-using and steel- 
gervicing industries, About 80,000 auto workers were laid off in the changeover, 


Unemployment fell by 300,000 to 3.4 million, as young summer jobseekers continued to 
ind work OF withdraw from the labor force. This was less than the usual July-to-August decline. 
jsa result, the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment rose to 5,5 percent in August from 5,1 
rent a month earlier, In addition to the effects of the strike and the earlier-than-usual auto- 
nobile model changeover, the higher unemployment rate reflected the fact that unemployment 
mong teenagers did not drop as much as expected in August, Long-term unemployment (15 weeks 
ot longer ) remained virtually unchanged over the month at 800, 000, 


Total employment declined by 350,000 between July and August to 67,2 million, mainly re- 
jecting sharp cutbacks among seasonal workers in agriculture, 


Total nonagricultural employment, including the self-employed, domestic service and un- 
paid family workers, was practically unchanged between July and August at 60.9 million. Also in- 
duded as employed are persons who have jobs but were not at work during the survey week because 
thy were on strike, because of bad weather, vacations, illness, etc., whether or not paid for the 
ime off, Although at a record for August, nonfarm employment did not show its customary July- 


August pickup this year, 


The number of workers on nonfarm payrolls, which does not include workers on strike, fell 
ty 300,000 to 52, 1 million instead of showing its customary rise of about one-quarter million this 


month, 


factory employment 





Factory employment, which usually expands seasonally at this time of year, fell by about a 











warter of a million over the month to 16, 2 million in August, As a result of the steel strike, the 
rimary metals industry reported a drop of about 420,000 workers, In addition, indirect effects 
ofthe strike were evident in the cutbacks of about 35,000 workers in the fabricated metals and ma- 


chinery industries, 


The steel strike also affected employment outside of manufacturing. Mining employment 
iropped by about 80,000; part of this drop, however, resulted from a strike in copper mining. 
Transportation employment fell by about 25,000. Effects of the steel strike were not generally 
wident in construction employment which rose seasonally by 80,000, 


An earlier-than-usual windup in auto production prior to the start on new models resulted 
inanemployment cutback of about 80,000 in the automobile industry from mid-July to mid-August, 
Although an early changeover also occurred last year among some producers, more employees 
were involved in August this year. 


Other employment changes in manufacturing industries were primarily seasonal, including 
the large increases in food processing, tobacco, apparel,and textiles, 


Hours of work in manufacturing rose by 0.2 hours to 40, 5 in August--about the customary 
jickup after the vacation period, Average hourly earnings fell from $2, 23 to $2.19 over the 
month, This comparatively large change did not result from wage-rate changes, but rather from 
employment declines among relatively higher paid workers in the steel and auto industries and 
large seasonal increases in the number of relatively lower paid nondurable-goods workers. 


Because of the drop in average hourly earnings, average weekly earnings fell by $1.17 over 
the month to $88, 70, Despite these declines, earnings this August were still 6 cents per hour and 
$4.35 per week higher than in August a year ago. 


Farm employment 





Farm employment declined seasonally by 500, 000 to 6, 4 million in August after an un- 
wually large drop in July. Virtually none of the July-August dip resulted in increased unemploy- 
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TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Actual and Seasonally Adjusted 












































































































































































































































* Insured under following programs: State unemployment insurance, 
unemployment compensation for Federal employees, veterans, ex-servicemen. 
railroad workers (RRB), and temporary programs (through June 1959) 
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however; the contraction occurred among temporary workers who did not look for other work 








Ce the midsummer lull, 
| yours of work for the total nonfarm employed 
LIONS | / 
RSONs The number of regular full-time workers whose hours were reduced below 35 because of 
170 nomic reasons (slack work, material shortages, etc.) rose by 140,000 over the month to 1.0 
«oll in part because of the steel strike, There was virtually no rise in part-tinie employment 
on auto workers despite the changeover to new models, 
| 68 


Even with the rise over the month, the number on part-time workweeks due to economic fac- 
tors was 400, 000 below a year ago and slightly under the prerecession level in August 1956, Work 
ars on part-time jobs who wanted but could not find full-time jobs fell by 200,000 over the month as 
| % ditional numbers of students found full-time work or withdrew from the labor force, Despite this 
chen, this group has shown virtually no recovery since the recession of 1957-1958, These part- 
ime workers totaled 1,3 million in August 19 59, about the same as a year earlier and some 400, 000 
1 64 higher than August 1956, before the downturn. Young persons under 25 accounted for half of this 

' increase although they represent less than one-fifth of total nonfarm employment, The 200, 000 rise 
| since 1956 in this kind of involuntary part-time employment among adult was about equally divided 
’ between men and women, 


| 62 | 


~_ — 





Altogether, there were some 500,000 fewer nonfarm workers on part time in August than in 
July. Most of the drop occurred among persons who usually work part time whether for voluntary 
16 or involuntary reasons, including a good many students, These groups normally average the equiv- 
0 alent of a 2-day workweek, Partly because of their shift either into full-time employment or out of 
the labor force, the average hours for all nonfarm workers rose from 40,8 to 41,2 over the month, 
' Another reason for the seasonal rise in average hours was the return of many full-time workers 


1 58 f from vacation, 


An estimated 4, 8 million employed persons were on vacation during the August survey week 
as compared with 5,1 million a month earlier. About 80 percent of the nonfarm wage and salary 
(56 workers on vacation were paid by their employers for the time off. Close to 90 percent of the men 
but only 70 percent of the women on vacation received pay. 








}o 
} Labor force 
7 The total labor force--including the Armed Forces as well as the employed and unemploy- 


ed--was estimated at 73,2 million in August, or about 700,000 below the level for the previous 
month, This change was about in line with the average July-August decline for recent years, al- 

6 though there has been a good deal of variability because of differences in the timing of peaks in 

farm activity. Two-thirds of the midsummer decline in the labor force was accounted for by teen- 
agers, reflecting both the decision of many students to give up job-hunting prior to the start of 

school and the seasonal decline in agriculture, The number of youngsters with nonfarm jobs was 

s unchanged over the month, as the number leaving the labor force was about offset by those finding 
) jobs between July and August, 





4 Throughout the summer months, labor force changes for youth overshadow the relatively 
small changes that take place among adults, The latter mainly involve temporary movement of 

| women into and out of the farm work force--in most cases as unpaid family workers--and the con- 
traction and subsequent expansion of teaching staffs. In August, the principal labor force develop- 
3 ments among adults'were a seasonal decline in the number engaged in farm work and the absence of 
: the usual increase in nonfarm jobs. 








In August, the nonfarm labor force, including all of the unemployed except jobless farm 
workers, was 850,000 larger than a year ago. The labor force has shown an over-the-year growth 
of three-quarters of a million during the summer months (June to August) as compared with a 
growth of about 500, 000 between the spring of 1958 and 1959, The increase in the nonfarm labor 
] force in the 3 months since May has been somewhat larger than in similar periods of recent years, 

partly as a result of larger numbers of teenagers available for summer jobs. This has been one 
factor in holding up unemployment during the last few months, 


Total unemployment 





The 300,000 drop in unemployment to 3, 4 million in August occurred entirely among those 


- out of work relatively short periods of time--6 weeks or less, This is related to the fact that 


_ |} ’ 














LONG—TERM UNEMPLOYMENT IN SUMMER MONTHS 
1957, 1958, and 1959 















































Thousands WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS UNEMPLOYED 15 WEEKS OR MORE Tho 
600 By Industry of Their Last Job tee 
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Unemployment among young workers increased between May and August 1959, 
reflecting the larger number entering the nonfarm labor force 
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f the decrease occurred among teenagers who had entered the summer labor market about 

h or two before. Long-term unemployment (15 weeks or longer), which had been moving 
jownward, remained unchanged over the month at 800,000. This category was still 300,000 higher 
a before the recession in August 1957, with nearly all of the increase among those out of work 


more than half a year. 


The total number of unemployed workers was 1. 3 million less than in August 1958 but 
300, 000 higher than in August 1957 immediately preceding the recession. At that time, the sea- 
sonal adjusted rate of unemployment was 4. 3 percent as compared with 5.5 percent in August 


1959. 

The August rise in the unemployment rate (from 5.1 to 5.5 percent seasonally adjusted) was 
jue in part to the secondary effects of the steel strike and the early changeover in auto models. 
for several months prior to the strike the rate of unemployment had remained at about 5 percent, 
3scompared with an average of 4-45 percent during the 1955-1957 period. This leveling off in the 
rate of unemployment may prove to be temporary, but the pattern will not become entirely clear 
yntil after the termination of the steel dispute. 


most 0 
a mont. 





Unemployment rates in most industry, occupation, and population groups (age, color, mari- 
yl status) were substantially below their August 1958 levels. Declines in the rate of unemployment 
were especially sharp in hard-goods manufacturing. Employment in this sector was still under 
1957 levels, however, indicating that not all these workers who became unemployed were able to 


get back their former jobs or equivalent jobs. 


——E—E—EE——E————E 


Unemployment rates remain almost as high as in the summer of 1958 among workers in the 
| mining industry, nonwhite workers in general, and young persons under 20 years of age.. These 
| groups are normally characterized by relatively high rates of unemployment and may be subject to 


alag in recovery. 


Long-term unemployment 





The long-term unemployed (15 weeks and over) this summer comprised slightly over 1 per- 
cent of the Nation's civilian labor force. However, this proportion varied considerably among 
different groups. It was about 3 times as high among workers in mining, an industry with much 
chronic unemployment, and two times as high among workers in construction. About 1-1/2 per- 
cent of the workers attached to manufacturing industries were long-term unemployed. The pro- 
portions were smallest among workers in service industries, transportation, and public admin- 
Among the major occupations, nonfarm laborers, operatives and service workers had 
On the other hand, relatively few white- 





istration. 
the highest proportions of long-term unemployment. 
collar workers were jobless 15 weeks or longer. 


The proportions of long-term unemployed did not vary significantly among workers in 
different age and sex groups, except for men 65 years of age and over, relatively more of whom 
were long-term jobless. Among nonwhite workers,the incidence of long-term unemployment was 
almost 3 times as high as among white workers. 


Insured unemployment 





Insured unemployment under the State programs declined by 67,000 between mid-July and 
mid-August to 1.3 million. A larger decrease usually occurs at this time of year because of re- 
calls in plants which had been closed for vacation periods. This year, however, the secondary 

| elects of the steel dispute (comparatively small in most States) and model change layoffs in auto 


plants exerted an upward influence on the figures. 


Workers on strike are not entitled to unemployment insurance benefits except in New York 
| and Rhode Island where they become eligible 7 and 8 weeks (including a waiting week) after the 


start of the dispute. 
The majority of the State-insured unemployed in mid-August who were idle because of the 
) steel strike were coal and iron ore miners, and construction and office workers connected with 

steel plants. Pennsylvania and West Virginia accounted for the bulk of the these workers. (Un- 


employed railroad workers are covered by a separate program. ) 


The national rate of State-insured unemployment (not adjusted for seasonality) moved down 


vii 














————___ 


from 3.6 percent to 3.4 percent between July and August. In August a year ago,it was 5,5 Perce 
and 2 years ago, 2.9 percent. West Virginia had the =" rate in August (8.7 Percent), ielien. 
by Michigan (5.9 percent) and Pennsylvania (5.7 percent). The rates were less than 2 Percent ‘i 
10 States. 





7, 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the number of persons exhausting benefits totaleq 110, 009 
in August, about 15,000 fewer than in July and less than one-half the number in August a year ‘on 
earlier. 
Initial claims, representing new unemployment among covered worke rs, did not drop at the 
usual rate for this time of year largely because of temporary layoffs in auto plants. The 248, 000 
such claims filed in mid-August were 23,000 lower than a month earlier. Two large auto States... } 
Michigan and Wisconsin--showed a combined increase of 30, 000. -- 
Insured joblessness declined in 36 States between July and August. New York's drop of = 


54,600 was by far the largest in the Nation. There were other sizable declines in Massachusetts 
(13,500), Pennsylvania (12,600), and New Jersey (10,000). In addition to recalls in plants which 1935. 
had been closed for vacation periods, a seasonal pickup in the apparel industry contributed to those | 1936.. 
decreases. More than one-half of the Nation's apparel workers are employed in these States, \ 
{ WP 

Virtually all of the drop in New York occurred in the New York City area, where the appare| 1939. 
workers are concentrated. Buffalo was the only area to show a sizable rise in unemployment, dye | 1980. 
largely to model change layoffs in auto plants. me 

The drop in Pennsylvania's insured unemployment occurred despite the secondary effects of - 
the steel strike, which had its greatest impact in this State. The insured jobless total for the State | 14.. 
includes an estimated 18,000 workers idled by the dispute compared with 6,500 in July. Except 15. 


; : Y nb. 
for a small rise in Scranton, and in the Pittsburgh area, the Nation's leading steel center, all ( 


ear? aT. 
major labor market areas in the States showed declines in insured unemployment over the month. | \@s.. 





Model change layoffs in auto plants were primarily responsible for a rise of 46,100 in - 
Michigan's insured unemployment and for smaller increases in Indiana (7,500) and Wisconsin ml. 
(6, 300). 12, 

1993 

NOTE: For data on insured unemployment, see Unemployment Insurance Claims published ane 
weekly by the Bureau of Employment Security. %. 
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Table A-1: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 
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» followey 1929 to date 
rcent in (Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
4 Total labor force in- Civilian labor force 
Total cluding Armed Forces! Employed 2 Unemployed2 
ed 110, 009 noninsti- — a wexcen® of Not in 
tutional onagri- labor force labor 
year year and month ebaent noninsti- Total ° Agri- cultural Not = Cowes 
ages hes Number tutional otal culture indus- paaher setae te 
popula- tries ally ally 
y tion adjusted acuuaed 
P at the 
_ 
2 
on trmn«, 2 49, bho (3) 49,180 | 47,630 | 10,450 | 37,180 | 1,550 | 3.2 . (3) 
nnd | eee Tae 50,080 (3) 49,820 | 45,480 | 10,3k0 | 35,140 | 4,340 | 8.7 - (3) 
Sa — (3) 50, 680 (3) 50,420 | 42,400 | 10,290 | 32,110 8,020 | 15.9 - (3) 
o ae ae 51,250 (3) 51,000 | 38,940 | 10,170 | 28,770 | 12,060 | 23.6 - (3) 
p of eS a 51,840 (3) 51,590 | 38,760 | 10,090 | 28,670 | 12,830 | 2.9 | - (3) 
husetts | Ghessessoesreoeee] (3) 52,490 (3) 52,230 | 40,890 | 9,900 | 30,990 | 11,340 | 21.7 - (3) 
S which | ES (3) 53,140 (3) 52,870 | 42,260 | 10,110 | 32,150 | 10,610 | 20.1 - (3) 
d to those | as. cape ant a 53,740 (3) 53,440 | bh,h10 | 10,000 | 34,410 | 9,030 | 16.9 - (3) 
tes 15) Se a (3) 54 , 320 (3) 5h ,000 46,300 9,820 36,480 7,700 1s .3 * (3) 
"Pf vseceeerereed GD 0 | (3) 54,610 | bb,220 | 9,690 | 34,530 | 10,390 | 19.0 | - (3) 
Apparel | Ho, .sereeeeecees | _ (3) 55,600 (3) 55,230 | 45,750| 9,610 36,140 | 9,480 | 17.2 - (3) 
Nt, due | Wdeweeereereeeee] 100,380 56,180 56.0 55,640 | 47,520 9,540 | 37,980 8,120 | 14.6 ‘ hh , 200 
eee 101,520 57,530 56.7 55,910 50, 350 9,100 | 41,250 5,560 99 | - 43,990 
W2.seeeeeeereeere] 102,610 3 58.8 56,410 | 53,750 9,250 | 4k,500 2,660 4.7 | - 42,230 
. Dicasssssavecesod Meee ; 62.3 55,50 | 5k,470| 9,080 | 45,390 | 1,070} 1.9 | - 39,100 
ects of 
the State | Wbsscceeereeerees 104 , 630 66 ,Oho 63.1 54,630 | 53,960} 8,950 45,010 670 1.2 - 38,590 
x IM sssseveseveeeee] 105,520 65,290 61.9 53,860 52,820 8,580 hy , 240 1,040 | 1.9 - 40,230 
— P Nib. .seceves Paciesen 106,520 60,970 57.2 57,520 55,250 8,320 46,930 2,270 | 3.9 - 45,550 
all CF 61,758 57.4 60,168 | 57,812 | 8,256| 49,557 | 2,356) 3.9 | - 45,850 
Month, | [AB.s.ecccceeeseee} 108,632 62,898 57.9 61,442 | 59,117 7,960 | 51,156 2,325 3.8 - 45,733 
| | 
| 
™ Wircoscoscccceeee 109,773 63,721 58.0 62,105 | 58,423 8,017 | 50,406 3,682 5.9 - 46,051 
. If. sseveccceece --.| 110,929 64,749 58.4 63,099 | 59,748 7,497 | 52,251 3,351 5.3 - 46,181 
in DR ccenignacnanced 112,075 65, 983 58.9 62,884 | 60,784 7,048 | 53,736 2,099 3.3 - 46,092 
I9fb..areccoccccsees| 13,270 66, 58.8 - 61,035 6,792 5h, 2h3 1,932 3.1 - 46,710 
193} esseveeeee -+.| 115,09 67 ,362 58.5 63,815 | 61,945 6,555 | 55,390 | 1,870 / 2.9 - 47,732 
hed Fi eseeeeeeeeee] 226,219 | 67,618 | 58.4 64,468 | 60,890} 6,495 | 54,395 | 3,578 | 5.6 , 48,02 
HC cenecleces tcced EME, Gee 68 ,896 58.7 65,848 | 62,944 6,718 56,225 2, 90h kk - 48,492 
IWiicceccsecccenccs EMORTSe 70,387 59.3 67,530 | 64,708 6,572 | 58,135 | 2,822 k.2 | - 48, 348 
Wleosocecccecsccced 120,485 70, 7h 58.7 67,986 | 65,011 6,222 | 58,789 | 2,936 | 4&3 | - 49,699 
Wal csccseicccesns 121,950 71,284 58.5 68,647 | 63,966 5,8hk | 58,122 | 4,681) 68 8 - 50, 666 
| | 
1958: Augustecscoeed 122,092 72,703 59-5 70,067 65, 367 6,621 58,746 | 4,699 | 6.7 7.6 4g, 389 
September.eced 122,219 71, 375 58.4 68,740 | 64,629 6,191 | 58,438 | 4,112 | 6.0 Ti 50, Bu 
Octoberseeeceg 122,361 71, 743 58.6 69,111 | 65,306 | 6,404 | 58,902 | 3,805 | 5.5 | 7.1 | 50,618 
November.esecoq 122,486 71,112 58.1 68,485 | 64,653 5,695 | 58,958 | 3,833 | 5-6 5.9 51,374 
December.eeeed 122,609 70,701 57.7 68,081. 63,973 4,871 | 59,102 | 4,108 | 6.0 6.1 51,909 
} | 
1959: Januaryessesed 122,724 70,027 57.1 67,430 | 62,706 4,693 | 58,013 | 4,724 | 7.0 6.0 52,697 
Februarysesesq 122,832 70,062 57.0 67,471 | 62,722 4,692 | 58,030 | 4,749 | 7.0 661 52,770 
Marchececscced 122,945 70,768 57.6 68,189 63,828 5,203 | 58,625 | 4,362 6.4 5.8 52,177 
Aprileecececed 123,059 71,210 57.9 68,639 | 65,012 5,848 | 59,163 | 3,627 5.3 5.3 51,849 
MYcccceccesed 123,180 71,955 58.4 69,405 | 66,016 6,408 | 59,608 3, 389 4.9 4g 51,225 
Junesscccesced 123,296 73,862 59.9 71,324 | 67,342 7,231 | 60,112 3, 982 5 6 4.9 49,435 
JUl¥cescsccced 123,422 73,875 59.9 71,338 | 67,594 €,825 | 60,769 3,744 | 542 5.1 49,547 
| AUBUSt eee sees 123,549 73,204 59.3 70,£67 | 67,2h1 6,357 | €0,89% 3,426 | 4.8 5.5 50, 345 
| | 
| | 
1 
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‘Data for 1940-52 revised to include about 150,000 members of the Armed Forces who were outside the continental United States in 
‘M0 and who were, therefore, not enumerated in the 1940 Census and were excluded from the 1940-52 estimates. 

Data for 1947-56 adjusted to reflect changes in the definition of employment and unemployment adopted in January 1957. Two 
froups averaging about one-quarter million workers which were formerly classified as employed (with a job but not at work)—those on 
temporary layoff and those waiting to start new wage and salary jobs within 30 days—were assigned to different classifications, 
tostly to the unemployed. Data by sex, shown in table A-2, were adjusted for the years 1948-56, 

Not available. 

Beginning with 1953, labor force and employment figures are not strictly comparable with previous years as a result of the 
introduction of material from the 1950 Census into the estimating procedure. Population levels were raised by about 600,000; labor 
‘ree, total employment, and agricultural employment by about 350,000, primarily affecting the figures for total and males. Other 
‘tegories were relatively unaffected. 

} WE: Data for 1929-39 based on sources other than direct enumeration. 
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TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Actual and Seasonally Adjusted 
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* Insured under following programs: State unemployment insurance. 
unemployment compensation for Federal employees, veterans, ex-servicemen. 
railroad workers (RRB), and temporary programs(through June 1959) 

















ment, however; the contraction occurred among temporary workers who did not look for other work 
during the midsummer lull, 


Hours of work for the total nonfarm employed 





The number of regular full-time workers whose hours were reduced below 35 because of 
economic reasons (slack work, material shortages, etc. ) rose by 140,000 over the month to 1, 0 
million, in part because of the steel strike. There was virtually no rise in part-tirie employment 
among auto workers despite the changeover to new models, 


Even with the rise over the month, the number on part-time workweeks due to economic fac- 
tors was 400,000 below a year ago and slightly under the prerecession level in August 1956. Work 
ers on part-time jobs who wanted but could not find full-time jobs fell by 200,000 over the month as 
additional numbers of students found full-time work or withdrew from the labor force, .Despite this 
decline, this group has shown virtually no recovery since the recession of 1957-1958. These part- 
time workers totaled 1, 3 million in August 1959, about the same as a year earlier and some 400, 000 
higher than August 1956, before the downturn, Young persons under 25 accounted for half of this 
increase although they represent less than one-fifth of total nonfarm employment. The 200,000 rise 
since 1956 in this kind of involuntary part-time employment among adult was about equally divided 
between men and women, 


Altogether, there were some 500,000 fewer nonfarm workers on part time in August than in 
July. Most of the drop occurred among persons who usually work part time whether for voluntary 
or involuntary reasons, including a good many students, These groups normally average the equiv- 
alent of a 2-day workweek, Partly because of their shift either into full-time employment or out of 
the labor force, the average hours for all nonfarm workers rose from 40, 8 to 41, 2 over the month, 
Another reason for the seasonal rise in average hours was the return of many full-time workers 
from vacation, 


An estimated 4, 8 million employed persons were on vacation during the August survey week 
as compared with 5,1 million a month earlier. About 80 percent of the nonfarm wage and salary 
workers on vacation were paid by their employers for the time off. Close to 90 percent of the men 
but only 70 percent of the women on vacation received pay. 


Labor force 





The total labor force--including the Armed Forces as well as the employed and unemploy- 
ed--was estimated at 73,2 million in August, or about 700,000 below the level for the previous 
month, This change was about in line with the average July-August decline for recent years, al- 
though there has been a good deal of variability because of differences in the timing of peaks in 
farm activity. Two-thirds of the midsummer decline in the labor force was accounted for by teen- 
agers, reflecting both the decision of many students to give up job-hunting prior to the start of 
school and the seasonal decline in agriculture, The number of youngsters with nonfarm jobs was 
unchanged over the month, as the number leaving the labor force was about offset by those finding 
jobs between July and August, 


Throughout the summer months, labor force changes for youth overshadow the relatively 
small changes that take place among adults, The latter mainly involve temporary movement of 
women into and out of the farm work force--in most cases as unpaid family workers--and the con- 
traction and subsequent expansion of teaching staffs. In August, the principal labor force develop- 
ments among adults'were a seasonal decline in the number engaged in farm work and the absence of 
the usual increase in nonfarm jobs, 


In August, the nonfarm labor force, including all of the unemployed except jobless farm 
workers, was 850,000 larger than a year ago, The labor force has shown an over-the-year growth 
of three-quarters of a million during the summer months (June to August) as compared with a 
growth of about 500, 000 between the spring of 1958 and 1959, The increase in the nonfarm labor 
force in the 3 months since May has been somewhat larger than in similar periods of recent years, 
partly as a result of larger numbers of teenagers available for summer jobs. This has been one 
factor in holding up unemployment during the last few months, 


Total unemployment 





The 300,000 drop in unemployment to 3, 4 million in August occurred entirely among those 
out of work relatively short periods of time--6 weeks or less, This is related to the fact that 
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most of the decrease occurred among teenagers who had entered the summer labor market about 

a month or two before. Long-term unemployment (15 weeks or longer), which had been moving 
downward, remained unchanged over the month at 800,000. This category was still 300,000 higher 
than before the recession in August 1957, with nearly ail of the increase among those out of work 
more than half a year. 


The total number of unemployed workers was 1.3 million less than in August 1958 but 
800,000 higher than in August 1957 immediately preceding the recession. At that time, the sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of unemployment was 4.3 percent as compared with 5.5 percent in August 


1959. 


The August rise in the unemployment rate (from 5.1 to 5.5 percent seasonally adjusted) was 
due in part to the secondary effects of the steel strike and the early changeover in auto models. 
For several months prior to the strike the rate of unemployment had remained at about 5 percent, 
as compared with an average of 4-4} percent during the 1955-1957 period. This leveling off in the 
rate of unemployment may prove to be temporary, but the pattern will not become entirely clear 
until after the termination of the steel dispute. 


Unemployment rates in most industry, occupation, and population groups (age, color, mari- 
tal status) were substantially below their August 1958 levels. Declines in the rate of unemployment 
were especially sharp in hard-goods manufacturing. Employment in this sector was still under 
1957 levels, however, indicating that not all these workers who became unemployed were able to 
get back their former jobs or equivalent jobs. 


Unemployment rates remain almost as high as in the summer of 1958 among workers in the 
mining industry, nonwhite workers in general, and young persons under 20 years of age.. These 
groups are normally characterized by relatively high rates of unemployment and may be subject to 
a lag in recovery. 


Long-term unemployment 





The long-term unemployed (15 weeks and over) this summer comprised slightly over 1 per- 
cent of the Nation's civilian labor force. However, this proportion varied considerably among 
different groups. It was about 3 times as high among workers in mining, an industry with much 
chronic unemployment, and two times as high among workers in construction. About 1-1/2 per- 
cent of the workers attached to manufacturing industries were long-term unemployed. The pro- 
portions were smallest among workers in service industries, transportation, and public admin- 
istration. Among the major occupations, nonfarm laborers, operatives and service workers had 
the highest proportions of long-term unemployment. On the other hand, relatively few white- 
collar workers were jobless 15 weeks or longer. 


The proportions of long-term unemployed did not vary significantly among workers in 
different age and sex groups, except for men 65 years of age and over, relatively more of whom 
were long-term jobless. Among nonwhite workers,the incidence of long-term unemployment was 
almost 3 times as high as among white workers. 


Insured unemployment 





Insured unemployment under the State programs declined by 67,000 between mid-July and 
mid-August to 1.3 million. A larger decrease usually occurs at this time. of year because of re- 
calls in plants which had been closed for vacation periods. This year, however, the secondary 
effects of the steel dispute (comparatively small in most States) and model change layoffs in auto 
plants exerted an upward influence on the figures. 


Workers on strike are not entitled to unemployment insurance benefits except in New York 
and Rhode Island where they become eligible 7 and 8 weeks (including a waiting week) after the 
start of the dispute. 


The majority of the State-insured unemployed in mid-August who were idle because of the 
steel strike were coal and iron ore miners, and construction and office workers connected with 
steel plants. Pennsylvania and West Virginia accounted for the bulk of the these workers. (Un- 
employed railroad workers are covered by a separate program. ) 


The national rate of State-insured unemployment (not adjusted for seasonality) moved down 
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from 3.6 percent to 3.4 percent between July and August. In August a year ago,it was 5,5 percent, 
and 2 years ago, 2.9 percent. West Virginia had the highest rate in August (8.7 percent), followed 
by Michigan (5.9 percent) and Pennsylvania (5.7 aucune. The rates were less than 2 percent in 
10 States. 


Preliminary estimates indicate that the number of persons exhausting benefits totaled 110, 000 
in August, about 15,000 fewer than in July and less than one-half the number in August a year 
earlier. 


Initial claims, representing new unemployment among covered workers, did not drop at the 
usual rate for this time of year largely because of temporary layoffs in auto plants. The 248,000 
such claims filed in mid-August were 23,000 lower than a month earlier. Two large auto States-- 
Michigan and Wisconsin--showed a combined increase of 30, 000. 


Insured joblessness declined in 36 States between July and August. New York's drop of 
54,600 was by far the largest in the Nation. There were other sizable declines in Massachusetts 
(13,500), Pennsylvania (12,600), and New Jersey (10,000). In addition to recalls in plants which 
had been closed for vacation periods, a seasonal pickup in the apparel industry contributed to those 
decreases. More than one-half of the Nation's apparel workers are employed in these States. 


Virtually all of the drop in New York occurred in the New York City area, where the apparel 
workers are concentrated. Buffalo was the only area to show a sizable rise in unemployment, due 
largely to model change layoffs in auto plants. 


The drop in Pennsylvania's insured unemployment occurred despite the secondary effects of 
the steel strike, which had its greatest impact in this State. The insured jobless total for the State 
includes an estimated 18,000 workers idled by the dispute compared with 6,500 in July. Except 
for a small rise in Scranton, and in the Pittsburgh area, the Nation's leading steel center, all 
major labor market areas in the States showed declines in insured unemployment over the month. 


Model change layoffs in auto plants were primarily responsible for a rise of 46,100 in 
Michigan's insured unemployment and for smaller increases in Indiana (7, 500) and Wisconsin 
(6, 300). 





NOTE: For data on insured unemployment, see Unemployment Insurance Claims published 
weekly by the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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1929 to date 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
—— Total labor force in- Civilian labor force 
Total cluding Armed Forces! Employed 2 Unemployed2 
enieaes Percent Percent of Not in 
f Nonagri- labor force 
Year and month ee Peer Total A —s 
- gri- cultural Not 
bro g Number nies Seach Total i tiasa ‘<aeaa Number season- | 5¢2S0n- force 
popula tries ally ally 
tion adjusted adjusted 
19029. -cccccscccscese (3) 49, 4kO (3) 49,180 47 ,630 10,450 37,180 1,550 3.2 - (3) 
1930. .secccccscccece (3) 50,080 (3) 49,820 45,480 10,340 35,140 4, 340 8.7 - (3) 
Pilivccssceseavessee (3) 50,680 (3) 50,420 | 42,400 | 10,290 | 32,110 8,020 | 15.9 - (3) 
i ncikouienccel ~ ae 51,250 (3) 51,000 | 38,940 | 10,170 | 28,770 | 12,060 | 23.6 - (3) 
Bicccwcsisanxenns (3) 51,840 (3) 51,590 | 38,760 | 10,090 | 28,670 | 12,830 | 2.9 - (3) 
WBE ain cccse vscicccicsia (3) 52,490 (3) 52,230 40,890 9,900 30,990 11,340 21.7 - (3) 
inccas caus anos ie 53,140 (3) 52,870 | 42,260 | 10,110 | 32,150 | 10,610 | 20.1 : (3) 
Mv cnnsvses ene? (3) 53,740 (3) 53,440 | &h,410 | 10,000 | 34,410 9,030 | 16.9 - (3) 
Ao (3) »320 (3) 54,000 | 46,300 9,820 | 36,480 7,700 | 14.3 - (3) 
1938....- REAR PAA H (3) 54, 950 (3) 54,610 | 4h, 220 9,690 | 34,530 | 10,390 | 19.0 = (3) 
WAGs occa cccecacicsee (3) 55,600 (3) 55,230 45,750 9,610 36,140 9,480 17.2 - (3) 
UNO. ..eceeceececees| 100,360 56,180 56.0 55,640 | 47,520 9, 37, 980 8,120 | 14.6 | - 4h , 200 
1941. .... wasieeuswe .| 101,520 57,530 56.7 55,910 | 50,350 9,100 | 41,250 5,560 | 9.9 | - 43,990 
IMO e cicccccescecices|) LORCLO 60, 380 58.8 56,410 | 53,750 9,250 | 44,500 2,660 | 4.7 - 42,230 
19h3..eeeeeeeee esses] 103,660 64, 560 62.3 55,540 | 54,470 9,080 | 45,390 1,070 | 19 | - 39,100 
sisal ..| 104,630 66,040 63.1 54,630 | 53,960}  8,950| 45,010 670 | 1.2 | . 38,590 
IM5.ccesecceee sees] 105,520 65,290 61.9 53,860 | 52,820 | 8,580 k,2ko | 1,0hK0/ 1.9 | - 40,230 
IMG. cccccccccsccscet 106,520 60,970 57.2 57,520 | 55,250 8,320 | 46,930 2,270; 3.9 | - 45,550 
TONT occciecesecsesiasl LON .Cue 61,758 57.4 60,168 | 57,812 8,256 | 49,557 2,356 | 3.9 | - 45,850 
Wi vckcccaverseccd See 62,898 57.9 61,442 | 59,117 7,900 | 51,156 2,32 | 3.8 | - 45,733 
1h). .ccecesccceseed 109,773 63,721 58.0 62,105 | 58,423|/ 8,017| 50,406 | 3,682) 5.9 | - 46,052 
1950..... eecvecssced SEED 64,749 58.4 63,099 | 59,748 7,497 | 52,252 3,351 | 5.3 | - 46,181 
IQ5l.esseeeeeeseeees 112,075 65, 983 58.9 62,884 78 T» 53,736 | 2,099 3.3 - 46,092 
IDG2S c ccsiciees ROCCE 113,270 66,560 58.8 62,966 | 61,035 6,792 | 5h,2h3 | 1,932 | 33.) = 46,710 
TE” veccccsevcvcca Se 67 , 362 58.5 63,815 | 61,945 6,555 | 55,390 | 1,870 | 2.9 | - 47,732 
OO iisvasnaccnnd 116,219 67,818 58.4 64,468 | 60,890 6,495 | 54,395 | 3,578 | 5.6 | - 48,201 
IGG... cocees cooed 117,368 68,896 58.7 65,848 | 62, 9b% 6,718 | 56,225 2,908 | be | 48,492 
es 70,387 59.3 67,530 | 64,708 6,572 | 58,135 2,622 | 4&2 | - 48, 348 
TL ONT ss siaisiecsiariswecerh EOORNAS 70,74 58.7 67,986 | 65,011 6,222 | 58,789 2,936 4.3 | 49,699 
i srw paul 121,950 71,284 58.5 68,647 | 63,966| 5,8h6 58,122 | &,681 | 6.8 - 50, 666 
| | 
1958: Augustecscoeed 122,092 72,703 5965 70,067 | 65,367 6,621 | 58,746 4,699 | 6.7 | 7.6 49, 389 
September.ecog 122,219 71,375 58.4 68,740 64,629 6,191 58,438 4,111 6.0 | ta 50,844 
Octoberseecoog 122,361 71,743 58.6 69,111 | 65,306 6,404 | 58,902 3,805 | 5.5 | Tel 50,618 
November.eecog 122,486 71,112 58.1 68,485 | 64,653 5,695 | 58,958 3,833 | 5.6 5.9 51,374 
December.seeeq 122,609 70,701 5767 68,081 | 63,973 4,871 | 59,102 4,108 | 6.0 6.1 51,909 
1959: Januaryecesesd 122,724 70,027 571 67,430 | 62,706 4,693 | 58,013 | 4,724 | 7.0 6.0 52,697 
Februarysssesd 122,832 70,062 57.0 67,471 | 62,722 4,692 | 58,030 | 4,749 | 7.0 6.1 52,770 
Marchececccced 122,945 70,768 57-6 68,189 63,828 5,203 58, 625 4, 362 | 6.4 5.8 52,177 
Aprileeccceced 123,059 71,210 57-9 68,639 | 65,012 5,848 | 59,163 3,627 503 | 543 51,849 
Wcececesseed 184,100 71,955 58.4 69,405 | 66,016 6,408 | 59,608 3, 389 4.9 | 4.9 51,225 
Jun€seccceccod 123,296 73,862 5929 71,324 67, 342 7,231 60,111 3,982 5.6 4.9 49,435 
| 
Julyseseseeeed 123,422 | 73,875 | 5969 | 71,338| 67,598] 6,825] 60,769 | 3,764 | 5.2 | 5.1 | 49,547 
AUBUGE dierciae ee 123,549 73,204 59.3 70, €67 67,241 6,357 | €0,88% 3,426 | 4.8 5.5 50,345 
| } 
| 
| 
| | 
| L 





























Data for 1940-52 revised to include about 150,000 members of the Armed Forces who were outside the continental United States in 
1940 and who were, therefore, not enumerated in the 1940 Census and were excluded from the 1940-52 estimates. 

Data for 1947-56 adjusted to reflect changes in the definition of employment and unemployment adopted in January 1957. Two 
groups averaging about one-quarter million workers which were formerly classified as employed (with a job but not at work)—those on 
temporary layoff and those waiting to start new wage and salary jobs within 30 days—were assigned to different classifications, 
mostly to the unemployed. Data by sex, shown in table A-2, were adjusted for the years 1948-56. 

eet available. 

Beginning with 1953, labor force and employment figures are not strictly comparable with previous years as a result of the 
introduction of material from the 1950 Census into the estimating procedure. Population levels were raised by about 600,000; labor 
force, total employment, and agricultural employment by about 350,000, primarily affecting the figures for total and males. Other 
categories were relatively unaffected. 

NOTE: Data for 1929-39 based on sources other than direct enumeration. 
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Table A-2: Employment status of the noninstitutional 



















(Thousands of persons 14 
Total Cluding Armed Forces! te eee — 
noninsti- Percent Percent of Not j 
Sex, year, and month| tutional hi Nonagri- — haber force ding 
popula- ee noninsti-] Total ar Agri- cultural Neihlicas Not Sieiadie Pica 
tion! tutional culture indus- season- ca 
popula— tries ally ally 
tion adjusted| #djusted 
a bite acnse cn SSS | 
MALE 
Ns iaiekcbiinenies 50,080 42,020 83.9 41,480 | 35,550 8,450 27,100 5,930 | 14.3 - 8 
___., ae 51,980 46,670 89.8 35,460 | 35,230 28,090 1.0 a — 
1, ARES 53,085 i 84.5 43,272 34,725 357. - 8, 2h2 
Bs bisancsncaneas 93,513 45,300 84.7 43,858 35,645 3.6 ~ 8,213 
on: RO i 54,028 45,674 84.5 Wk 075 34, Bly 5.9 - 8,354 
LD bs eeesvinecsebaar 54,526 46,069 84.5 Lh bho 35,891 Fak - 8,457 
ROD s\cws sieSbcmacws cc 9% 46,67) 84.9 43,612 36,571 2.9 = 8,320 
BGP. aos ccwincewaeiucs 55,503 47,001 84.7 43,45) 36,614 2.8 = 8,502 
NDS Paweereskeseunn 9534 47,692 84,4 Wh 19h 37,470 2.8 - 8, 8h0 
DOUG wiecimukedanaces 57,016 47,847 83.9 4h 537 36,736 5.3 “ 9,169 
DDD sekiebissuaauisce 7,48) 48,054 83.6 45,041 37,673 4.2 - 9,430 
MIDON Goce seues nen cee 8, Oly 48,579 83.7 45,756 38,731 3.8 . 9,465 
2 Ls oy GA ee een 58,813 48,649 82.7 45,882 38,952 42 - 10,164 
Lo eel ae 59,478 a 82.1 46,197 38, 2ho 6.8 - 10,677 
1958: Augustecseces 59,536 50,017 84.0 47,412 39,040 6.5 729 9,519 
September....] 59,596 48,759 81.8 46,155 38,623 507 Tet 10,838 
Octobereseses| 59,663 9756 81.7 46,155 38,693 553 Tee 10,907 
November.....| 59,718 48,418 81.1 45,822 38,614 565 6.0 11, 300 
December...e.] 59,773 48,190 80.6 45,601 38,464 6.4 6.1 11,582 
1959: January..e... 59,822 47,981 80.2 45,417 37,981 To2 509 11,841 
Februaryeess.| 59,868 48,073 80.3 45,514 37,991 Tok 59 1,795 
Marcheseseses| 59,918 9 360 80.7 45,813 38, 338 6.5 5.5 11,558 
NOTA Ss esas «| 59,967 48,653 81.1 46,114 898 520 4.8 1, 34 
MEY scccee eoee} 60,021 48,9h5 81.5 46,407 39,291 45 4.7 11,076 
JUNCeeeseeees| 60,072 50, 385 839 47,879 39,942 5.0 4.6 9,687 
TUlYeccsssees| 60,128 50,684 84.3 48,179 40,493 4.8 520 9, by 
AUBUSteeseeee!| 60,186 50,230 83.5 47,725 40,537 45 54 9,956 
FEMALE 

14,160 28.2 14,160 10,880 2555 - 36,140 
19,370 36.8 19,170 16,920 1.7 = 33,280 
16,915 31.0 16,896 15,036 3.2 - 37,608 
17,599 31.9 17,853 15,510 4d = 37,520 
18,048 32.4 18,030 15,561 6.0 = 37,697 
18,680 as. 18,657 16,358 5.8 - 37,724 
19,309 33. 19,272 17,164 4d - 37,770 
19,558 33.9 19,513 17,628 3-7 - 38,208 
19,668 33.6 19,621 17,918 3.3 - 38,893 
19,971 33.7 19,931 17,657 6.1 - 39,232 
20, Bh2 34.8 , 806 18,551 4.9 - 39,062 
21,808 35.9 21,774 19,401 4g - 38, 883 
22,097 35.9 22,06) 19,837 4.7 - 39,535 
22,482 36. 22,451 19,882 6.8 - 39,990 
1958: A Teccccce 62,556 22,686 36.3 22,655 21,036 19,706 Tol T+3 39,870 
naa ese} 62,623 22,617 3601 22,586 | 21,090 19,815 6.6 Tal. 40,006 
Octobersesese | 62,698 22,987 HoT 22,956 | 21,605 20, 209 59 720 39,711 
Novemberesese | 62,769 22,695 36.2 22,663 | 21,334 20, 343 5.9 or 40,074 
Decembereeeee | 62,836 22,510 3528 22,479 | 21,273 20,638 Soh 661 4O, 326 
1959: Jamaryese...| 62,902 22,046 3520 22,013 | 20,571 20,032 6.6 661 40,856 
Februaryeececes 62,964 21,989 9 21,957 20,566 20 ,039 6.3 6.3 40,975 
Marche ccecccce 63,027 22,408 3506 22, 376 20,985 20 , 287 6.2 6.3 40,619 
BUTI ssessoes 63,092 22, 557 35-8 22,525 el, 214 20, 265 5.8 6.3 40,535 
MBYeocccccccece 63,159 23,010 3604 22,978 21,674 20, 317 57 925 40,149 
IUNCseeeccece| 63,224 23,477 3701 23,445 | 21,866 20,170 66-7 | 566 | 39,748 
TUlYecseseses| 63,294 23,191 36.6 23,159 | 21,731 20,276 1,429 6.2 54 40,102 
Augustess....| 63, 363 22,974 36.3 22,942 | 21,654 20,347 | 1,288] 5.6 5-7 | 40,369 
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1940, 1944, and 1947 to date 























population, by sex 


years of age and over) 



















































































Isee footnote 1, table A-i, 


*See footnote 2, table A-1, 


*See footnote 4, table A-1. 
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Table A-3: Employment status of the noninstitutional population, by age and sex 


August 1959 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
























































Total labor force Civilian labor force Not in labor force 
including Armed Employed Unemployed 
Forces Percent of P 
Age and sex Percent of noninsti- | Agri- Nonagri- Percent Keeping| In Unable 
‘ Number : cultural of Total to Other 
Number noninsti- Santonet rial indus- Runber labor house | school work 
tutional population] ture s 
f tries force 
population 
NWOtGoccccwsconll Toxoe 59.3 70, 667 58.4 6,357} 60,584 43,426 4.8 50,345] 35,291} 80 | 1,785)12,461 
MANO y a onrs.bacnccrecels |b SOsaaO 83.5 47,725 82.7 5,050] 40,537 12,138 45 9,956 69] 393 | 1,061] 8,432 
1d ton? Feawsns ccc ceece 2,533 45.7 2,479 45,2 7ok| 1,522 252 10.2 3,011 S| 196 14] 2,793 
14 and 15 years....... 971 35.0 971 35.0 3h9 569 52 5b 1,804 , 112 5} 1,681 
16 and 17 years....ee- 1,562 56.4 1,508 55.6 355 953 200 4363 1,207 3 oh 9) 1,12 
1G to 24 Years. vcccccce 7,270 91.7 5,811 89.9 552| 4,745 514 8.8 655 3} 121 2¢ 503 
18 and 19 years..... wit 25050 86.5 1,650 83.7 215] 1,199 236 aheg 321 - ky 12 268 
20 to 24 years......e- 5,220 94.0 4,161 92.6 33 3, 546 278 6.7 334 3 se) 16 235 
25 to 34 yearS...-+eeee- | 10,992 97.6 10, 375 97-7 651] 9,356 368 35 ako 3 29 51 135 
25 to 29 years.-..++-- 5,285 97-5 4, 891 97-3 309} 4, 389 10S 369 eS 2 ho 26 56 
30 to 34 years......-. 5;707 95.0 5 Ok 97-9 342] 4,967 175 3.2 115 ¥ 10 25 79 
35 to 44 years.....eeee-| 11,241 97.8 10,9186 97.7 831| 9,730 357 3-3 258 1 13 94 151 
35 to 39 years...... a 5,850 97.8 5,623 OTT 384] 5,073 171 3.0 131 - 9 5 77 
40 to 44 years........ 5,391 OTT 5,290 97-7 47] 4,657 18€ 365 127 1 in TKS) 7h 
45 to 54 yearSecececceee 9,507 96.0 9,459 9529 926 35 3a7 hoo a 3 LAL eho 
45 to 49 years.....e-. 512) 96.9 5,075 6.9 475 204 4.0 161 = 3 50 105 
50 to 54 years..coceee 4, 396 94.€ k, 30h 94.8 LHS 3 1h6 363 239 7 - 89 144 
55 to 64 yearS.cecceeee ° 6, 358 87.4 6, 354 87.4 80¢ 5 213 304 917 15 ai Ohl 660 
55 to 59 years..cccoce 3,568 91.3 3,585 91.3 396 3,082 107 3.0 hy 6 = 100 23 
60 to 64 years.......-| 2,770 82.9 2,769 82.9 hia! 2,251 106 3.3 573 9 - 141 422 
65 years and over..... eof 253 34.3 2,330 3.3 S7E| 1,668 33 320 + 465 33 - 491] 3,941 
65 to 69 years.....--.| 1,204 8.4 1,234 Wowk 2c2 956 43 304 1, 309 7 - 122] 1,241 
70 years and over..... 1,046 25.3 1,046 25.3 296 710 ho 3.8 3,096 26 - 369| 2,700 
Females Soc oresc nods 22,974 36-3 22,9h2 36.2 1,307] 20,347 |1,282 5.6 4O, 389] 35,222] 415 7231 4,029 
1¢-to! 17) yeareccwccovecl E479 2764 1,473 27.4 193} 1,139 13 67 3,901 63+} 172 6] 3,092 
14 and 15 years....... 452 16.8 452 16.6 93 333 27 20 2,231. 261 8) -| 1,889 
16 and 17 years.......| 1,021 37-9 1,021 37-9 100 806 116 Ete3 1,670 373 90 6} 1,202 
1B) Vo PE GOArSecatcinew es 3, 800 48.5 3,783 LE BESE 3,387 351 903 4,033] 3,40G} 212 2! 391 
18 and 19 years.......| 1,297 5509 1,291 5567 35] 1,095 160 12.4 1,025 6 109 4 260 
20 to 24 yearssccecese | 2,505 45k 2,492 45.3 80] 2,222 191 ToT 3,008} 2,774} 102 20 111 
B5. tol Ge Year sen<cdens<cis 3,962 3.3 3,954 3. 200] 3,523 231 5.8 7,595] 7,495 19 21 61 
25 to 29 years..e.oeee 1,881 34.2 1,876 Zr.2 87] 1,668 121 6.5 3,614] 3,560 8 5 kl 
S0°to S@ yearssc sce sc 2,081 We3 2,078 3.3 113} 1,855 110 oe 3,981] 3,935 11 16 20 
Oto: AAP JOOP eo ov<'sie0 5,071 42.0 5,066 42.0 260] 4,554 252 5.0 7,008} 6,880 9 5 oh 
35 to 39 years...... ~e| 2,484 30.6 2,481 39.6 129] 2,229 123 5.0 3,791} 3,716 2 16 56 
40 00°44 years. .cccsce 2,587 44.6 2,585 4h 6 1 2, 325 129 5.0 3,217] 3,104 7 18 28 
45) 86 SA yearssicces Jeaws 4,973 47.8 4,971 47.8 264} 4,528 160 3-6 5,427) 5,311 6 54 5 
45 to 49 years........ 2,705 48.7 2,704 48.7 137] 2,454 114 4.2 2,844) 2,788 4 21 32 
50 to 54 yearses< <0 2,268 46.8 2,267 46.7 127} 2,074 66 2.9 2,583] 2,523 2 33 25 
55 to 64 years..cccccces 2,868 36.3 2,668 36.3 187] 2,567 115 4.0 5,023] 4,896 - 65 62 
55 to 59 years........| 1,756 41.8 1,756 41.6 17 «1,557 83 4.7 2,444} 2,301 - 8 25 
60 to 64 years.....e; ¥,1t2 30.1 Pia 30.1 7O| 1,010 32 2.9 2,579} 2,505 “ 37 37 
65 years and over...... 826 10.0 826 10.0 89 719 17 2.1 7,403} 6,602 - 520 283 
65 to 69 years........ 493 16.4 493 16.4 ho 429 15 3.0 2,520} 2,369 - 65 87 
70 years and over..... 333 6.4 333 6.4 ho 290 2 at 4,883] 4,232 - 455 196 












































NOTE: Total noninstitutional population may be obtained by summing total labor force and not in labor force; civilian noninstitu- 
tional population by summing civilian labor force and not in labor force. 


Table A-4: Employment status of male veterans of World War Il in the 


civilian noniastitutional population 


(In thousands) 











Auge July Aug. 

Employment status 1959 1959 1958 
Or anne! 14, 4G2 Ut , 506 

Civilian labor f6re@s ccc ciscccceas 14,073 14,092 14,22 
WRQlOSGacvcasncccedcctudscutaceus 13,6 13,669 13,503 
AGricultiives6.cccecccecscecccces 602 295 690 
Nonagricultural industries...... 13,029 13,074 12,813 
Unemployed. ..ccccccccccccccccceces ke 423 720 
Not in Tabor 16rees < ciciics c cicdcecces 384 370 2sl1 























Marital Status and- Color 





Table A-5: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, by marital status and sex 


(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 













































































August 1959 July 1959 August 1958 

Sex and employment status Married, |Married, | Widowed Married, |Married,} Widowed Married,]| Married, | Widowed 
spouse spouse or Single] spouse spouse or Single] spouse spouse or Single 

present | absent |divorced present | absent.| divorced present| absent | divorced 

MALE 
Totalecccccccccccvccvecsccsccces 100.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Labor forcessseessessccses : 89.! 87.3 52.1 68.0} 90.0 86.3 5252)|, “Wek 90.2 85.0 55-1 | 68.9 
Not in labor forcesss..cess O. 12.7 47-9 32.0 10.9 1367 47.8 28.9 9.8 15.0 44.9 sie 
Labor force.ccccccccce-seccece 100.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employed. cescecccccscccccess 97.1 92.4 34.1 90.1 97.1 92.1 93.4 88.9 25.2 88.3 89.8 88.4 
ASPICRISULES cs scsis-cews see 8.6 19.7 16 16.3 9.0 22.0 13.4 LT 9.3 17.9 12.3 174 
Nonagricultural industries 88.3 Teel 6253 73.8 82.1 70.1 80.0 71.5 85.3 70.4 Teo TO 
Unemployed. .cccccccccccccccs 2.9 7.6 59 99 2.9 T.9 6.6 11.1 4.8 11.7 10.2 11.6 
FEMALE 
Total. ccccccccccccvcccvcccsccce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.90 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Labor. POrCe ssi ssw seein’ siciew 39.5 54.7 3607 51.9 30.7 5€.0 37 4 52.7 30.4 56.0 Bifos. 51.7 
Not in labor force...-eceeeee 69.5 45.3 63.3 4E.1 €9.3 4b 0 62.6 47.3 69.6 44.0 62.2 48,3 
Labor force. .ccccccccccceccece 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Bap lOvedssssicusees sce swesweis 94.8 93-1 95 0 9325 G4 oT 92.7 34 26 91-9 93.2 91.6 92.8 92.5 
ASPACUIEUNGS oss ds'cne sine ae Tel 2.8 3.0 4.9 Teo 3.2 2.8 Set 7.4 4.2 2.8 4.8 
Nonagricultural industries 87.7 90.3 92.0 88.6 86.9 89.5 91.8 86.2 85.8 87.4 90.0 87.7 
Unemployed. ..eecesecccccvecs 502 6.9 5-0 6.5 503 703 5 eh 6.1 6.8 8.4 7.2 75 
Table A-6: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, by color and sex 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
August 1959 July 1959 August 1953 
Color and employment status 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
WHITE 
POtEl sis csicsuieseg ssa ae SUseemeeesee ne sesmseeene 108,798 | 51,956 | 56,842 | 108,688 | 51,907 | 56,791 | 107,452 | 51,312 | 56,140 
Labor EOP Ges ccs oss so eseene wu SeE on ose ene ce nee 62,947 | 43,028 | 19,919 63,510 | 43,447 | 20,063 62,443 | 42,799 | 19,645 
PEPPER OF POpNTRTLO Ns 5165s :505 510i 60:00 5729 82.8 35.0 58.4 83.7 35-3 58.1 8364 35.0 
ory elo: SEE RE SRT eT ee eT eC 60,348 | 41,430 | 18,918 60,629 | 41,701 | 18,928 58,717 | 40,356 | 18,361 
ABriGULtiredcisaauc cena es eceaiessiaseieseiee 5,417 4,410 1,007 5,839 | 4,710 1,129 5,691 4, 643 1,047 
Nonagricultural industries....eccccccccees 54,931 37,020 17,911 54,790 36,992 17,798 53,026 35,713 17,313 
SNE 6 Vckcasictvcesessoectdavsaucede 2,599 | 1,598 | 1,002 2,880 | 1,745 | 1,135 3,726 | 2,442] 1,28% 
Percent of Tabor force. s co s.:00<'s086000s 4.1 TG 5.0 4.5 4.0 5.7 6.0 Sele 6.5 
Nothin aebor Wincesicsick. Wee eisne a eGaee eessieers 45,851 8,929 | 36,923 45,178 8,460 | 36,718 45,008 8,513 | 36,495 
NONWHITE 

SStal sca cssecdsbuhb eae eesGuesesbanee Sis SAW Rereeeris 12,214 5,125 6,489 12,196 5,716 6,480 12,004 5,619 6,385 
NE: DN csi nusnvnpeeieresuiebteriraiace 7,720 | 4,697 | 3,023 7,828 | 4,732 | 3,096 7,624 | 4,614 | 3,010 
Percent of population...ccccccccccccce 63.2 82.0 46.6 64.2 82.8 47.8 63.5 82.1 47.1 
Employed "Tre ETTLineagrays fee eoeereeeeeeeesee 6,893 4,157 2,736 6,965 4,162 2,803 6,651 3,976 2,675 
MANS is dpransnecneansnvrensadase 940 540 300 986 660 326 931 648 a€2 
Nonagricultural industries.....cescecesees 5,953 3,517 2,436 5,978 3,501 2,477 5,720 3,327 2,393 
Unemployed. .cccccccccccccccccs beeccesecccoes 827 540 287 863 570 293 973 638 335 
Percent of labor force...csccscscccces 10.7 11.5 9.5 11.0 12.0 9.5 12.8 13.8 11.1 
Not Amn Gehor Porras kecs cdiivcessinnascee pn wee were 4,494 1,028 3,467 4,369 985 3, 384 4, 381 1,006 3,375 
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Table A-7: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, 


total and urban, by region 


Region; Class ot Worker 





Reasons Employed Persons 
INKol MOL MA's Kol as 


(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 



































































































































August 1959 July 1959 August 1958 
Labor force Labor force Labor force 
Percent [——""— Percent Percent |[-—""" 
Region of pop- Employed of pop- Employed of pop- Employed 
ulation —— ulation , ulation i 
in labor|Total] Agri- een el in labor/Total | Agri- Honagri-} Unes- in labor |Total | Agri- Nonagri-| Unem- 
cultural] ployed - cultural |ployed cultural] ployed 
force cul- ‘Senos force cul-|-. sii force cul- Stites 
ture a ture OS tase 
tries tries Syake tries 
Total........| 58.4% |100.0} 9.0] 86.2 4.8 59.0 |100.0] 9.6] 85.2 5.2 58.7  |100.0] 9.1] 983.8 6.7 
Northeast...ssecceeee| 55-7 [100.0] 2.7] 92.0 5.3 | 59.3 |100.0] 2.9] 91.0 Gel] 58.5 [100.0]; 3.1] 689.9 7.0 
; 58.7 |100.0] 11.1 84.2 4.7 59.3 100.0] 12.0] 83.7 4.3 58.1 100.0} 11.8 81.2 7.0 
North Central....e.e- £ g D 
LES ...| 57-8 [100.0] 12.8 2.2 5.0 58.4 |100.0}] 13.1] 81.1 5.8 58.6 ]100.0} 13.5] 79.9 6.6 
Web ciccvdcsioceccacch Os) PLOCLOR S25) “o7-5 4.0 59.4 1100.0} 9.8] 85.9 4.3 60.1 100.0] 8.2] 985.8 6.0 
Urban........|__58.8_| 100.0} 1.0) __ 93.5 5:5 9.2 |100.0/__1.1)__93.0 5-9 |_59.3__|200.0/_1.1)_ 02.4 7-5 
Northeasite.<cccosecese 5849 100.0 5 93-7 5.8 59.4 100.0 05 93.0 oe 58.6 100.0 05 92.2 7-3 
North Central.ssscee.| 500 |100.0} 8] 93.4 5.8 | 58.5 |100.0] 1.0} 93.8 5-2] 58.4 100.0) .8) 90.6 8.6 
ee rccae ec ewecct Doe FIOO.01 2.8 92.3 5-9 | 59-8 |100.0} 1.9) 91.3 6.8 | 60.2 |100.0} 1.6) 91.2 7-2 
Nitin ca nnkcs sina sicies 58.3 |100.0} 1-5} M6 | 3-9 J 58-9 |100.0} 1-8] 93-6 | 4.6 | 60.9 |100.0} 1-9} 91-5 | 5.6 
Table A-8: Employed persons, by type of industry, class of worker, and sex 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
; August 1959 July 1959 August 1958 
Type of industry 
and class of worker 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
LUE ORR COCRCCOCEE Crore m rT rer nnr. 67,241 | 45,587 | 21,654 | 67,594 | 45,863 | 21,732 65,367 _|_4,331 | 21,036 _ 
AGriculture.cccccccccccccccccccccscsccccece eee 6,357 93050 1,307 6,82 5,369 1,455 6,621 5,291 1,330 
Wage and Salary workerss.<cecacvccansaceses 1,960 1,617 345 2,142 1,768 373 2,141 1,78! 357 
Self-employed workers..e.eecesees Saaeeedaae 3,0h2 2,890 152 3,137 2,997 1ho 3,111 2,91 150 
Wnupaid family workerdes<<cccccccwcscocevees 1,355 5h 811 1, 54h 603 O41 1,369 546 823 
Nonagricultural industries.....ccecccsccceece 60, 86! 40,537 | 20,347 60,769 40,493 20,276 58,746 39,040 | 19,706 
Wade’ and salaty wWorlk@rses o sec cincccscvcecccee 53,956 35,434 | 18,52 53, 787 35,36) 18,22 51,853 33,908 | 17,945 
In private households.........e. eC CCCEE 2,555 436 2,119 2,622 463 2,160 2,535 435 2,100 
Government workers.........0+ EO CCLL CCE CE 7,218 4,588 2,630 7,288 4,600 2,688 7,130 4 6L5 2,485 
Other wage and salary workers.......... ee Mh 183 30,410 BG Py f B h3 ,878 30,302 13,574 42,187 28,828 13,359 
Self-employed workersS...cccccccccccceses see 6,283 1, 982 1,301 6,336 5,008 1,328 6,230 5,014 1,216 
Unpaid family workers.....eeee- PETE COT - O45 120 525 646 12 526 663 118 545 
































Table A-9: Employed persons with a job but not at work, by reason for 


not working and pay status 


















































(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
August 1959 July 1959 August 1958 
Nonagricultural industries Nonagricultural industries Nonagricultural industries 
Reason for not working ‘. 2 a m 4 
Total mage and Total oo Total haat 
Total salary workers Total salary workers Total salary workers 
amex Percent oahaw Percent Sissi bei Percent 
paid paid paid 
TOtalisscconcnceccs ss tvO,0le: [6,609 F 6,122.1) 63.3 7,085 | 6,890 | 6,437 68.8 5,893 | 5,684 | 5,173 67.3 
Bad weather. .c.ccceces newer 28 16 11 18.2 79 ho 26 - 27 26 12 12.8 
Industrial dispute...cceoes 26 426 426 - 1% 19% 196 - 58 58 58 - 
Vacation..ssccececccccsceee| 4,778 | 4,697 4417 79.3 5,142 5,105 1, 863 81.9 4,527 4435 4,134 76.7 
REHASS otis ev us oleciece wecinca 828 770 67) 31.6 850 803 719 35.5 736 667 560 36.2 
All atherssc.ccs RECO COTE OCT 752 700 595 26.2 789 Th6 632 29.0 555 hOT 108 26.6 























NOTE: Persons on temporary (less than 30-day) layoff and persons scheduled to star 
not been included in the category "With a job but not at work" since January 1957. 
employed. These groups numbered 189,000 and 192,000, respectively, in August 1959. 


t new wage and salary jobs within 30 days have 
Most of these persons are now classified as un- 





Table A-10: Occupation group of employed persons, by sex 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
















































































August 1959 August a 
Percent 
Occupation group are, ee a. Total | Male |Female distribution 
Total] Male a Fe- 
male male 
Ns isciedensiiniianmapuibiaiunninaienmasatan 45,587 |21,654| 100.0|100.0]100.0] 65,367 |44, 331 [21,036] 100.0 100.0 = 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers....... : — “— em Ve" ag = = 2 _ aE. 
Medical and other health workers....cccccoccccceces . . : ? . i. 3.7 
Teachers, except COllE Se. .ccccccescccccsccccvcccces 263 80h 1.6 6 3-7 1,132 268 86), 1.7 6) ba 
Other professional, technical, and kindred workers 3, 684 688} 6.5] 8.1] 3.2] 4,185] 3,512 673] 6.4] 7.9] 3.2 5 

POrCMErs BHA. LAr MATACEN Es és ois 6:50 bs 010's'o 015 005% 00000 2,878 13351 4:55)| 6.3 -6] 3,136] 3,000 137} 4.8] 6.8 mi 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm... 5,886} 1,101} 10.4] 12.9] 5.1.) 7,022] 5,944] 1,078] 10.7] 13.4 5.1 
Salaried workers. ccccccccocvccescscescccseeceseseces 2,950 504 51 6.5| 2.3 3,304 | 2,873 431 5el 6.5] 2.0 
Self-employed workers in retail trade...cccccccccs 35 367 2.6 3.0 1.7 1,810} 1,413 398 2.8 3.2 Eo 15 
Self-employed workers, except retail trade....ece.e 1,563 230 2.7 3-4 1.1 1,907 1,658 249} 2.9 3-7 1.2 

Clerical and Kindred Workers, oos060s2+60000ee2sseces 3,033 | 6,533.| 14.3] 6.7-] 30.1] 9,273 | 3,001 | 6,272] 14.2] 6.8] 29.8. a 
Stenographers, typists, and secretaries. .cccscceee 79 | 2, 32h 3.6 -2| 10.7 2,203 78 | 2,125 3.4 e2 | 10.1 = 
Other clerical and kindred workers...ssesccesecces 2,954 | 4,209] 10.7] 6.5]19.4] 7,069] 2,923 | 4,147] 10.8] 6.6] 19.7 

SALOS WOFKELE. «<i0\00.0.0.0 0 0b:010'0 0.01600 0\0c 0i0\v bao en 00500006 ; 2,817 | 1,732.) 6.8.) 6.1.) 8.0-} 4,148) 2,560] 1,588-| 6.3.) 5.8 tS 
Retell Utraterss. sens nsas ees sede esseee ceioree se scuen 1,110} 1,516] 3.9] 2.4] 7.0] 2,426] 1,012 /1,413] 3.7] 2.3] 6.7 
Other sales workers. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 1,707 216 2.9 Seti 1.0 1,722 1,548 174 2.6 3.5 8 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerS..ccecececees : — we gi gia M ook — 208 sie ee 1.0 
CarpenterSeccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccsccscccece ° : f = ,) ~ * 7 
Construction craftsmen, except carpenters..ccccces 1,868 8 2.8 41 1) 1,716 1,705 10 2.6 Se (1) 

Mechanics and repairmen. .,cccccccccccccccccccccces 2,104 25 3-1 4.6 1 agg 2,096 13 rs ig el 

Metal craftsmen, except mechanicsS....cccccccccccece — 6 ne 2.4 (2) eo ae > 26 ap : 

Other craftsmen and kindred workers....ccscccccses i, ' 110 ] ae 5 1 084 eo 79 1.7 23 y 

Foremen, not elsewhere classified...cceccccccccccs 1,010 72 1.6 bi +3 ? ’ . * . 
i i . 8,808 | 3,353 | 18.1.]19.3 | 15.6 | 21,432 11 | 3,220 | 17-5 | 18.5 | 15.3 F 

Operatives and kindred workerS..ccccccccccrcccccvece ? ’ ‘ 

Drivers and: GeTiVergMens »<.0.cisicccsccswoceuvesicwees 2,381 12} 35651) Die oli] 72,156 41 15} 13.3-] 8 1 : 
Other operatives and kindred workers: 

Durable goods manufacturing...csccccccccsccccces 2,620 923] 5-3] 5-7] 4.3] 3,062 286 = 4.7} 5.2 - s 

Nondurable goods manufacturing. .ccccccccscccsecs 1,667 | 1,787 5.1 Sef 8.3 3, 366 620 1,7 Dee 3-7 3 Cc 

OUST: AndNSL TABS. ssaxo esse sn ccnaes soos ses secwere 2,140 631] 4.1] 4.7] 2.9] 2,847 | 2,164 683] 4.4] 4.9] 3.2 0 

P 

i 29} 2,088] 3.1 ol 9.6] 2,114 50 | 2,064 3.2 ol | 9.8 iS 

Private household workerS..cecccccccccccccscccccscces ’ 

Service workers, except private household....ccccees 2,88h | 3,074 8.9 | 6.3) 14.3 5,103 ier 2,898 ay = ~ F 
Protective service WorkerS..cccccccccccccccccccccs 750 33 | 1.2] 1.6 +2 i u . - l. °T ° : 
Waiters, cooks, and bartenders...cccccsccccccccces 508 | 1,183 | 2.5 | 1.1] 5.5 | 1,637 514 } 1,12 2.5] 1.2] 5.3 } 
Other service workerS..cccccccccccccccccccccccces ° 1,626 1,858 5.2 3.6 8.6 3,295 | 1,551 1,744 5.0 3-5 8.3 

POPEMENS oisi0sbiasscreweencwiesece seer! 1,967.) 1,140-| 4.6} 4.3] 5.2] 3,264 | 2,099 |1,165 | 5.0] 4.7] 5.5: 

gc ic RN pielbye aie slsialbiote ee ieipleieceovele ele piers 1,429 333261) See 5 1,905 1,556 349 | 2.9] 3.5] 1.7 
Unpaid family workers....cccsecces eocccccccccccccecs 538 807 2.0 ules 3-7 1,360 543 "2 es ae “ 

Laborers, except farm and min€.ccccccccccccccccccocss, 4,151 78 6.3 9.1 4 4,107 4,023 4 e: es (i) 

CONSEFUCTIONs .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccocecs 1,014 2 1.5 2.2 (2) 1,050 1,046 1. . ! 
Mann FaCeurlnys :< <icisis scissile ese siciv nei weisleisieisieessiels 1,275 56 | 2.0 | 2.8 -3 | 1,115 | 1,074 41] 1.7] 2h 2 
Other industries. .ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccece 1,862 20 2.8 4.1 ol 1,942 1,903 39 3.0 4.3 +2 
luess than 0.05. 
Table A-11: Major occupation group of employed persons, by color and sex 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
August 1959 August 1958 
Major occupation group Nonwhite White 
Total Female| Total Male |Female]} Total Male |Female|] Total Female 
WR cctcscininckwscninsil thousands..| 60,346 18,918} 6,893 .| 4,157] 2,736] 58,717/40,356]18, 361] 6,651 2,675 
PEFCENt. + cccceccccccccccccossesccs 100.0 100.0} 100.0 -| 100.0j 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0{ 100.0] 100.0) 100.0 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers 10.6 10.9 3.8 oak 4.9 10.8} 10.4] 11.9 hel 3.4 5.2 

Farmers and farm managerS..cccccccccccccccce 4.6 363 Set aS 4.9 6.9 6 3.5 5.3 oT 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

SXGPDE. TREN, 600646059046 54 500Gb wSSS5e00s's E531 2359 5-5 2.6 2.8 2.3 11.7] 14.4 5.6 2.6 3.0 2.1 

Clerical and kindred worker8.....cccccoccece 15.2 6.8] 33.4 6.0 4.8 7.9 15.1 6.91 33.2 6.0 5.5 6.8 

SS1S5 AOPEEPESs iss cbeuwsuesnavesinsoeesesans 7.4 6.7 8.9 1.4 1.4 1.5 6.9 6.3 8.4 eS 8 2.0 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers..... 14.0} 19.9 ew. 5.9 9.4 4 13.9] 19.8 1 Wt 5.2 8.5 4 

Operatives and kindred workersS....cccccccccee 17.91 19.0] 15.55} 29:9 23,0) 25.5 1722), IO.) 15.3 19.8] 22.9] 15.1 

Private household workerS...ccsscsceccececes 1.9} (1)] 6.0] 14.0 2] 34.8 1.9 ali. “S29 562 -6| 37.0 

Service workers, except private household... 1.6 See Ase 29:29 a5 ..55| 22.5 Tso 5.5| 12.8 16.9] 14.7] 20.2 

Farm laborers and foremen. .cccccccccccccccce 4.0 3.8 4.5 9.9 9.5 10.5 kek 4.2 4g 10.1 10.2 9.9 

Laborers, except farm and mine..cccccssccecs 5.3 7.5 AY 15.3 25.2 3 533 Te5 4 15.3) 2501 6 






































lness than 0.05. 








’ Unemployment 


Table A-12: Unemployed persons, by duration of uncmployment 





(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 













































































——— Aug. 1959 July June May Apr. Mer. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept.]| Aug. 
eae St See Number |Percent| 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 _|_1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 1958 1958 
| ABN C EEOC CELE 3,426] 100.0 | 3,744} 3,982] 3,309] 3,627] 4, 362] 4,749 | 4, 7ak | 4,108] 3,833] 3,605] 4,111} 4,699 
Less than B WOGEGs ccccccvccccsose 1,567 45.7 Eytes 2,27h 1,405 1, 362 1, 365 1,600 1,861 1,706 1,632 1,522 1,569 1,716 
Less than 1 week. .cccccccccccce 25 “7 16 55 25 22 13 17 § il 10 11 25 21 
Per ORR CeCe eter PECE CT OCELEC 451] 13.2 450 691 hO7T 35 361 337 307 376 389 374 395 375 
PO ES AOE OEE ECL CEE CCCOUC EL 435] 12.7 506 T1T hid 403 383 468 473 477 Kok 399 481 500 
eee ea. igasehe ors 358] 10.4 hoo] §=502] «321] «326] 309] 8} «= 562] «(t9] «=403] «= 307] Ss Gh] 
Pg CCRC EE COT PCE LOR CC 298 8.7 361 309 ah. 286 299 360 511 423 6 Bi 304 73 
res OCC CHOC COPE CORT CEC OCOD 1,076] 31.4 -} 1,154 780 8G4. 848] 1,452] 1,685 | 1,488] 1,099 967 892] 1,080} 1, 332 
i Le Gr URGEEs sclciscdteceoccadacs 262 8.2 LO 191 219 246 290 402 423 296 272 277 214 285 
7 to 10 weeks........ Waeneeeee 504] 14.7 463 339 382 319 533 T7T4 621 475 423 390 430 648 
1d tO 24 WERKE ccnsctcccans wees 290 8.5 251 250 263 283 629 909 hdd 328 272 225 4.36 399 
15 weeks ON ONETsc0cscatesciacie e's . 783] 22.9 817 927] 1,120] 1,398] 1,544] 1,464] 1,375] 1,302] 1,234] 1,392] 1,461] 1,650 
15) fo 26 WOME: caiccsasaceeccecis 290 8.5 302 387 515 675 767 727 DDT 520 499 581 573 678 
27 weeks and over....... ueevees 493) 14.4 515 540 605 723 TTT 737 818 782 735 11 888 972 
Average duration........... calesice pee eaee - 13.4] 13.0] 15.8] 16.8] 16.8] 15.4] 15.4] 15.6] 15.4] 16.6] 16.4] 15.8 
Table A-13: Unemployed persons, by major occupation group and industry group 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) 
August 1959 July 1959 August 1958 
Occupation and industry Percent Unemployment Percent Unemployment Percent Unemployment 
distribution ratel distribution ratel distribution ratel 
MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
TOtaliccccscsccrdccecvcvesececescosseseceesess 100.0 4.8 100.0 922 100.0 6.7 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers.....eeees bo 2.0 3.6 2.0 4.0 2.7 
Baveers and far) MANAGES: «cco cccccccccccaccaciceccesies <a am a «3 ot 26 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm..... 205 1.2 2.6 1.4 8 1.9 
Clerical and Kindred Workers. cose ccccccccscsccceceses 10.3 3.6 8.9 3.4 9.8 4.7 
Sales workers..... haviewe cteceudndedacsosnddddecseneee hey 3.2 4.3 3-5 3-9 4,2 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers....seceeeceecs 9.9 Sot 8.1 3.3 pa 5.8 
Operatives and kindred workers...cccccccccccccsccccccs 2h .2 6.4 23-1 6.6 30.5 11.2 
Private household workers..... PEPE CCPL ECC CLUE ORCS 2.5 3.9 3.8 6.1 3-0 6.2 
Service workers, except private household...........- 10.7 5.8 10.4 6.1 9.3 Tel 
Baim tahorete: aiid) Lovenetics < cick dicsccccewsiccewclwsceeca hk 4.6 4.0 4,2 2.8 3.9 
Laborers, except farm and GiNe....c cc cccccceccncucseews 12.3 91 12.9 10.2 12.4 12.4 
No previous Work G€xPerienés. ccciccccctsccccsecoccecus 14.5 = 18.1 ~ 10.1 - 
INDUSTRY GROUP 
Wotal Mics ccewacwe nse ewascnetweaewwewcdades 100.0 4.8 100.0 222 100.0 0.7 
Experienced wage and salary workers.....seeeeeees 83.4 4.9 719.9 5el 87.5 6.1 
RGwiaul tunes. cccsk deo dale acdadecacileu daadudataancd dada 5.2 8.3 4.7 7-6 3-2 6.5 
Noiingricultucal indlstrtes <..<sssccsscecdcansccvesases 78.2 4.7 Tel 5.0 84.3 Tel 
Mining, forestry, and fisheriesecéisscccccecscececes 1.8 9-3 19 10.1 1.8 12.2 
Constructiote<seccessce «cscs Wacandudeddaadisacnnasde 91 723 94 8.1 9-7 10.5 
MaMa VOE ls cceuee sd oe ccvcdedcsedleoceecduessecuen 26.5 5-0 23-7 520 3504 9.6 
Durable goods..... CCT CER ECT OT TEETER C OE 15-1 del 12.6 4.7 2h..5 1.8 
Primary metal tndtstviless. ic 6ccccisweasweacoawns 1.‘ 529 1.6 4.5 3-3 12.4 
Fabricated metal products... ccccccscecscsceccees 1.4 4.0 1.4 4.5 2.4 10.4 
Machinery (except electrical )....cccccccccccccce 1.1 204 1.5 3-5 3-3 9.6 
Electrical machinery......seeceees annua aree star ES 4.8 es 3.8 2.5 10.1 
Transportation Equipments «.ccccccecccscccetceece 5.8 8.9 3-1 Se T9 15.9 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......sesececeece 4.6 16.3 1.8 7-2 6.2 30.8 
All other transportation equipment............ 1.2 3-3 1.3 369 1.7 5-8 
Other durable goods industries......sseeeeceeees 3-1 4.3 3-7 507 Jel 10.3 
Nondurable goods...... BEC CECE CL OCCT EP EE CEE EL EE 11.4 4.9 11.1 565 10.9 6.7 
Food and kindred prodctssc<oc0 sececccwveecccsces 2.7 5.4 2.9 6.8 2.2 6.4 
Testile-mill prodietaccescccsccceceucesadccuccaus 1.5 4.9 1.7 6.1 2.0 8.7 
Apparel and other finished textile products..... 3-0 T9 3.2 10.0 3-1 11.2 
Other nondurable goods industries....sseeesecees 4.2 3.8 3-3 3-3 3-6 4.7 
Transportation and public utilities.....csccseececes 5 elt 309 hed 3-5 D3 5-4 
Railroads and railway express....ccccccccccccceces 1.3 4.0 1.3 3-9 2.2 9-0 
Other transportation. ..cccccccsccccccecccccccccesse 2.9 567 2.3 502 2.4 6.9 
Communication and other public utilities.......... 1.2 2.2 9 1.8 “7 1.9 
Wholesale and retail trade........ wNerea wai dratae aa aes 16.2 5.2 16.5 567 14.9 6.5 
Pinance, insurance, and real estate..ccccccvcccecees 1.6 2.1 1.6 2.4 1.8 364 
Setvice industries: ccccdascsacveaneewsse aedenedeaea 15.5 4.3 15.7 47 13.8 522 
Professional SésVicedecscccccccceccccevces MEP CECRECE 6.1 305 4.9 3-1 4.6 3-7 
ALY other service industries... cccccccccccsececes 94 5-0 10.8 6.1 9.2 6.6 
PODELC: admin ie ratlOls sacacesacicecaceouaccdecesncmes 2e1 2.2 1.7 2.0 1.6 2e4 























IPercent of labor force in each group who were unemployed. 2Includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, and persons with no 
previous work experience, not shown separately. 








Long-Term Unemployment 





Table A-14: Persons unemployed 15 weeks and over, by selected characteristics 


(Persons 14 years of age and over) 












































iia, 
August 1959 July 1959 August 1958 
_——— << 
Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Characteristics Percent unemployed Percent unemployed Percent unemployed 
distribution] in each [distribution in each |distribution| in each 
group group group 
ee 
AGE AND SEX 
Total..... Cities cdekebisaieehwibneminemtmide 100.0 22.9 100.0 21.8 100.0 35.1 
Male: 14 years and over..... Sele eioles bis oins 0 bide ibiereuibineies Cis T ah.8 68.9 2k.4 74.0 30.7 
14 to 17 years..... ls 's't5 0 ln Safe ya iw nun 910 to 0 colo 9 Siw inig aiervieie Sievers O57 oo5 2.4 Sel 2.2 15.4 
18 and 19 years.ccccccccccccccccccccces $6 de esccceece 3.8 12.7 3.8 13.5 Bey; 25.7 
20 0128) sears. ccnacsessanes NO Svalavateleweusteretanenaye To 20.9 reid: IS S7 11.0 39.9 
25 to 34 yearSececccccccccce eeceneece 0100-0 0006 06 eee 1262 259 12.6 27.0 
hati Rh ag cut eta inde tn nuud guabien Yeti 14.2 31.3 13.3 32.6 \ 30-1 42.2 
BS Ba GE EAL B66 Kidbe can'cios esac suvessoes eenicsw eee ea 23.9 33-4 2h. 3 35.2 23.5 45.9 
B65 years and OVEPeccccccccccccccceccccccccccccccccecs 3.6 33-7 5.4 42.3 3-5 46.7 
«Female: 14 years and OVErecccccccccccccccce 5 nin ialbibia Aes ieyaseiererare 32.3 19.6 31.0 ae AS: 26.0 26.4 
AO AOE AT Sisic esc ainio'sm ics eae slob bine ineig seibieeierers sgoniere 307 9.5 355 7.6 Leff 10.2 
20 to 24 years...... siebieW RPGS Oes sarees pewiaisesieois 4.7 19.4 365 14.6 3.3 21.9 
25: to 34 yearBe.sccees eine eles ; se awereels ey oe ae 5.0 16.9 4.5 16.3 12 
BB RoE WeBP Bs <6cciee'vic pie lowe telco ris eisisebeat ares eaeaes 8.0 25.0 8.1 26.5 2? Shh 
5 FeATS: GUA OVEL sic sis.0ceesiniese eee 00s oi ible oeteus ele teoerare 10.9 PEAS nie ey 25 ea 8.4 31.8 
MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 
Wibehnscinkaienbedenwn RnR esrerres inching aa nike 100.0 22.9 100.0 21.8 100.0 (1) 
Male: Married, wife present....scesseeee a ginanseeeeie see eaawe 3569 27-1 BT eT 29.2 (1) (1) 
Bing Iie sicu4% ors sss See eeiais esis ara ta oreo siete sie sRewlawareee 23.9 20.3 23.0 17.5 (1) (1) 
DEER iss sees ces batiecvinesie Sismeisia teers sehen cane . 729 35.8 &.3 37.2 (1) (1) 
Female: Married, husband present...eccececesees SisGlesis iereie's 1565 19.1 15.0 18.8 (1) (1) 
SIMB1e. Ses0ke< Sane sts Soke wins saws ee eweweeee eauioeee 99 19.6 3.8 14.6 (1) (1) 
Othebesciceseease Seeeiealoes ceeiecaeeusinees ease 6.9 21.3 7.2 21.1 (1) (1) 
COLOR AND SEX 
Dlisriinxiavmaaennveim anni eine Keneee 100.0 22.9 100.0 21.8 100.0 3541 
TEE skcnssinnccn’ Lin cdsaaetaN enn De eeu naien am ‘soneeNKe 2.8 22.1 76.3 21.8 0.0 35.5 
NBIOs 6s osscnakesaes ea re Mivkus erase a eT 47.8 23.6 51.0 24.0 58.5 39.6 
A ee ee Gibabneicses Sausistinsis oaneione ols eubaineibe eiarthekte 25.0 19.7 25-3 18.3 21.5 by I | 
NGRWHER Es sxn6seve sees nes ey er sivbininlele bre sere ereaeaseee ar 27-2 25.9 23.8 22.6 20.0 33.9 
Male.ccccccccccce eoccccccccces covccccccce eovcccccccccce 20.4 29.8 E78 25.6 15.6 40.3 
PEROLEC. 58000855005 sbuieennesnsenw ows se cbieeeeee ee oy ee 6.7 18.5 6.0 16.7 hk 21.8 
MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
Totalsicissiec siieow em eneen Aialelevisiniels sista Snoivenys ace 100.0 22.9 100.0 21.8 100.0 35.1 
Professional, technical, and kindred workerS...cssccececceee 41 2ee( 367 21.9 2.3 19.4 
Farmers and farm managerS..eeceecececee pie dueinverecate seule eisTaversiacwiere 23 (2) 02 (2) ak (2) 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm....seceees 3e1 (2) 4.3 36.5 2.5 32.3 
Clerical and kindred workersS..seccscceceees . aieincatars sretenreieis 12.5 27.8 11.7 28.8 7.8 27.6 
Sales workerS..ccccees pisses deine cise slaisieieeies essere slevwie ever sibus 309 20.3 2.9 14.9 Brad 29.3 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers..... eT ey ei easels &.9 20.7 9.7 26.5 Ais PSs 41.8 
Operatives and kindred workers...eceecesesees gistbsays avelox sie mine 28.5 27.0 29.0 27.6 39.2 43.8 
Private household workerS...ecseceees bee seine wise scar vo uh ievauelers 250 (2) L3 TO 1.8 22e) 
Service workers, except private household,..... pie horetate ares 1250 25.8 ae 24.0 Tas 28.5 
Farm laborers and foremen.ccscccccccccccsccccccccccccccsccce 1.9 10.1 2.2 12.0 iO 10.7 
Laborers, except farm and mine....esssecsee Sie hisiseerh eiaeipalee 14.0 2529 16.1 2753 ay 47 
No previous work experience. ..eccccccccecececes ot ccccccccces 8.8 13.9 7-6 9.1 5.3 18.4 
INDUSTRY GROUP 
Mota weweriseicunsecienas sausage sien oiels 100.0 2269 100.0 21.8 100.0 35-1 
Experienced wage and salary workers ..cccccccccccccccees . 89.3 20.8 89.8 oh.u 93.2 37-4 
Agriculture..... Sein swinweie piaten ive ee ee'e'e'e eb oe le Seisinieie sone 2.2 9.6 2.7 12.5 3 8.7 
Nonagricultural industries ..cscccccscccccccces aos Sa 87.1 25.4 ies: 25.2 92.4 38.5 
Mining, forestry, and fisheries. ...seccceees occ ecco 3.5 (2) 3.1 (2) aa | (2) 
CORBtPUCtIONs 5 sss 00:s4 500-00 eeeue ae, ptiess eis eG So peieie lace iaere 8.8 22.2 11.3 26.3 9.0 32.4 
Manufacturing....... pisleloe soos pieeleiete sisie Wawel wine eew sev etes 3305 28.9 32.0 29.1 46.6 46.4 
Durable G00dS...000000c00008 sesisseae seco ee ois pwalnepaiste 18.5 28.0 18.7 32.0 3564 50.8 
Nondurable go00ds......... Seite ba ewie es sieeve sreisle eis larwineies 15.0 29.9 1353 25.8 a ees: 36.4 
Transportation and public utilities..... ovcce cece . 6.5 27.6 6.8 33-3 7.6 50.6 
Wholesale and retail trade..... Nib wesereews Coccccccccece ih..7 20.8 17.8 23.5 14.3 33.6 
Service and finance, insurance, and real estate....eeeee 16.2 21.6 L369 16.9 10.0 22.6 
Poll) SARI E SGA LEON 6 osc s/o 505.6004 05h 00 oe eo a.e' icaeoe oe 360 (2) 2.6 (2) 2k (2) 





INot available. 
with no previous work experience, 


not shown separately. 


2Dercent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


8Includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, and persons 
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Table A-15: Persons at work, by hours worked, type of industry, and class of worker 


August 1959 


(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 






































































































































Agriculture Nonagricultural industries 
ya ; Wage and salary workers 
Hours worked Total ? 1 _— and) Self- pert bs Private] _ Self- _— 
ota salary |employed amily Total Retail |b houses Govern- Gkhas employed} family 
»f workers | workers | workers ment workers | workers 
4 holds 
Total at work...thousands....| 60,430] 6,157 1,906 2,898 | 1,355 | 54,273] 47,834 | 2,408 | 5,540 | 39,886] 5,796 643 
Percent. .ccccccccccccce 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.90 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.u 
dt GOP SA NOUNS ss ster eccioinielereieve ers ece ee 16.7| 26.2 30.6 16.7 4O.4 15.6 15.2] 61.3 10.0 13.4 15.€ 37.0 
fe Vey Pa HOURS a sie cnc auacinaia nea 4.6 6.3 O44 Tel - 4.4 4.3] 34.4 aol 2.9 5.7 - 
> G6 tor D2 NOUNAL «sie sclvarcleraaeowes 4.6 9.3 9.3 41 20.6 4.1 3.9] 14.0 2.8 3.5 hel 16.8 
22 to 29 hours......... Se alarare ae 3.7 6.5 6.2 3.5 13.5 3.4 3-3 8.0 2.3 3.2 2.5 ta 
Sto Ga haveseates vce deeu sles * 3.8 4] 5.7 2.0 6.3 $7 3.7 4.9 2.8 3.8 3.0 8.3 
GB 86)-40 Hoursiiss cccossicie fa apace Ae 48.5 16.0 20.6 11.9 18.0 52.3 56.1 20.0 67.7 56.8 22.8 22.4 
BG tor AO NOUUS ess ccaocsicsecucee 6.1 Tel 6.6 5.8 10.5 6.0 6.1 5.4 4.0 6.5 4 3 7-3 
BO Nouns. 2 bececiew sas Sdlecsecsucwop aaah 8-9 14.0 6.1 us, 46.2] 50.0] 14.6 | 63.7 50.3 18.5 15.1 
41 hours and over.....eeee eraesiors 34.8] 57.8 48.9 71.4 41.5 32.1 28.5] 18.7 22.2 30.0 61.7 40.7 
Gi tore hourse.4 ccecscascewsce 7.7 5.4 75 3.8 6.2 7-9 8.0] 4.1 T.2 8.4 6.8 5.5 
ABH GUN Se cutee wed octeereratcots guest ToS] ~Sek 5.3 5.1 4.7 7.6 7-6] 5.1 5.6 8.0 8.1 5.1 
49 hours and OVE sc cceccceceees 19.8) 47.3 36.1 62.5 30.6 16.6 12.9 9.5 9.4 13.6 46.8 30.1 
49 to 54 hoursSe.ceccecccccces D9 9.1 14.1 6.9 5.6 96D 4.9 2.7 2.8 2-3 11.2 5 ol 
Fah MEY ty sree) een NaS ; ane 4.2 5.4 57 3.8 2.5 23 2.4 1.6 2.4 4.3 2.6 
BO Go. GOs HOWE Sk diad ow cedewteouse 5.6 14.4 10.2 19.4 9.7 4.6 3.3 1.9 2.6 3-5 15.1 8.5 
70 hours and OvVereccececcccce 5.6 19.6 6.4 32.5 10.5 4.0 2.4 2.5 2.4 2.4 16.2 13.6 
Average hours..ccesceccccccce ware 41.8 47.7 40.6 55.4 41.1 41.2 40.2 26.1 40.8 40.9 49.2 42.5 
Table A-16: Persons employed in nonagricuttural industries, by full-time or part-time status and reason for part time 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Hours worked, usual status, and Aug. July Aug. Hours worked, usual status, and Aug. July Aug. 
reason working part time 1959 1959 1958 reason working part time 1959 1959 1958 
LOUE | Pee enaCCeerc ere tere cre eceeee 60, 884 |69,769 58, 746 Usually work full time—Continued 1,736] 1,980] 1,570 
Part time for other reasons..ccccccccccce 
ro With a job but not at work...... scecceececces| 6,609] 6,890] 5,68 Ogu} Mites ail J cawaade vededsawenceeaas 502} 412] hee 
At work. ccccccccccce Sete eemedeakeadae esedeae 54,273 [53,879 153,062 VaGatlotis cccccocceeesddvetecacnceseeewe Li7 409 370 
G1 ROUrs Bhd GWOR ins cist cceseccus es Cree 17,461 117,438 16,409 Bal WeaUNGHs cic: cccencedaweeannceaeeaes 172 360 179 
35 to 40 hours..... PP CLC CCT CUTE Ce 28, 336 |27,425 |28, 03) Hob idavcescaciswcs de ceneas deuce eeueans 105 ? 3 
i UO: SA ROUPS ss 6s cwrewddccceuseves ecto ...| 8,475] 9,016] 8, 623 RELAGUNGUs se caccatewcecereceveundeuaween 540 798 556 
Usually work full time on present job: : 
Part time for economic reasons.........| 1,003 863 1,400 | usually work part time on present job: , 
Si dele Won leases wee sie ain cislewara male nearees 750 642] 1,245 For economic reasons!.....cceeeees Vesccee 1,544) 1,726] 1,674 
Material shortages or repairs..... nee 76 50 69 MGOCRGE NOGESs << bccndegedeadwaccesnsaus 17.7 178 3763 
New job started. ccccccccccccccee eevee 136 109 130 ; : : 
is JOU LONI NaUOReus'dcicclee ees eeeeceadee - 4O 61 57 Pow Gthee LeasOtns+cacndcusavescancecweves 4,191] 4,447 | 2.976 
AGerage horas «cccecddocuuaccoe cas wee] 23-8] 23.6] 2b.4 Average hours for total at work...ceecceees 41.2] 40.8] ho.8 
Iprimarily includes persons who could find only part-time work. 
Table A-17: Wage and salary workers, by full-time or part-time status and major industry group 
August 1959 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
to 34 hours 41 hours and over 
Total Usually work full Usually work part |35 to 40 49 
Major industry group at ‘ time on present job time on present job| 39 rt . 41 to 48 |hours 
work |Total| “part time |Part time For For hours| — Sally 47 Tiouvel and 
for economic] for other] economic other hours over 
reasons reasons reasons reasons 
Agriculture..... WANE CC OT ee Cee ere S oC 100.0} 30.4 5 ee 4.7 10.2 12.0 5.6)1b.0] 48.9) 7.5 5.3 | 26.1 
Nonagricultural industries........ weccdece | tOuee 1) +3 reo 5 3.0 Tz 6.1 [50.0 | 28.5] 8.0] 7.6 ]12.9 
Cons truetlonves s.06saauiecieneeces scccess fLOO.Op LV-6 3-7 5.8 3-1 2.0 5-4 [54.3 | 25.6 8.9] 5.2 111.5 
Manufacturing. «<s<nec<s<8s Keicwiveciavacs PLOOLOp 12-5 2.4 3-5 1.0 2.4 9-7 [61.2 23.8 7-5 7-0 | 9.3 
Durable Z00ds..cccceceeee eee NS aid Sa. ee A.3 es “10 23.3 Li. 7.0 9.0 
Nondurable £00dS.cccceccccceees cosece 100.0} !2-3 3.1 a9 as 3- -9 [54.3 | 24.5 — 7.0 9-7 
e ; i ae Sas 7.5 1.8 2.) 127 1.9 hil 62-65 25.71 7.11 6.8 B49 
Transportation and public utilities....|100.0 s es P peep Biigan & ae 
Wholesale and retail trade..........-+-|100.0 18.90 1 2.2 4.3 at 9-0 | 35.0 41.2)10.9 | 10.7 | 19.€ 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....|100.0} 11.1 -7 226 1.1 6.7 i7.¥ 49.5 22.3 1-3 3-7 | 11.3 
Service. industries. <<.osc cascsicc cuceews PLOOLOE CO-o 1.5 3.9 6.7 17.6 6.4 136.6 PB .2] 6.9 | 7.4 $13.7 
Educational services. .ccccccccccccece 100.0} 21.3 25 7.8 1.0 12.0 7.8 [48.6 | 22.4] 7.3 4.7 110.4 
Other professional services.....ssee- 100.0 15.7 ) 3.9 1.2 12.0 6.5 }51.8] 25.9] 6.¢ el | 13.2 
All other service industries......+.-|100.0}] 36. 2.2 2.1 10.6 22.0 6.2 26.5 30.4) €.9] 9.0 | 14.5 
All other industries....eee- masidceae «o~ | 100.60 3.0 so 4.1 8 2.4 4.1 761.4 25-5) 6.2 7 12.2 
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Table A-18: Persons at work, by full-time or part-time status and major occupation group 


c 


August 1959 


(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 











































































































1 to 34 hours 41 hours and over 
Sota) Usually work full Usually work part 35 t | rl 
eve time on present job/time on present job °!} 40 a 
Major occupation group at Santotine 39 h 41 to age 
work | Total £ Part time For For hours pune Total 47 48 hours hours 
oa for other] economic | other hours|2°UFS| and 
econom+c | reasons | reasons | reasons over 
reasons — |— | | 
WA ininveccctcrnstensecnesieoes 100.0} 16.6]__1.9 3.3 2.9 8.5 6.1] 42.4] 34.8] 7.6] 7.3] 19.9] 41.8 
Professional, technical, and kindred ps A 
POTEET Rs cies ce bie easiest eee : 100.0] i1-7 oh +0 4 9D el | 51.1 31.0 €.9| 5.9] 18.2] bo.4 
Farmers and farm managers....ccccseone 100.0 009 3.1 4.0 2 8. 6 9-9} 72.6 3.8 5.0 | 63.8 | 56.0 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 7: 
Oxbbot TATEsscnexu<snassoessoes enews 100.0; 7.1 05 2.8 4 3.4 329 PegeL POO.) “TS 8.1] 44.3 | 50.6 
Clerical and kindred workers........e. 100.0} 13.8 8 258 1.0 9.2 lakes] | bila sh| mabye 6571 3-9] 4.5] 38.5 
Bales Gorker sess cwnsccicascnisseue none 100.0] 23.1 6 2.5 3-7 16.3 5.8 | 32.4] 38.8] 10.0] 7.8] 21.0] 39.6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
WACRBP Bin sss <s1sbaneuos5see esos sue ae 100.0] 8.6 2.1 2.6 1.3 1.6 bod 55.2) 32.05 9.1 8.4 1 14.5 | 42.0 
Operatives and kindred workers........ 100.0} 12.5 Bice, Sif) 2.1 3.2 5.4 151.3] 30.8) 8.8) 8.1) 12.9] 41.5 
Private household workers.....seeeeees 100.0} 59.7 Za 2.5 VEST 37-8 5.7 | 14.6] 19-6 | 4.9] 5.3] 9.6) 26.7 
Service workers, except private s 
HOnSsholdiasccssesecue veer naws ca eseae 100.0] 20.4 1.2 2.1 4.5 12.6 5.1 | 36.6] 37.9] 6.8] 13.6] 17.5 | 40.9 
Farm laborers and foremen......eseeees 100.0] 36.2 2.4 4.3 6.5 23.0 8.7] 9.7] 45.3 6.9 5-0 | 33.4 | 40.4 
Laborers, except farm and mine........ 100.0} 24.7 a 4.9 C.7 23 5.0]49.3] 21.0] 6.9] 6.4] 7.7 | 36.8 
Table A-19: Persons at work in nonagricultural industries, by full-time and part-time status and selected characteristics 
August 1959’ 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
en 1 to 34 hours 
at work Usually work full Usually work part 35 to 41 
Characteristics time on present job |time on present job 40 hours | Average 
(1 Total Part time |Part time For For hours wie none 
n thou- 5 over 
wands Percent for economic|for other] economic other 
reasons reascns reasons reasons 
AGE AND SEX 
WOUAl osins owes cess ss aeseauiuenioss 54,273 100.0 | 15.5 1.8 3.2 2.8 Tt 52.2 32.2 | 41.2 
Malena sspncancsuneeieaieasoasawuusione 36,629 100.0 | 10.9 io Sd 2.3 S27 51.4 37.8 43.2 
ee ae eS ae ee 1,467 100.0 56.1 1.3 1.8 18.0 35.0 7.0 16.8 27.6 
1840 Sh PRAPSs 05o soe awence saeuiere 4,4h2 100.0 12.3 2.5 2.9 3-7 3.2 52.9 34.9 42.0 
C5 te. Ol Seares sss sa skeen es cena 8,570 100.0 7.0 1.8 3.4 9 9 53.9 39.1 44S 
BB! 46 AO POTS i is s.becueesessehiwewes 8,625 100.0 €.6 16 3.4 9 at 52.0 41.4 4G 
BS tO BAM PPBES s i55.5500%easasesbeens 12,056 100.0 8.2 1.8 3.0 Ls7 Ly 52.9 38.8 AKL 
OS PeGre Bh OVERS 66565 so 00 sees esees 1,470 100.0 30.5 Lek 2.8 2.6 2k .O 39.9 29.6 37.9 
Pawel Oss 5 kee shisnensnnseeranewaaeeee 17,643 100.0 | 25.5 1.9 303 kL 16.2 53.9 20.6 36.9 
2620 ATI PRTRii nose endo ceasawecews 1,113 100.0 | 56.6 12 ee 13.4 39.8 29.5 13.9 26.5 
16 2G WOR GREP Bs isinKkseeadseeseusansws 3,015 100.0 Rosey Uae 6! 2.9 3.2 Tec 66. t7.5 38.2 
BE. Co GR RRE Sinks Sccwssnawiowsewas 3,079 100.0 | 23.8 1.9 4.) 2.4 15.4 58.0 18.2 36.6 
BB Rarer ee Biivk cussions saeco ons 3,878 100.0 | 24.6 2.4 2.6 350 15.6 54.6 20.8 37.4 
45 to 64 years.cccccccvccccccccceses 5,945 100.0 24.6 1.9 30k 41 15.5 51.6 23.8 36.2 
C5: PEATE VERA OVER: 0:5:00%5s00ncesoee'se 61 100.0 40.5 1.5 4.5 eal) 28.4 5 26.8 34.6 
MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 
Male: Single...scssscccsceccscsceccves 6,353 100.0 | 22.7 2.0 2.4 7.0 11.3 50.9 | 26.3 | 38.1 
Married, wife present...ecsceeee 28,400 100.0 8.1 1.8 3.33 Vek 1.9 51.2 40.8 hb .5 
Other. .sscccccecccesscvccsccccce 1,876 100.0 | 14.4 1.8 3.9 3.9 4.8 54.6 | 32.0 | 41.6 
Pewee? BINGE siccissccngneerseeewenies 4,75 100.0 | 24.0 1.6 2.8 5.4 14.0 57.7 18.3 36.2 
Married, husband present...... 9,171 100.0 | 27.4 2.0 3.5 2.9 19.0 53.3 | 19.4 36.6 
GEER. csisuasivesnsseesecenmese tet 100.0 22.9 2.3 35 5.0 12,1 50.7 26.5 38.4 
COLOR AND SEX 
WEN da sxnwecharctntiocseenncnll 48,925 | 100.0} 14.6 1.6 3.2 2.2 7.6 52.5 | 33.0 | 41.6 
Diibksdhevcernnsacpebebenetanaemmaten 33,428 | 100.0] 10.1 1.6 3-1 1.8 3.6 51.0 | 36.8 | 43.6 
PeNNL 6 ikki sina ocwuneasnne sanweenere 15,497 100.0 | 22.9 cleg 3.3 2.9 16.0 55-5 | 20.6) Sie3 
ee Te 5,347 _|_100.0 | 25.6 4.0 3.4 9.0 942 50.0 | 2h. | 37-3 
9.6 
MALE s 00:4:0:6:0:00wiw 0's 00:0'66.0.0:00'0'b0' abe ee ee 3,201 100.0 17-9 4.0 3-3 6.8 3.8 55.0 27.2 39. 
ii aaa iain wl lea 2,146 100.0 | 37-2 3.9 3.6 12.3 17-4 42.5 | 20.2 | 33.9 
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Historical Industry Employment 


Table B-1: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
1919 te date 


(In thousands) 











Finance, 
Transportation i * = s 
Year and month TOTAL Mining Wisi srie ee Manufaeturing and public pores porns ee sede oten ged Government 
utilities aatate 
1919eccccccccccces 26,829 1,124 1,021 10,5% 3,711 hk, 664 1,050 2,054 2,671 
19BDeccccccccccccs 27,088 1,29 848 10,534 3,998 4,623 1,110 2,142 2,603 
l92lesececcccccece| 24,125 953 1,012 8,132 3,459 4, 754 1,097 2,187 2,531 
192Becvcccvecccece 25,569 920 1,185 8,986 3,505 5, 08% 1,079 2,268 2,542 
1923 ccccccccceces 28,128 1,203 1,229 10,155 3,882 5,494 1,123 2,432 2,611 
192d cccccccccsecs 27,770 1,092 1,321 9,523 3, 806 5,626 1,163 2,516 2,723 
19S eccccccvccccce 28,505 1,080 1,546 9,786 3,824 5,810 1,166 2,591 2,802 
192 rvccccccccccccs 29,539 1,176 1,555 9,997 3,940 6,033 1,235 2,755 2,848 
l9ZTeccccccccccces 29,691 1,105 1,608 9,839 3,891 6,165 1,295 2, 2,917 
1928. cceccccccccee 29,710 1,042 1,606 9,786 3, 6,137 1, 360 2,962 2,996 
9B ecvcccccocccce 31,041 1,078 1,497 10,594 3,907 6,401 1,431 3,127 3,066 
WWecccccecceccce| 29,IK3 1,000 1,372 9,401 3,675 6, 06% 1, 398 3,084 3,149 
l9Zlevccccccccccce 26, 383 864 1,214 8,021 3,243 5,531 1,333 2,913 3, 264 
l9Beccccccccccecs 23,377 722 979 6,797 2, 4,907 1,270 2,682 3,225 
1933ecceeeeeceseee| 23,466 735 809 7,258 2,659 k,999 1,225 2,614 3,167 
1OPeccccccccccece 25,699 87h 862 8, 346 2,736 5,552 1,267 2, 78h 3,298 
19D cecoccscccccce 26,792 888 912 8,907 2,771 5,692 1,262 2,883 3,477 | 
19ZBeccceccccccece , 802 937 1,145 9,653 2,956 6,076 1,313 3,060 3,662 n 
TOSToccccccccecece| 30,718 1,006 1,12 10,606 3,114 6,543 1,355 3,233 3, 749 
19B.cccccccceccee| 26,902 882 1,055 9,253 2, 840 6,453 1,347 3,196 3,876 d 
l9BWecccccccccccce 3,311 845 1,150 10,078 2,912 6,612 1,399 3,321 3,995 - 
Whrerceccccccccs| 8,058 916 1, 10,780 3,013 6,940 1,436 3,477 4,202 
1Dhlecccccccceccce 36,220 G47 1,790 12,974 3,248 7,416 1,480 3, 705 4,660 t 
IhB.ccsecscccsece| 9,719 983 2,170 15,051 3,433 7, 333 1,469 3,857 5,483 r 
19h Ze cccccccccccce 42,106 91T 1,567 17, #2 3,619 Tol 1,435 3,919 6,080 y 
19th cccccccccccce 41,534 883 1,094 17,101 3,798 7,260 1,409 3,934 6,043 
lDk5ecccccccccccce 40,037 826 1,132 15,302 3,872 1,522 1,428 4,011 5, ae E 
19k6seeveseceeceee| 41,287 852 | 1,661 14,462 4,023 8,602 1,619 4, hh 5,595 m 
19k Tocccccccccccece 43,462 943 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,672 4, 783 5,474 
WhB.cccccccccecce bh bas 982 2,169 15,321 4, 1k2 9,519 1,741 4,925 5,650 p 
WWkQecccccccccccce| 43,315 918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9,513 1,765 4,972 5,856 
WWeccccccccccccc| hh, 73B 889 2, 333 14, 967 3,9TT 9, 645 1,824 5,077 6,026 fe) 
l195lecccccccccccce 7,37 916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 5, 264 6, 389 y 
1952ecccccccccccce| 48, 303 885 2,634 16, 334 4,185 10,261 1,967 5,411 6,609 
195 Zecccccccccccce 49,681 852 2,622 17,238 hk, 221 10,527 2,038 5,538 6,645 m 
e 
IDNs ssccccvesuee 48,431 TTT 2,593 15,995 4,009 10,520 2,122 5, 66% 6,751 
1955 eecccccccecces 50,056 TTT 2,759 16,563 4,062 10, 846 2,219 5,916 6,914 : 
lWGccscsececseces 51,766 807 2,929 16,903 4,161 11,221 2, 08 6,160 7,277 
ID Tecceccceceecce 52,162 809 2,808 16,782 4,151 11, H2 2,348 6, 336 7,626 
Iitccseseceeceeee 50, 543 Ta. 2,648 15,468 3,903 11,141 2, 37% 6, 395 7,893 
1958: August.ccecs 50,576 708 2,955 15,462 3,897 11,011 2,413 6,452 7,678 
September... 51,237 711 2,927 15,755 3,886 11,151 2,392 6,472 7,943 
October..... 51,236 708 2,887 15,536 3,897 11,225 2,380 6,463 8,040 
November....| 51,432 712 2,784 15,795 3,885 11, 382 2,374 6,426 8,074 
December.... 51,935 713 2,486 15,749 3,881 11,976 2,373 6, 384 8,373 
1959: January... 50, 310 704 2, 343 15,674 3,836 11,052 2, 363 6,314 8,024 
February.... 50, 315 693 2,256 15,771 3,835 10,990 2,371 6, 333 8,066 
Marchecececce 50,878 688 2,417 15,969 3,865 11,063 2, 386 6, 377 8,093 
April.cese ee 51,430 694 2,662 16,034 3,879 11,136 2,403 6,511 8,111 
MBYcccccccce 51,982 701 2,834 16,187 3,914 11,234 2,413 6,583 8,116 
VUNG s ocweeee 52,580 Tk3 2,986 16,455 3,944 11,352 2,442 6 623 8,065 
Jilbyseses oo 52,371 708 3,045 16,418 3,951 313 2.4 é, SOT 852 
AUBUGEaceores 52,0° 25 3.127 16,175 3,926 11, 326 2,473 6,596 7,83 
































NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Current Industry Employment 


Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 












































(In thousands) oo 
All employees Production workers] 
Industry Aug. July June Aug. July Aug. July June Aug. July 
1959 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1959 nO BY 1958 1958 7 
Rt ckOceouseana Ges euwesieaeanaees oe 52,084 | 52,371 |52,580 |50,576 |50,178 - - = - = 
PR 
6: 5 e 8 565 cox B 
I. is cassis vant cate iosuanisletiensedaioel 25 708 713 708 705 * 55 565 559 556 
NI tiinsccicnvccnimimicunmalee 59-2 97.0] 97-7] 88.8} 90.3) - 80.2) 8.9} 721) 73.5 ; 
EPO! MINING 5:60:56 i606 90. bin'ivnle-e woes S18 - 35.0 3504 29.9 30.4 ~ 30.3 3065 2543 2567 
Capper MINING s dos dan Sennseseecreeeeues = 30.8 31.1 27-7 27-1 = 2542 25.6 22.4 22.0 P 
baad Bad Sine BINH Gis6s:6 55 0562 asses ees - 12.6 12.6 11.5 12.1 - 10.2 10.2 oes 9.7 
= R 
AMTRRACITEMAMING. ois:cccicrcseaierceeeceeien - 17.2 153 18.1 1° ,4 - 15.6 13.6 16.2 17.5 
. N 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINING........secceeeeee 128.9 169.8] 177.9) 184.5} 179.6 = 147.4) 158.5] 163.3] 158.0 : 
CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS FA 
PRODUCTIONS 6.00225 sGn ccs ooekasnnepiece sees 3 310.5 308.7 304.7 302.9 3 218.9 216.8 213.3} 2112.8 qT 
Petroleum and natural-gas production fi C 
(except contract services)..cecccceces = 183.8 182.8 190.4 190.3 a 108.5 107.3 135.2 115.6 i 
NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING........ 113.4 113.8) 113.2 111.6 112.4 = 95.6 95.0 93.9 95.1 : 
M 
L 
CONTRACT QONS TRU TION oss sisis screeeieesewet 3,127 3,045 2,986 2,955 2,882 a 2,636 2,583 2,570 2,503 : 
M 
NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION.............004% - 685 685 670 656 ~ 604 604 596 581 
Highway and street construction........ = 343.3 335-0 326.1 318.1 - 316.2 307.2 301.0 293.0 MA 
Other nonbuilding construction....ceoee - 341.7 350.0 343.6 337-7 - 288.1 297-2 294.8 288.4 E 
A 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION..........00.0000. ; 2,360 | 2,301 | 2,285 | 2,226 - | 2,032 | 1,979 | 1,974 | 1,922 ‘ 
M 
CURERAL COUTRAETORGS 6.6cccs cccvescceses. Sh1.4} 824.0} 525.0] 811.0 - 7HO.5} 724.3) 730-1] 717.0 F 
SPECIAL=TRADE CONTRACTORS.............-. 1,518.1) 1,477.2) 1,459.5{ 1,414.9 = 1,291.3} 1,254.6] 1,244.0] 1,204.5 ¢ 
Plumbing and heating...scceccccsssccece cS 321.9} 314.0) 318.7] 311.6 zs 263.3} 256.2] 260.3) 253.7 0 
Painting and decorating....cceccccsccce - 239.4 2176-7 200.7 197-4 - 218.1 197.2 183.9 180.2 iS 
BISGLP eal MORK Lc ns <se ews de kees sao ees - 179.2 176.5 182.2 173.9 - 142.7 140.7 146.5 138.9 y 
Other special-trade contractors......e.- - 717-6 769.0 T5729 732.0 - 667.2 660.5 653.3 631.7 
EL 
k 
PIE NGTING ss si:xcinsss esas seeeteeeoieseen 16,175 | 16,418 [16,455 ]15,462 |15,161 [22,195 |12,4¥7 |12,52h |11,645 12, 353 
E 
DURABIESQDODSss0soucws danecnaesee enteee 9,073 9,526 | 9,581 | 8,571 | 8,496 | 6,705 7,167 | 7,248 | 6,339 | 6,270 I 
NONDURABIE GODDS. oo6 Soesssiiecesesscuccece 7,102 6,892 | 6,874 6,891 6,665 | 5,490 5,280 5,276 5,306 | 5,083 : 
k 
Durable Goods S C 
y 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES............eeeeee 142.9 142.6 139.7 128.5 127.2 73.0 72.6 72.9 66.8 67.0 
Th 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS...........eeeeeee 697.6 6954. 691.8 645.7 637-01 630.0 627.6 623.8 500.6 572.0 ' 
Logging camps and contractors..ccccccccce - 118.2 1126: 94.7 92.8 - Pale 105.2 83.4 86.5 
Sawmills and planing Mi11s. 04 s.6660600000 = 328.8} 330.9 323.7 320.0 = 300.5 302.4 296.6 292.9 
illwork, plywood, prefabricated 
structural wood products...ssecssssccces - 146.8 145.9 131.4 128.0 = 124.9 124.1 110.5 107.3 
WObden CONTAINETS : 06s66is ss Sb kes deseo does = 4.8 45.6 43.6 4h 6 = 41.1 41.8 30. 40.5 
Miscellaneous wood products... cscccccccce - 56.8) 57-3 52.3 51.6 = 49.7 50.3 KS 4h.8 ‘ 
FURNITURE AND FIKRTORES <6 ocssicscincceioesccs 393-4 381.6, 304.1) 360.20) 345.5) 331.6 319.5 320.7] 300.5] 285.5 
Household: furniture, .6c60 5 sbawsenesdses = 275 04 277.20 258.4 248.6 = 237 ei 238.0 221.9 211.7 : 
Office, public-building, and profes- ( 
BAOnal Purnitiire sss cascksosensnaecesnaes - 46.1 46.2 WAS 41.2 - 36.3 36.0 35el 32.0 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and = P M 
PISPOPERS cc bccciee arises ShbSk eee kee seas us 359) 35-4 34.8 33-7 cs TS 26-7 26.2 24.8 1 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
FUPNICULe And TACUPE]S ee iv s:510.55 5006 0 e-0-0 = 2k .2 25.3 22.5 22.0 = 5636 20.0 17-3 17.0 ! 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS........... 571-6} 564.9) 566.4 526.3; 519.4) 469-7) 463.5] 465.81 429.7 122.0 
Piatihlapeice huis cook J 32.9 3361 30.3) 28.3 2 28.9 29.2 26.44 abd | 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... - 98.8 103-1] + 96.9 97.3 - 83.7 88.1 82.2 82.2 
Glass products made of purchased glass... - 18.3 17.0 16.0 15.6 - uae 14.8 Lek 12.7 | 
Cement yar aulics <<. ssien sabe s~oxawaes z: 43.4 43.2) 42.6 42.6 = 36.0 35.8 35-3 3502 
Structural clay products’ «.sewiisce disses os - 78.2 78.3 76.1 15.2 - 68.3 0.4 66.3 65-4 
Pottery and related products....cccccccee - 59.6 Oy 42.6 42,1 - 43.7 42,4 36.6 3540 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... - 123.1 122.5 115.4 112.9 - 99.6 99.2 93.0 90.3 
Cut-stone and stone products....ceccceees - 18.3 18.2 1U.3 19.7 = 15.8 ney & 15.6 16.2 
Misc. nonmetallic mineral products....... - 101.4 100.5 BE 1. 86.7 = 7204 72.2 61.2 Jed 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Tabie B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry—Continued 












































—— All employees Production workers! 
Industry Aug. July June Aug. July Aug. July June Aug. July 
1959 1959 1959 1958 1958 1959 1959 1959 1958 1958 
Durable Goods-—-Continued 

PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES........+-.eeeeee 644.5 | 1,267.2 | 1,291.4] 1,073.2 | 1,060.9 615.4] 1,038.3 | 1,066.5 863.8 851.9 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 

POR DUNG WME G3 cic Na 4c oiorala diwb’egacsl Sa a-aores = 632.4 651.8 525.4 516.5 - 522.0 543.1 428.0 419.1 
Tron and steel foundries. ...ciseceseccss - 230.3 231.4 185.8 189.0 ~ 197.7 199.8 155.9 159.2 
Primary smelting and refining of 

nonferrous Metals...seseseccceceveceees = 56.9 56.3 53.8 53.7 = Lyk Whe h1.2 ho.8 
Secondary smelting and refining of 

RoNnferrOUs MECE Se iis 6656556 eck eecdeewe = 12.5 12.5 13 i = 9.4 9.4 8.1 7-9 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 

nonferrous MetalsSececccecccccccccccccce - 119.2 119.6 104.9 103.6 a 91.9 92.7 80.3 79.1 
Nonferrous LoUndriess ccc cs cececcccnceces - 63.9 64.8 56.0 53-2 = 52.4 53.4 dh.g 42.3 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries.. - 152.0 155.0 136.0 133.8 - 120.5 124.0 105.5 103.5 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS.......seeeeeees 1,062.5 | 1,083.1] 1,102.0] 1,022.3 998.1 831.3} 846.1 865.8 788.3 764.9 
Tin cans and other tinware...ccccecseeces = 63.3 63.1 63.2 61.2 - 55-5 55.4 55-3 53.4 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware....... - 132.5 136.4 124.5 121.4 - 104.4 108.4 96.6 93.4 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 

plumbers’ supplies. .scccscccccccescecce - 116.4 118.7 110.1 106.3 = 88.9 91.5 84.1 80.4 
Fabricated structural metal products.... - 303.2 301.6 307.1 303.8 = 221.9 220.7 223.8 220.5 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving.. - 227.9 233.5 202.2 199.0 - 185.6 191.5 160.9 158.1 
Hi ghtinenSixtuneas vavislewsisiedons sass cee = 47.1 48.8 43.3 41.7 - 36.6 38.2 33.2 31.6 
Fabricated wire products..cccceccccsccccs 56.3 57.7 51.4 50.0 - 45.3 46.5 40.7 39.2 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products. = 136.4 142.2 120.5 114.7 - 107.9 113.6 93-7 88.3 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)..........-. 1,622.2 | 1,635.9] 1,644.9] 1,436.9] 1,449.8} 1,135.9/1,151.6 | 1,167.0 976.8 990.2 
Bidines and turbinedsc<<cccacecwccossens = 103.7 105.1 90.2 89.2 - 66.4 67.5 56.8 56.5 
Agricultural machinery and tractors..... - 173.6 173.0 134.7 136.1 - 126.2 127.1 91.8 94.0 
Construction and mining machinery....... 134.9 136.2 118.5 119.0 93.8 95.5 79.5 79.8 
Metalworking machinery....ccescccccceces 20.3 239.4 205.6 211.6 = 176.7 176.3 145.6 151.7 
Special-industry machinery (except 

metalworking machinery)....sccecceccees = 163.1 166.2 155.1 154.3 - 113.0 115.6 104.5 103.7 
General industrial machinery.......eeees S 227.5 225.5 211.6 212.5 - 14h.1 143.3 130.3 131.0 
Office and store machines and devices... ~ 132.0 132.6 12h.1 123.6 - 89.3 90.2 82.7 82.1 
Service-industry and household machines. - 185.6 187.2 158.5 163.8 - 137-3 141.1 113.3 118.5 
Miscellaneous machinery parts...cecccees - 275.2 279-7 238.6 239.7 = 204.8 210.4 172.3 172.9 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. «+--+ sseeseeeeeeeeee 1,272.0 | 1,2hh.4] 1,232.6] 1,104.6] 1,078.5 857.9 839.2 832.5 734.0 711.6 
Electrical generating, transmission, 

distribution, and industrial apparatus. - 407.1 405.6 363.7 360.2 “ 277-3 277-9 238.6 235.1 
Electrical appliances... ccccccseceevececs - 37.0 37.0 33.1 31.9 = 27.4 27.5 2h.1 23.0 
Insulated wire and cablessccsccecceceee - 26.9 27.9 Ohn.6 23.2 - 20.) 21.4 18.6 17-3 
Electrical equipment for vehicles....... 69.4 69.8 58.4 57.8 - 53.9 54.3 4h.3 43.3 
Blectvie Lampe. i caceccsacccuc caciwevew sce = 27.6 27.4 25.1 oh.6 - 23.8 23.7 21.3 20.8 
Communication equipment.....scccsecccees - 627.2 615.8 554.6 536.6 - 400.0 391.8 354.9 340.6 
Miscellaneous electrical products....... - 49.2 49.1 45.1 4h.2 = 36.4 35.9 32.2 31.5 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT..-----eeeeeeeeee 1,615.7 | 1,692.2] 1,703.7] 1,500.3] 1,528.6} 1,130.1] 1,208.7 | 1,224.0 | 1,033.6 | 1,062.9 
Motor vehicles and equipment......eeeeee - 7h3.0 754.2 548.9 579.2 ~ 585.0 598.1 402.2 432.7 
AIVCTGEC and PartSc cccccsleccveccaucecesae - 736.5 735-3 75502 751.2 = 451.0 451.3 7h. 471.3 
BSVGRARC seca nns deca cweerawas eaves wanes - 434.0 434.0 458.9 455.9 - 266.9 266.0 291.4 289.1 
Aircraft engines and parts...eccccceeee = 147.7 146.6 150.9 151.3 ~ 87.3 86.8 87.7 87.9 
Aircraft propellers and parts......seee. ~ wk wk 17.2 18.0 = 9.3 9.3 11.1 11.9 
Other aircraft parts and equipment..... - 1h0.4 140.3 128.2 126.0 = 87.5 89.2 83.9 82.4 
Ship and boat building and repairing.... = 14h. 3 148.0 141.1 142.1 = 120.6 124.3 118.1 119.2 
Ship building and repairing............ 123.1 124.2 125.3 124.7 102.5 103.5 105.0 104.5 
Boat building and repairing.......eee0- - 21.2 23.8 15.8 17.4 ~ 18.1 20.8 13.1 14.7 
Ral lvoad! qui nmente as occccicwccendecdecies - 57.8 55.8 45.3 47.3 = 43.3 41.7 31.2 32.7 
Other transportation equipment.......+.- 10.6 10.4 9.8 8.8 - 8.8 8.6 8.0 7.0 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS........- 344.9 339-2 339.2 309.1 306.8 226.8} 221.1 223.5 199-2 195-9 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 

insteunenta « ac sieaeniers aceue cade naaeuee - 65.6 63.9 57.5 57-5 - 35.7 35.0 30.8 30.6 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 

OED) Ch VC Tet ere OE OCEE ECC CCT - 9h.5 94.6 81.1 81.4 = 63.0 63.9 53.4 53.4 
Optical instruments and lenses.....eeees - 15.2 15.0 13.8 13.6 - 10.4 10.1 9.1 8.9 
Surgical, medical, and dental 

HCE Chef COOP OCEOOCCCOOCTE LOCOCO CECE - 42.0 43.5 41.0 41.1 - 27.6 29.4 26.6 27.0 
OBNGHSENE c) GOddSiec/ccnevecdcieueeceseveeee - 25.3 25.7 23.1 23.0 ~ 19.7 20.2 17-9 17.6 
Photographic apparatus... .ccccscccceccecs - 65.7 65.0 64.8 64.9 = 39-7 39.3 38.9 38.5 
NAULQONGS QU@ CLOCESiacndecoewidsdeamedeea - 30.9 31.5 27.8 25.3 25.0 25.6 22.5 19.9 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary 
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Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry—Continued 
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(In thousands) 






































All employees Production workers! ein 
Industry Aug. July June Aug. July Aug. July June Aug. | July 
1959 1959 1959 1958 1958 1959 1959 1959 1958 1958 
Durable Goods—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... 505.2] 479.1] 485.2] 463.7] 4bb.of 403.1] 378.5] 385.3 | 365.6] 3h6.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... - 4h 2 45.2 43.1 42.6 - 34.4 35.5 33-5 32.8 
Musical instruments and parts.:......e0- = 15.5 15.7 15.9 14.7 = 12.4 12.6 13.0 11.8 
Toys and sporting G00dS....sccsececssese - 84.6 87.5 89.7 84.2 - 71.1 73-7 75-5 70.1 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies.... = SLe1 30.8 29.8 28.7 - 23.0 22.7 21.6 20.6 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions....... - 59.0 59.5 59.6 54.6 ~ 47.5 47.9 47.9 43.1 
Fabricated plastics products...ssceosees = 91.4 92.1 82.8 80.6 = 71.3 72.3 64.0 61.6 
Other manufacturing industries.......... - 153.3 154.4 142.8 138.6 = 118.8 120.6 110.1 106.2 
Nondurable Goods 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS............+04. 1,607.9 | 1,523.4 [1,479.2 [1,621.4 | 1,529.7 [1,157.6 | 1,070.6 {1,029.6 |1,172.0 |1,080.6 
Meat: PFOGUCESs 06:00 6:5 60-010 655 0'0:0:040 06666010 - 305.7 305.8 310.0 307.2 - 245.7 2b4 65 246.0 243.8 
DRSEe OPOURCE Bs isn a 5 os 8 a NOES Ses - 104 .4 104.4 105.7 107.4 - 72.2 72.3 Woke, 73.0 
Canning and preserviNngs e<é.<00%seeseess - 256.7 214.2 342.9 54.5 - 222.2 179.9 306.9 220.2 
Grain-mill products. .cccccccccccccccccce - 116.0 115.6 117.0 116.0 ~ 80.4 79.7 82.4 81.4 
BAKEDY, DEOGUCEB ik sok dA eke KO SSS edna SESS 287.9 28h .6 286.9 287.3 - 163.0 162.3 166.3 167.1 
DNR i ict sccrise car tncdexeeorwenbaee - 26.2 25.9 26.8 27.1 « 20.5 20.1 21.4 21.6 
Confectionery and related products...... z 69.1 71.0 15-5 68.6 2 55.1 57.0 61.5 54.6 
BEVOPRGEG 6665555555086 s koe ene es eeee oes - 220.0 21€.4 216.6 220.2 - Piet 116.0 117.7 120.9 
Miscellaneous food products....sessecees = 137.4 141.3 141.8 141.4 ks 93.8 97.8 3 98.0 
TOBACCO NANUFACTURES » 6.0: 0:s:6ccceweees see 98.7 {1.0 79.9 96.3 79.4 88.8 67.3 63.9 85.5 69.5 
eet eee eee ere ee ee ee eee ~ 35.0 31> 36.9 36.3 - 30.7 32. 32.0 31.3 
CES ONSis 6645 05S cae Shoe SSS UN e eee 3 25.5 27.0 28.6 Stet = 24.0 25.4 26.9 26.1 
Tobacco ana Shull ls. s4is suse esa eeasasiewe | 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.4 = ef 5.8 5.4 54 
Tobacco stemming and redrying........ - God. 8.5 24 .3 9.0 - 6.9 6.3 21.2 Car 
TERTAUCEOM TL APRODUCT SB siossisisickccncasawntan ' 904.5 945.2 975.1 QhE.4 920.4 892.0 873.0 882.8 855.2 830.2 
Scouring and combing plantss<ccccscececs | = 5.8 SOK 4 5.6 5.5 = 52 pipes 5.1 5.0 
Warn and thread, S022 65s6is6isckc ee eee eee 110.9 112.0 108.3 104.4 - 102.5 103.1 99.9 96.0 
Broad-—woven fabric mills... ceccccsecccce 396.5 399.1 398.1 392.9 = 368.7 371.3 370.1 365.3 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares.....eceees 29.9 30.2 27.6 26.8 as 26.1 26.6 23.9 23.2 
Ret GaeS WETS: 60.00. s e's e060 SSS es ees 221.0 224.9 215.3 204.6 = 200.7 204.8 195.0 184.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.......e00. = 88.7 89.6 84.9 82.9 - 76.7 77.6 73.8 71.7 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.. s 45.6 45.7 43.3 ay ¢ = 38.0 38.0 35-3 33.8 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)....... ms 9.8 10.2 10.4 9.9 ae 8.5 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Miscellaneous textile f00ds...cccccccees ‘a 57.0 STs t 52.9 oS f - 46.5 47.3 43.1 42.0 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUD IB sasicuwisnak cone same soineeweirles 1,238.5 | 1,177.8 |1,200.2 ]1,172.1 [1,120.7 [1,207.3 |1,047.6 |1,067.9 ]1,044.3 992.0 
Men's and boys" suits and coats......e.. = 106.1 113.3 107.2 103.1 = o4.y 101.4 95.0 90.8 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work 
GUAM ina kin va eetbenensaiisk sheer = 339-1 | 340.5 | 314.5] 307.3 ‘ 309.3 | 310.5 | 287.0 | 279.9 
WOMGR* S DULEIMEOR: 6:6:5:4554K os wwe eben es ~ 329.5 336.7 348.9 328.1 - 293-1 299.4 312.2 291.4 
Women's, children's under garments...... - 112.7 116.8 112.6 106.5 = 100.1 104.4 100.9 9h 5 
MID Mineiny cag entraiulewemweneseealunewsoe “ 18.3 13.7 20.4 15.7 es 16.2 11.5 18.4 407 
Chilaren’s OUterwe ars sss 50%. sis vis'we 6:00 see - The 76.8 76.0 7504 = 65.9 68.5 6704 66.5 
RM Miiatniscaeiavonbavicantaneecces ‘ 9.6 9.9] 10.7) 1l2]  _ 763 765 8.2 8.6 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... = 572 60.7 58.3 5361 - 51.3 54.6 52.7 47.4 
Other fabricated textile products....... - L3i6e 131.8 123.5 119.3 - 110.0 110.1 102.5 98.2 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS..............-- 567.9 561.9] 565.0 550.2 537-8 | 455.8] 449.5 | 453.3 | 441.7 | 429.0 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills....... = 276.9 277.9 272.3 265.3 a 225.9 227.0 222.7 215.4 
Paperboard containers and boxes.....eceee - 152.1 153.8 149.9 146.0 = 12753 123.0 120.0 116.1 
Other paper and allied products.......e. = 132.9 133.3 128.0 126.5 io 102.3 103.3 99.0 97.5 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
PUR NERS cok oun tekowuce sch assesses 868 .4 865.4 862.8 847.8 B44. 554.6 551.3 554.9 541.7 537.2 
ects) vin: gh TR EE I TE eee = 323.9 322.0 pee 6 315.8 a 159.7 160.7 156.3 155.7 
PREPIDRECRD Bi5:s.cewieaGaw dene bauweeasieeee = 61.4 60.6 60.0 59.5 a 25.2 25.8 eb St 24,1 
BOOKS sick ss 'swandisw suman Grceins vasianes = 57.6 5Te1 54.8 54.3 = 35-1 35.2 33.3 32.9 
COMMBPOLAL PrIMCING) s.0%0.s%ssiesseeles esasee ‘ 222.6 222.6 218.1 218.0 = W78s7 178.9 1T5ek 174.6 
DIZBOEPRODING so 6605000 65%5 6086S OOS e = 65.7 66.0 65.2 65.0 a 49.6 49.9 49.4 49,1 
GESRCIRE COPUS ss ..6i5K5 405545 %6 6s bo NSO SS ~ 20.5 20.8 ell 20.5 2 14.7 15.5 15.4 Les 
Bookbinding and related industries...... - 45.8 46.0 45.4 44,2 m 36.0 36.3 35.7 34.7 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
arent nN ‘ 67.9 67.7 67.5 66.9 6 52.3 52.6 51.8 51.4 











See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry—Continued 


(In thousands) 











All employees Production workers! 
Industry Aug. July June Aug. July Aug. July June Aug. July 
1959 1959 1959 1958 1953 1959 1959 1959 1958 1958 
Nondurable Goods—Continued 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS.......... 853.1 846.1 843.2 816.0. 805.94 532.3 526.5] 526.9 504.1.) 495.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals........ os 103.2 102.2 101.0 100.8 - 69.0 68.1 ° 66.0 65.6 
Industrial organic chemicals.......... - 329.9 326.7 310.4 305.9 - 205.8 20k 4 190.0 186.4 
Drugs and medicines.......eee- ecccccee ~ 104.3 103.2 103.9 103.7 ~ 56.9 56.8 57-5 57-5 
Soap, cleaning and polishing ——- 
PRCLONGs o dviccdcsccccctcencioeeces waatea = 51.4 50.9 50.0 49.2 - 30.4 30.3 30.4 29.7 
Paints, pigments, and fillers......... ~ 7502 759 THe 73-4 - 45.0 45.4 45.0 4h 0 
Gum and wood chemicals..... nicedoueade - 7-8 745 > 729 = 6.4 6.1 6.4 6.5 
Fertilizers..... PECOOCTR OCTET EET ET - 3E.7 Wel 30.9 30.2 - 21.8 24.3 21.4 20.9 
Vegetable and animal oils and fate. - 37.3 37-6 36.0 35.3 - 24.5 Oh.7 23-9 23.1 
Miscellaneous Miah iis oo ieikcnccccas - 105.3 105.1 101.6 99.5 - 66.7 66.8 63.5 61.8 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL......... 238.5 238.8 238.3 239.2] 239.7 160.0 160.2.| 160.4 157.4.] 157. 
Petroleum refining..ccccccccccccccccce - 190.5 190.2 192.9 193-5 - 122.3 122.3 121.3 121.5 
Coke, other petroleum and pes 
PLOGUCUMeviciecccsscwenncedss ace etawevad = 48.3 48.1 46.3 46.2 - 37-9 38.1 36.1 35-9 
RUBBER PRODUCTS s 6 cocicccccccccvces Neigees 261.4 260.4 255.8 238.9 233.0 199.5 199.2 196.1 181.2 175.1 
Tires and inner tubes..... qiycelnre a = 102.3 97.0 98.1 96.6 - 74.8 70.7 72.5 1.0 
Rubber footwear........ Adacucdeaude aaiea = 22.5 22.3 20.6 20.1 ~ 18.2 18.2 16.4 15.9 
Other rubber products....... eveceesone - 135.6 136.5 120.2 116.3 - 106.2 107.2 92-3 88.2 
LEATHER AWD LEATHER PRODUCTS........... 383.1 375-5 3744 362.5 35465 y2.4 335-2 333-9 J 323.2 316.7 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. - 37-0 37-4 37-3 30.3 - 32.5 33-1 33-1 32.2 
Industrial leather belting and packing. - 5el Sel 3.9 3-7 - 3.9 4.0 2.9 2.7 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.. - 19.5 19.9 18.4 18.1 - 17-5 T9 16.5 16.2 
Footwear (except rubber)........ sccces i 252.0 252.2 240.6 238.8 - 227.1 227.0 216.8 215.! 
LUGGAGenccccccccccccccccvecccccccescce - 1525 15.3 15.8 14.7 ~ 13-2 13.0 13.1 12.2 
Handbags and small leather goods...... = 30.5 28.8 31.4 23.0 - 26.8 25.0 27.5 24.8 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods. = 15.9 SA 2 14.9 - 14.2 13.9 13.3 13.2 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES...... 3,926 3,951 3,944. | 3,897 3,907 - - -_ ae ss = 
TRARSUOR TATION: <cccceccccccececes Peer Cee 2,566 2,592 2,602 2,520 2,526 = = = = a 
Interstate railroads....seeeeee dateeveatecd Ae 960.9 967.8 965.1 957-9 — = a ~ - 
Claes I naetitcadss csc ccececdccucews - 846.2 050.3 Sky 837.5 - - - ~ - 
Local railways and bus lines....... ewe ms 92.4 92.5 95-1 954 a Pm = = = 
Trucking and warehousing......e.esceceees - 858.3 053-9 787.0 790.7 - - ~ - - 
Other transportation and services...... = 680.1 687.6 672.4 681.8 - - - - - 
Bus lines, except local....ceccccseces = 42.2 41.2 43.2 43.2 - - - ~ - 
Air transportation (common carrier)... a 146.8 145.4 142.0 142.7 = * = = = 
Pipe-line transportation (except ; 
natdral Gaslkecscccccccecccess uataea - 25.8 5-6 26.4 20.7 - - - + ~ 
I yi siccvice reeenwnnananeedl 7h9 Th9 Ths 764 | 769 ‘ ‘ . a “ 
CDOT SCOR OCOCCCERECOCECUCE COC CCRT TE - Till 70567 725-6 730-3 - - - - - 
Telegraph. . occ Riecedpeatederataee ~ 37-3 37-3 37-8 30.3 - - - - - 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILUGIESScccccsccccecesces 611 610 598 613 612. z 543 533 S4T 548 
Gas and electric utilities...ceceseeees - 586.0 57467 589.1 588.8 - 521.7 512.0 525.0 526.9 
Electric light and power utilities.... = 2592 258.2 261.9 262.0 - 225.2 224.7 226.3 | 226.6 
Gas WCET tiese ue ce cudeccsiaccssedecsdes - 156.1 154.6 155-6 1551 - 140.3 139-3 141.1 141.4 
Electric light and gas utilities 
Combined. ..<<scsees wie al aan Ae ae walera - 170.7 161.9 171.6 171.7 - 156.2 148.0 158.4 158.9 
Local utilities, not elsewhere - 
Classi filedicsccccecccucs Waseecedaawore - 23-9 23-0. 23-5 23-5 - 21.3 21.0 21.0 21.1 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE..........--+-- 11,326 |12,318 [11,352 [11,011 10,984 _ : : a p 
RNS Wao ick bisartccavceous 3,076 | 3,07 | 3,054- | 2,994 | 2,989 . - | 2,652. | 2,637. | 2,601. |2,597- 
Wholesalers, full-service and limited- 
fenotions: cecc<cces COC OPEL ILE . - 1,822.3] 1,813.2) 1,744.6] 1,737-1 - 1,593-1-| 1,584.4-] 1,526.3 | 1,520.6 
Automotive..cereccece caawes arececre waa - 137-2 135-7 127.6 127.4 - 119.6 18.1 111.0 110.7 
Groceries, food specialties, beer, 
wines, and liquors......s.ee. MPP Eee - 306.1 306.6 299.0 300.8 - 274.3 274.1 268.2 269.8 
Electrical goods, machinery, hardware, 
and plumbing equipment... ..seeeeesees - 452.1 4hg.2 437.0 436.1 - 391.0 389.0 379.8 379-0 
Other full-service and limited- 
function wholesalers..cccccccccccs ree - 926.9 921.7 881.0 872.8 - 808.2 803.2 767.3 761.1 
Wholesale distributors, other.......ee. - 1,251.8] 1,240.9] 1,249.7] 1,252.2 - 1,058.7 | 1,052.1 | 1,074.4 | 1,076.6 
































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 








Current Industry Employment 


Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry—Continued 


(In thousands) 





All employees 


Production workers 1 








Industry Aug. July June Aug. July Aug. July June Aug. 
1959 1959 1959 1958 1958 1959 1959 1959 1958 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE—Cont inued 
ee ee re ee 8, 250 8, 2hh 8,298 8,017 7,995 - = = - 
General merchandise stores.............. 1,401.2] 1,400.5] 1,422.4 | 1,350.9 | 1,336.7 ~ 1,303.7 [2 320ch 12525206 
Department stores and general 
Bald-prder HOUSER; 644414505666 > seaa cas - 900.6 913.2 870.8 863.5 831.3 844.7 802.0 
) Other general merchandise stores....... - 99.9 509.2 480.1 Liaise 472.4 81.7 450.8 
Food and Uiquor stores. ....6.c00ccewweses 1,600.8] 1,594.6] 1,616.6 | 1,582.1 | 1,590.7 - 1,463.4 | 1,489.9 | 1,468.2 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable markets... - B Begs Hn Wy og Fas Webs Sr ot) Pag] Wa eb eo oop] ea Re Eno - 1,073.3 | 1,100.7 | 1,060.5 
Dairy-product stores and dealers....... - 232.2 228.1 234.3 23.0 ~ 200.8 196.9 207.1 
Other food and liquor stores.......... - 210.8 215.1 Olise 217.6 ~ 189.3 192.3 200.6 
Automotive and accessories dealers...... 798.2 798.1 796.1 756.6 755.2 - 708.1 705.3 670.1 
Apparel and accessories stores.......... 566.9 57333 602.2 546.7 552.) - 522.0 550.5 96.8 
Other etal trades 3.6-s<os0sess ceoceees 3,882.8 3,877.6] 3,860.8] 3,780.9] 3,759.6 - 2,106.8 | 2,090.6 | 2,065.) 
Furniture and appliance stores......... - 388.9 387.8 385.1 384.5 - 351.9 351.0 349.3 
Drug StOPes.ccccccccccccsccccscseccccseces = 384.5 375.5 Seis nr 3529 - 363.4 355.3 334.5 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE....... 2,473 2,472 2,4h2 2,413 2,410 - - - - 
Banks and trust companies......ceccecceee - 649.2 638.4, 621.9 621.6 = = = = 
Security dealers and exchanges.......... - 96.4 95.1 85.6 85.2 _ = = 
Insurance carriers and agents........... - 913.8 902. 906.1 903.7 - - - - 
Other finance agencies and real estate.. - 812.6 806.5 799.2 799.6 - - = - 
SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS................. 6,596 6,607 6,623 6,452 6,465 - - - = 
Hotels and lodging places........ssssece - 607.0 532.7 608.3 607.0 - ~ - - 
Personal services: 
DRUG PIOSs ds connssasd mow ess ceaee tere ; - BEY iSe. 316.9 314.3 a Hy - - - - 
Cleaning and dyeing: Plants. s.c6cessiid - 169.1 176.0 163G2 167.1 - - - - 
Mtion PLE CNTe Ss iis inncsscw kc sneses wea wines - 192.8 191.1 195.6 193.9 - - - - 
RRS UNENN e siis ovsss-0-o'b wswinie oecies ousie ond weiner 7,836 7,852 8,065 7,678 7,66) = i 2 a 
FROLORL ucsicawitdusassdasheewasecenerne 2,195 2,190 2,185 2,192 2,192 - - - - 
BEBLUBIWEs 6 sac0asee nan enue sesees supwiede - 2,162.2] 2,156.9] 2,164.6] 2,164.7 - es = 
Department of Defense..........eeeeeeee - 949.8 948.1 967.6 968.8 = - = - 
Post. Office Department s..026.0 6.0080 50ein0 - Suo.4 5u7.3 Su1.6 533.9 - - - - 
ORDER REED CIESS 5 6.5 60505546 585 00s pe we See - 663.0 661.5 655.4 657.0 - - - - 
LOBISIGE A Wie osiswaogancclanas oeandcanioaaeee z 22.7 22.8 22,2 22,2 a 2 - 2 
PUBECIRES cs 'nccntee ats enakadaueinsebaweies - 4.8 4.8 4.7 Lew - - - - 
DTT ND BCE ie vis v's eins so e:0e arose ale enlon 5,641 5,662 5,880 5,486 5,472 - - - - 
bt. nips ag iatwtibnnne-enccevmaoabieeee a 1,479.4] 1,519.1} 1,443.9] 1,443.7 i a 2 . 
WORST sss: cuswienSewkesduuennesncs éacenenies - 4,182.3} 4,360.7] 4,041.9] 4,027.9 = = = = 
BGUCAUTON GS 5 6:60 00 6cceiee saa cwesencuaundars - 2535.9) 2501te Si 2290.2 25ee3c2 - - - - 
ORREE. « inerus oan seeseaesemanson eee eau ~ 3,315.8} 3,262.3] 3,255.6) 3,2h8.4 - - - - 



































a 
1958 


1,238.6 


795.3 
443.3 
1,478.0 
1,069.6 
207.3 
201.1 
668.6 
503.0 
2,058.3 
349.1 
33.2 





por mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; 


for all other industries, to nonsupervisory workers. 
2Data for nonsupervisory workers exclude eating and drinking places. 


NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Data are prepared by the U.S. Civil Service Commission and relate to civilian employment 


Table B-3: Federal military personnel 


(In thousands) 


for contract 


only. 


construction, to construction workers; and 











Branch | 1989 1968 1958 Branch 1989 1959 |_ 1958 
GI Ais's so sincawdoneuneemasese ___ 2,537 2.535 2,635 NEW Y, caters sac lolorsiawrerslernacuers 630.1 626.3 613.1 
RIT 655% ccivecnebeuseareiee 863.2 862.0 898.6 [Marine Corps.............: 174.8 175.6 190.9 
AAP OBOE 6 c.s.0s.s000 scawisiaw ee 838.7 840.) S7186 Wecomet Guardias:.'s ss cesinsses 30.6 30.) 30.7 


























Inata refer to forces both in continental United States and abroad. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Defense and U.S. Department of Treasury. 
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NY-Yontolilel INA WelUticte, 


; . , t | t 
Table B-4: Employees in nonagricultural establishments. Industry Employmen 


by industry division and selected groups, seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 














All employees Production workers 

Industry division and group Aug. July June Aug. July June 

1955 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 

1 MECPE DOL COE TOT T COPECE COCCI PEC EreCeCCE CCC CE ECe 52,047 52,585 52,07 ~ a e = 
MiMiNde cece n wiceciesccaceccocescensiccieciesisinendnceusaes 619 712 709 2 2 > 
Contract CONnStRUCEION: c. ccn% Sao cso wecnccencsnvancdous 2,332 2,309 2,799 = - ~ 
oT CLUE D0 Ape eOree CCRT CUCC CORT OCCT CT RECE ECE 16,051 16,536 16,527 12,0383 12,628 12,600 
Nama en UO Ss. Coc aw sic doncanscdudeceuwoddewceus 9,112 9,638 9,573 6, 7h 7,28) 7, 2hh 
HONGUREULE GOOOS? 6.6.6: ariisis-ciscrneivnw sie waueesetaaanes 6,939 6,948 6,95) 5,339 5,344 5,356 


Durable Goods 


Qpananc® aNd accessories... .cec cusses cccceeveucceewes 143 143 140 73 73 73 
Lumber and WOOG PKOdUCtSs. c<cwcwnaccccae one cwceneecees 67, 682 670 606 616 603 
Furniture and fixtures. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 398 395 39); 337 333 331 
Stone, Clay, ‘and Glass productss cc succccsecreccecess 566 569 563 65 69 on 
Primary metal’ industries cscs ceoccieceecesscaeaecieses 88 1,277 1,291 618 1,048 1,067 
Fabricated metal products. ccccccccccccccccccerseccce 1,071 1,109 1,106 339 872 870 
Machinery (except electrical). scccccccocceccosccesces 1,651 1,65) 1,633 1,165 1,170 1,155 
Electrical machinery. ccccccccccccccccccccscccceccces 1,290 1,27h 1,2h1 876 369 81 
Transportation equipment... .ceccccccececcccecececccces 1,616 1,692 1,70) 1,130 1,209 1, 22) 
Instruments and related products....scccccccccccccves 348 3L4 30 230 226 225 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....cccceeeees ave 507 99 91 05 399 391 


Nondurable Goods 




















Wood and: kindred productSveccccsecesecsvienvocdsencdacs 1,463 1,463 1,49) 1,023 1,020 1,047 
Pobadeo: ManULACTULES a 6.0.0.1: Ser nda.ce ReCesles os wweesionees 91 87 90 81 77 80 
Pantblesmi NY (produetsiec« dacs gsceswapsia cece cama cisinareae 99), 992 975 $01 900 883 
Apparel and other finished textile products........-. Ect 1,230 1,246 1,C85 1,097 ey as 
Paper and allied products...cccccccccccccsccccccccess 566 567 565 sh ss 453 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......... 87, 871 863 561 557 555 
Chemicals and atlied products<¢.<<ssseccccecseeweccas 859 857 853 sho 538 535 
Products of petroleum and coal....sccccecccccccccccce 236 236 236 157 15 158 
Rubber products... sccecccccccccccscvccccsvcecscssccee 263 266 256 202 205 196 
leather and leather products. o.ccccccccccceseeccecaes 376 379 376 335 338 336 
Transportation and public utilities................+. 3,897 3,922 3,928 - - - 
WANS GOR CAUIONS oo 65 c:5:0's: cca coins corcwsicncinsitawetsitars e555 2,579 2,589 - - = 
COMMURINCRE LON 6 ooo oie ccs oces cawdlmeiiwosowsusracinke The 7h2 Thy - = a 
Giher PUbbic WEibteeec cnc. ccc iatewnnddas ceed 602 601 595 - - - 
Wnolesale and fetatl trades... ccccd cctwastecdeceediaes 11,19), 11,459 11,425 - - - 
Wholesale trades s.c'ccccts conc 5s tea wewcsocsede dues 3,076 3,089 3,085 - = ~ 
ROGO EREUG cocci inececle cnt wanen a welecmuoeuseuweee 8,118 8,370 8,3h0 - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............eeeee- 2,136 2, 42h 2,418 = 75 “ 
SEFVICS And MISCO LANEOUSS<.. Jc wis cces.crcsviiecetnweees 6,563 6,57 6,525 ~ = = 
ROVAGIMNGR io raccacinn aud ouatedixmas dieaeudeaare Sees 8,155 8,099 8,076 re x e 
ROUGR Oc. carciacetnsr cso die he arsiwne oa wee caqeltuaw ae weee 2217 2,201 2,196 = = a 
SEPT) CO Cee OEE CEE ECCT E OTE COT CE TT 5,938 5,898 5,380 = E = 





NOTE: Data shown last month for May 1959 should have read as follows: Government 8,079; Federal 2,181; and State and local 5,898. 
Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Table B-5: Employees in private and Government shipyards, by region 


(In thousands) 

















Region! July 1959 June 1959 July 1958 
Total Private Navy Total Private Navy Total Private Navy 
ALL REGIONS........ sts shia 6 9 dlorer siete Wale erenieal se 216.6 123.1 93.5 217.4 12h.2 93.2 220.2 12.7 95.5 
MObthi AtBantle®..s)< cc srcicccacerdscacaccsicwases 101.3 60.2 41.1 100.6 59.9 40.7 100.5 57.5 43.0 
POUR At banth Cin. </c'e's cs /cea/ercisteroraercieieere stalatiecce 36.5 LEO 18.6 37.0 18.3 8.7 35.6 16.9 18.7 
GOEL iho 0:e: else ue aieereecisal Ua amie awaraseaneecenKs aeak 22k - 22.1 eek - 25.8 25.8 - 
RECE LE Os oles’ oricessneia we wsacwenceendeeueeeawas 49.0 IGa2 33.8 49.6 15.8 33.8 9.7 15.9 33.8 
COAG y LeRegerc-cisiciacree's dalviedundandecmenacwwes 3.38 3.8 - 329 3.8 ~ 4.5 4.5 - 
NE ROE CEO C CCT EO OCEECTEOPPCIEE TO CE CTT 3.9 BY. 4.3 4.3 = hel hel 





























1The North Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in Conn., Del., Maine, Md., Mass., N.H., N.J., N.Y¥-, Pa., 
R.I., Vt. The South Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in Fla., Ga., N.C., S.C., Va. The Gulf region 
includes all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in Ala., Fla., La., Miss., Tex. The Pacific region includes all yards in Calif., 
Oreg., Wash. .The Great Lakes region includes all yards bordering on the Great Lakes in Ill., Mich., Minn., N.Y., Ohio, Pa., Wis. 
The Inland region includes all other yards. 2Navy data include Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 

NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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State Industry Employment 


Table B-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and State 


18 


(In thousands ) 











TOTAL Mining Contract construction 
areal July June July uly June July July Sune | ay 
1959 leek, 195 1959 1999 1958 1959 1959 1958 
oo Le ee ee Oe ar 730.4 727M. 706.4 12.3 13.0 List 41.3 40.9 40.3 
API PON Asis sods aaureasene cones 282.7 294.0 277-9 15.3 16.2 15.6 16.5 25.0 27.4 
AVIANG O8iiieSiskeGen ewe arenes. 346.4 346.6 339-7 6.8 6.8 6.2 19.0 18.8 21.2 
Gali fornt biwinesceiesearngoxancss 4,688.2 4,662.0 4,466.9 33.6 33.3 34.0 299.8 293.6 289.1 
COLOR ABO sisinasc8 ac asedewmowerieeniss 481.3 482.1 472.5 14.1 14.6 15.0 39.1 36.8 38.1 
ConneOPGdt.sos0sissesuiawe wien ae 882.8 892.7 850.3 (1) (1) (1) ho) 47.6 51.9 
DELAWARE sk'ct sew woricuaioseeaaneen 153.2 152.7 149.2 (2) (2) i} 12.3 1252 13,0 
District. of Cobumbissssisisiccscisis0'6 515.8 513.6 502.3 (2) (2) 2) 22.0 21.9 20.6 
Plonidasineesninseecs cannkeeeuenee 1,209.6 | 1,224.5] 1,130.8 7.6 7.5 8.0 138.0 13303 128.3 
Bape NGsivesainies Mone Saueeeebene 9%.2 993.4 956-1 5.7. 5.6 5.5 63.2 61.6 57.8 
TARO. ccs cancumececosensapsevauwse 158.8 155.5 158.1 3.4 305 3.9 12.7 12.5 12.5 
TANG 1S ca cianuuwemaads seceones (3) 3,455.7 3,302.6 (3) 29.7 30.5 (3) WIS. 7 176.8 
TOALGHGs is ecawais cx ee seasesenu panier 1,394.9 1,407.8 1,310;0 10.6 10.7 9.9 67. 65.0 70.2 
Ditlicacccnbensunmebiicsnak twit (3) 663.5 635.3 (3) 3.3 3.4 (3) 41.0 36.8 
RANSKE ha csnusrankueewewseGeeiees 551.1 552.1 539.8 18.5 18.7 TSe7 39.8 39.2 40.6 
Ke nthCkys x0 wsnx innbesscous.caeseies 626.3 631.7 615.9 QT ei. 28.5 35 aul 40.0 39.5 37.1 
PORIBPSNAs 6555558065005 eeRasaxe oie 757.2 763.7 ‘(60.6 Wh .8 Wh 5 4h. 7 61.6 62.4 64.0 
EE OR a ENE HS: 280.3 275.1 27h.9 5 4 “3 15.2 1h. 14.7 
MRED ON 636 '0.0:5.65019 555556606 es 875.6 889.0 853.7 2.6 26 2.6 66.7 65.7 65.9 
Massachusetts..cecccceeees menace 2827.7 1,839.4 1,793.9 (2) (2) (2) 82.0 81.6 83.2 
MICHIB ERs cciscassdcbwmsonseasene 2,260.1 2,275.2 2,125.8 16.3 16.1 14.2 T7552: 108.1 103.5 
MitinesOt8s 06:05:60 dndpewee diewionces 932.7 932.6 908.3 21.0 20.6 18.2 66.3 62.5 61.0 
NiSetes tpn hesniccceenesseeaesesn sis 383.0 382.6 372 5.8 5.9 565 25.5 23.4 2h.) 
Niseoursi.ci cise sancnaeawetssaess 1,289.6 1,299.9 1,266.3 8.4 8.1 8.1 69.2 68.0 67.3 
MOND aR 65a seivneneneaaeuncsowe 167.8 167.8 165.0 9.3 9.4 8.3 14.8 14.1 12.8 
ste Co Aen ea eer eae eee 365.8 371.4 Abe. 1, 209 3.0 2.8 25.9 25.0 20.2 
NEWANG 5 :o0is)0sdains bbe sie eawaiewiens 96.7 95.1 93.0 3.2 3.2 2.9 6.8 SH 6.8 
New) Hampshire s<:<s0sesseseervees 193.1 191.7 184.2 3 <3 <3 10.5 9.9 10.3 
New VET Rees sccewectceswuweswvce 1,929.1 1,909.8] 1,892.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 97.0 92.1 96.7 
Rew MERA S0< 5 che ineer tabs sakekanss 232.9 234.6 221.5 19.6 19.3 18.9 21.4 eave 20.7 
Ney Works scswisoaiscawesaaaauwest 5,949.2 5,995.1 5,906.5 9.7 10.4 10.0 267.1 275-2 267.0 
North: Canol ines o0::issnessceescss 1,094.4] 1,098.3 1,061.7 2.8 2.8 3.2 57-7 58.0 60.4 
North Dakotas c.s.sscusawsdesesanr 123.5 122.5 122.3 a3 pel 2.4 13.9 12.9 hi a 
OHiGscicsn ce asisewiesbioaieeeeniiness 3,083.7 3,098.7 2,922.7 21.3 21.1 20.1 165.5 150.7 162.0 
DEABHONA sa ssaea ed seousceswen ewes 554.1 557-7 549.6 52.2 51.9 48.0 34.9 34.7 34.0 
DERBONis bs ues caisnnscandekoeeens 507.2 501.3 486.9 ty BBs le 1.5 28.8 Oh.9 28.3 
PENASHIV EDLs s6 606.050 6wen cons ese 3,661.4 3,685.1 3,570.2 68.5 66.2 1052 185.6 180.9 184.3 
Rind sleNds..i0iosc<cceaeweerene 282.1 282.5 272.0 (2) (2) (2) 20.5 20.8 19.7 
Bouth CAPO LUNAS sosusswiss eeesiowe s 530.4 529.3 520.8 1.6 1.6 1.6 29.8 29.5 29.6 
BOuth. DaKOt As -.:<si0iecaanseee 600s 135.0 135.5 192-1) 2.6 2.6 2a 10.8 10.5 9.4 
POHNECEEC Ss 55:0.s:00:0 09 sie eNG%s ewer 873.5 874.3 842.5 Too i Re 6 8.0 Liao 45.9 42.6 
of ! eee ee Tee Te ee eee 2,447.5 2,450.4 2,399.5 126.8 126.7 125.8 180.5 177-5 165.3 
Niet sscchcdbbnakesegomaneeneees 261.3 258.9 Ohh.3 14.8 1.8 1387 18.5 17.9 16.3 
VECROR Gs ks e506 iecNneescaseeene 112.8 108.0 109.5 253 1.3 13 Feu i 7.3 7.6 
TAPSINIAS 65 ckdwaes seewewenwwelece 984.2 988.0 946.6 aly A 17.9 17.3 tock Ser 70.4 
Washington. .cvcesesscsecvccccoecs 805.7 798.5 795-3 a ee 1.8 1.9 49.9 48.6 48.7 
WOSt ViPBINI Ris scaieeensiceseseenies 162.9 464.5 456.1 53-7 65.0 66.9 25.4 oh.8 22.8 
WI SCORS Iii sas <ecascieseuieneelnes n Bac hoy (at 1,152.2 1,105.3 ho 3.9 3.9 61.7 59.3 57.6 
CPOMINE is k6es 0 sscc sews wewestees 97.2 95.9 94.8 S37 8.9 8.9 10.0 9.6 9.1 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month 


are preliminary. 
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State Industry Employ 


Table B-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and State—Continued 


(In thousands ) 





Transportation and 


public utilities Wholesale and retail trade 
+ ai 


Manufacturing 














= July June July July June July July June July 

1959 1959 1956 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1950 
AladaMasseececccccecveecceseveves 236.4 234.3 227.4 48.0 48.0 47.9 141.1 1h0o.4 137<7 
POLE AE Ree DETR EM OCE POE CCE DCE T 44.8 45.6 40.6 23.6 23.5 22.8 71.8 Tle 67.3 
MEERA Eo /cratece stare sole siems aanasidaere 98.1 97.9 90.6 28.7 28.5 28.4 ra a 77.1 75.5 
Californiassccccccccececevceeeese| 1,311. 1,284.6 1,208.6 356.6 352.1 3 1,016.0 1,012.< 97807 
COlOPAdO. . cs cccercccececccceccces 76.2 82.3 76.6 45.4 45.0 118.8 Eat 113.¢ 
Connecticutercccccsccccccccccccce 392.0 401.2 366.1 45.9 46.2 45.7 153.6 156. 150.1 
pe PRON ETT COCO CECE CET OCCT 60.7 60.1 S720 11.0 11.0 10.7 28.0 28.2 27.7 
Histnict of COLUMDLAsc6 00 coe cece 20.4 20.3 19.2 23.9 28.6 28.7 83.3 83. 62.4 
Blan des nac-criwencisinincas snacstasas 184.6 190.0 167.7 97.2 96.2 93.9 332.9 337- 311.0 
SORE CORO U OOOO CCE CCCCEL 331.1 329.1 312.8 71.0 70.6 69.7 215.3 212.3 206.3 








PARN Os ire: o.0c0 86.01 6.0:4,6 Comin awinsioeeeler 30.5 29.2 29.4 15.7 15.€¢ 15.8 

TIT NSs cats ecsewanumececaeace as (3) VOsset 1,129.6 (3) 288.5 285.2 

DNB Ct Cee CC COOL EP EOE CTC CUCE 602.4 605.2 535.9 ob. 6 954 92.1 

Gi OC ROEE Le Or CCRC COLLECT CEE (3) 177.0 162.7 (3) 56.0 5565 

RIV Se or oor oce: Kaisile bisThi wi dete bore. eoalecwers 118.5 118.5 1633 STek 56.6 55.6 

Kantuck ys os ceccceccscccecceteseas 168.6 169.5 154.1 5.2 54.5 53.9 

POU el ati Rare sis wi swvercieecaenaechedens 144.2 146.0 142.4 8.3 81.4 83.5 

MBNGs ccs cede cctscdecebacesonsiees 107.9 106.6 104.0 18.8 18.4 19.4 

Wan G Manes cicrx Co-sie a exerecersras oan ae ee- ea 261.5 265.2 256.4 72.3 Tee 7.8 

Massachusetts. .ccccccccsccccccecs 671.5 685.0 639.4 104. 3 104.4 109.2 

Wiclii Galle cc sieeve ociedee vrorneuricinee 958.9 974.24 825.9 141.2 139.5 137.8 

UMTS OUR avec sas welaire cine trefoil wre ecenc 232.7 226.2 221.6 85.! 86.4 86.3 

Mississippl..sccssccccesccceccees 118.8 118.1 113.4 25.1 25-1 25.3 

WisscuMlcnceessawse men cnesececiacts 386.9 386.1 370.8 119.6 120.6 120.8 

WOME GHAS <6060.6:5 80 6660 Seb ewee sean 20.5 20.2 21.1 4 20.3 19.5 

Netinaa ds. swisedcetes scesacensliesecs 65.6 65.0 60.6 38.9 38.7 38.2 90.8 88.9 
Hav aw csiso We wieieac epee susrese san 565 5.5 5.3 9.2 9el 8.9 20.4 19.2 
New Watpaht Fes :ci6:c:<csies cece vesees 85.7 86.3 7961 10.3 10.2 10.) 33.2 32.3 
NOW UENSOYs ss ciedce tecemesicadeecas T7907 T1504 153-6 148.1 142.6 149.3 356.2 357.2 
New MEZlCOcs ce cccctiecccncvueweeee 17-4 17.0 16.0 21.1 21.0 23 49.8 46.6 
New Yorke nce cc doses cnscacsencnsep Ppewien 1,849.5 1,792.4 487.0 487.3 191.5 1,201.2 1,227.¢ 1,208.5 
Howtiy: Cavolitiaie. 6.0 dows een ncaa see 4754 476.4 452.4 63.9 63.4 61.2 205.3 206.2 200. 

NOwth DakOt esac cicisce xsine-owrs sewn 6.5 6.9 7.0 3.3 i301 13.0 37-5 37-5 3726 
HNOsiscensovcscieedseouccsedaoaese -Bgaities 1,281.6 1,151.8 211.8 211.5 204.5 588.2 556.1 57709 
OMT SNONOS 6 6c dalecsccretecemeceee aces 85.4 85.7 o4.2 46.9 47.0 48.8 127.2 127.6 127.2 


Creda isé de ane ne scwes Bawa amano oe 15529 153.4 144.5 46.3 45.7 46.6 109.1 107.0 10l 








Penteyl Van Gs <icvcicccsisccscacadevep by tlekal 1,449.6 1, 370.0 280.6 286.6 282.6 687. 6 7607 
Rade Eslands ocedcc occ ven cedeeecs 114.5 114.9 106.6 E36 gC 14.4 50.8 50.2 
South Carolinas sencrevwcaeaisieesk sc 228.5 227-3 221.4 25.6 254 25-7 96.2 93.8 
Routh Dale titis: ois:csrare seve ee wore seas ESE E36 Laue 10.2 10.0 9.9 3667 35.8 
TODHESSOOs- 6bio cRsiwa de teed wii wewen 301.1 300.4 55 6e 55-4 56.1 188.2 185.3 
O.COM MOT COOCCNICE CE CTCET 486.3 489.1 226.0 224.6 225-7 617.3 610.5 
URANO sis o.c'a carcioieta laenerdcewmaeeets 46.7 43.7 23.2 23.1 23.2 S74 55. 
Wenmionitis/:a: ate. o-ave-eloverereorwaiatoreo,erome-ete 36.2 36.0 Tat 75 7.9 20.5 2 
WAR ie INES. 4 oles: wor ano erste) su wraleareareaorn 264.6 264.8 85.9 85.7 844 207.0 199.9 
Waalbinations «s cias sconce cox meevacass 231.9 226.4 226.9 62.7 61.5 62.9 169.3 171.3 
West Vinginl gies wcaecconccuswa' ere’ 128.3 129.1 121.2 46.6 46.4 45.4 3267 02.5 
Miscons ite... eccacasrs ace enenecees 47567 467.0 437.5 76.5 76.1 756 26.1 223.3 
WSO Ngee cd toda sic aclenin caccuwece acts 73 6.9 Tel 13.1 2.5 12.9 21.7 21.6 



































See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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(In thousands) 











Finance, insurance, x r < 
Service and miscellaneous Government 
ss and real estate 

Suae July June JuLy July June July July June 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1939 1956 1959 959 

ALSPAMR oscasseese canes awesiase ses 29.7 29.4 27-9 71.5 Ted 70.0 148.1 149.4 
REE OND 6.610396 en seas sues eines 1351: 13.0 12.2. 38.5 38.1 35.0 591 60.5 
RPRGMUNG i666 <duwseewedseeeewecee 11.6 11,6 11.5 38.6 38.5 39.1 66.2 67-4 
California...cccccccccccccccseccce 230.9 226.5 219.5 621.2 617.4 597-1 818.8 841.6 
COPS PRED c5 0:60600sseweeseeseeseoe 23.9 23:7 22.7 6367 61.3 62.2 100.1 101.6 
Connecticitsdacsccesnswiaeweresesre 52.2 51.6 50.7 100.4 99.9 97-7 89.3 90.1 
De PRWAPE sodden. ocak 6osessseeGesse~ 5.8 57 5-6 17.2 17-3 Eley 18.2 nits Ae 
District of Columbia? ..ecceseeee 25.6 25.3 25.1 1502 7506 72.4 260.4 258.9 
gee go fc) Se eee Tee ey ke ear 71.9 71.0 65.9 181.5 181.8 170.0 195.9 207.1 
GEOPBE Rs o:6:0:6:6.0.0)0:0:0's 016 0'5-5'0'0 01506 4:0 41.7 hy 40.2 93.0 94.0 92.5 175.2 178.8 
PAGHDs 6646x6400 ohaw esr dacecsnber 5.3 5.3 5.2 18.2 18.8 18.9 35-0 33.0 
TU ENORE s.<.nsis:cberreSaauresueseress (3) 176.2 179.4 (3) yoked 416.4 (3) 406.3 
TNALBANAs 6 64.6 <0:0:0\0:40:0'9:0'0'5'0 6 o's 0:6 51.9 Shel 51.5 124.8 126.5 121.0 L[5e3 184.5 
Silas icuha ne mapenaxinsasemmaesion (3) 29.8 29.2 (3) 81.8 Tied (3) 109.3 
RORSOG 6 .65:4.60:05.040440065 5000080825 22.5 22.4 22.2 63.6 63-4 6162 102.1 104.3 
Ken CUI s 0-0 6s 00100 616.0% 660 48. 9006 sie 21.9 2.7 21.9 (ERs 7350 734 107.7 112.0 
Lowi Sh ONGss'ss:5091058449 00 4e5s 00'S 30.9 30.7 30.2 €5.6 86.2 85.5 E301 137-3 
Net he is conewne eee ek dinswhn ewes es 8.5 8.4 8.5 30.5 28.6 30.4 45.0 45.5 
hry land? «656 exwsasaeckeuna eons s 41.8 kik He 107.3 109.7 104.3 141.2 146.4 
Massachusetts. .cccccccccccccesccs 96.5 95-3 95.6 261.8 260.5 259.9 241.6 238.2 
Michigan. .ceccscscccccccccccccees N61 7503 74.8 eT | 220.3 240.3 315.9 321.6 
MikmeSObAs 64.05 xonas ee wsSeerwees 45.3 45.0 45.h Wee 120.0 114.8 138.1 145.9 
Mississippi... <.osseksaseoeeonmee a 11.0 10.8 S752 36.9 36.3 78.6 81.6 
NiSECUMA) ca04shslsknrseeeereuie se 65.0 64.5 64.8 159.2 158.°¢ 155.6 181.0 188.8 
NGnbaiiwss06s eke gicw weeoreweeecson 6.0 5.9 5.9 21.0 21.2 22.1 36.7 37.6 
NeOrask ae aos 0:0 0 4:6.0'0'0e's's-sis6'e6 00 00 en eA. 20.8 20.7 50.4 51.0 49,2 70.2 Thee 
NEVEdBi«.sccunuscsdaaearsasnepuise 27 2.7 2.5 30.7 29.1 29.9 18.2 17.9 
New Hampshire...ccccccccccscccece 6.9 6.8 ber 24.7 23.5 2h.1 21.5 22.2 
NeW SOPREi ss os cnet uxinwesahacseaas 88.6 87.6 90.6 229.7 225.23 219.9 226.2 229.7 
New MEKICO.4 écn.cy swims eee ees 8.7 8.7 8.0 35.2 H.8 S257 59.7 61.0 
Naw POPKsac2ds0cher ashen sasuibacwe 469.9 464.1 46704 901.9 890.6 894.7 T1529 790 4 
North Carolinians s.s0s0000sAcesaks 3567 3565 Bee7 103.9 104.2 103.0 149.7 151.8 
North Dakotas oc sccccsecsesscscece 4.3 4.8 4.8 LTe5 17.8 16.7 27.7 Stee 
Oils anus tencon sone gunauaeeees 109.5 108.4 109.0 346.7 352.0 340.5 362.4 379.4 
OkPDENGhiissssscawsrGunesd naneease 23.2 23.0 23.0 61.4 61.9 61.6 122.9 L25 ef 
OPPEENiscccessu sche orasicses 20.0 19.7 19.3 56.6 58.3 55.8 S768 90.9 
Penns givanl Bi sssecsscsunn sense or 146.8 145.0 145.3 440.1 440.7 4.35.0 410.9 425.3 
Bisde Teland.oo.sssneeaseeasoweee 1257 12.6 12.5 31.7 oid 31.2 38.2 38.3 
South Carolisiass<cosis ssc eesee'ss 15.8 15.6 2507 42.6 42.6 42.7 90.3 91.1 
South Dakotas... .0seGaceesnasnaee 54 5.5 53 19.0 18.5 1961. 3704 38.5 
PORHEBGEE icsccesinees nese seuesscis 34.2 34.0 33-3 9525 97-1 94.1 144.0 145.6 
DAERGs 605% 4539S o065Sb4N OT NSO SOE 116.8 116. 114.5 287.3 286.9 283.5 LOWY 411.9 
Utah! sisacuaesunesubatws tases 10.8 10.8 10.3 32.1 aul! 29.8 579 59.1 
VAPNOGbs 55544602650 SE RESO ESS SSS 3.8 3.5 3.8 19.9 afore 19.7 154 15.6 
VATEIOIAS 5.0d050080suwsawserdase 43.4 42.9 41.1 105.9 105.4 101.9 184.6 190.6 
WaShinStonswinos0s8edGewse Kose ses 36.7 oper H.8 93-2 92.3 92.7 U5 Te3 162.5 
West Virtiniaieisssssuc6esiewesce 12.0 12.0 1255 45.0 45.0 44.3 59.3 59.4 
WISCONGENS <.6:5's-4.56.009 40 p65 56 ore10 42.7 42.0 41.9 120.8 121.5 IUT65 150.1 156.2 
WP GBI Bw iss.ssinsca sensor es eehe eet 2.6 2.6 2.3 13.2 E362 12.5 20.4 20.3 





























90.3 
36. 


140.6 
400.2 
5509 
15-3 
180.2 


156.1 
60.5 
147.9 
20.4 





lcombined with construction. 
2Combined with service. 
3Not available. 


4Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
5Federal employment in the Maryland and Virginia sectors of the District of Columbia metropolitan area is included in data for 


District of Columbia. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 


SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division 





(In thousands) 
























































































































































July June [ July July June July July | June July July | nt July 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Industry division ALABAMA ARIZONA _ 
Birmingham Mobile ‘ Phoenix Tucson 
TOTAL... + +e eee cece cece 204.1 201.2 194.9 91.5 91.3 88.2 145.6] 151.8 1ho.k 58.7 61.0 57.3 
Mining. +eeeseeeeeeeeere 8.1 | 8.7 7.8 (1) (1) (1) ae G 2.4 2.5 2.3 
Contract construction.. 2.2 | 13.9 12.4 6.0 5.8 5.4 8.8 | 13.9 14.9 4.0 5.2 5.6 
Manufacturing.......... 66.4 | 64.0 63.0 18.0 2726 17.6 28.9 | 29.5 25.0 8.9 9.1 8.6 
Trans. and pub. util... 15.4 | 15.2 15.4 10.1 10.4 10.1 12.0 | 11.9 11.6 5a7 DEY 5.4 
MradGs «a.<'s'o00 ce hesiesise's 45.3 | 45.0 43.9 18.9 18 18.4 41.2 | h1.1 37-9 14.3 14.3 13.3 
Financ... eeeeeececeees E.G | BRS 11.4 4.0 hel 3e0 9.2 | 9.2 8.4 2.4 2.4 Pe. 
SErviCe..cccccccce coece 23.1 | 22.8 22.5 9.7 9.7 9.6 18.6 | 18.6 17 9.3 9.3 8.4 
Gover nme Wiss «acaisisioes¢ 20.0 20.1 18.8 24.8 24.9 | 23.4 26.8 | 27.1 25ak thee 12.5 11.5 
ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA Ete 
Little Rock- OR | Los Angeles- Suaudiiene 
N. Little Rock Long Beach 
| | 
TGTAR. cc dacnncecuewee ss 76.6 | 76.5 7567 - - - | 2,266.9| 2,254.0 | 2,131.5 | 154.8 | 154.8 143.8 
RM k ninveenndsasans (1) | (a) (1) - - ~ | -aSe 13-1| 13-7 “3 | A .2 
Contract construction.. G1 | DD | 73 - - - |} 135.3 132.1 | 123.0 11.6 | 11.3 10.0 
Manufacturing....eseeee 15.0 | 15.0 | 13.8 12.5 12.6 13.5 | 781.0 769.3 | 717-4 25.5 | 26.5 21.0 
Srakes ond pub, util... 79 | 01 Ge = - | = | 42.2] 1s1.2] 140.6] 11.3 11.0 4143 
PRARC eso ase ow eie'w wee 6 18.2 | 18.3 17.5 2 - - | 492.2 489.8 | 468.2 29.2 | 28.6 27-7 
imine daa dooce 4.8 | 4.8 | 4.8 - - - | 114.6 112.8; 108.6 6.2 | 6.1 5.8 
Gen v ECO aise ei ievces-( ere 10.8 | 10.8 10.7 - - - | 319.0 316.6 | 302.7 13.8 | 13.5 12.8 
GORE RRMNGN Gs orsorera:y aceacecens 13.9 | 13.9 13.7 - - = } 269.5 279.2 | 257-3 56.9 575 55-0 
g is tn CALIFORNIA—Continued ore = wes > 
~ San Bernardino- : | San Francisco- 
Riverside-Ontario Sam: ee Oakland sanstindiainis 
arate : : ue 
MONNA s cyote-iece ov octoro ciate- eke - | - | - 250.3 249.1 233.6 967.7 | 965.4 936.6 | 170.8 161.2 154.3 
Minti@. <4 scucese ceneows - - - <5 5 oe | 1.8 | 1.8 | 1.9 a at al 
Contract construction.. - - - 20.3 20.0 18.5 | 61.6 | 61.1 | 59.5 15-5 15.0 13.8 
Manufacturing.......... 36.3 | 36.1 33.1 73-3 72.6 66.7 | 203.3} 200.0 192.6 64h 5501 56.1 
Cine, a pets CRAs a] - | -« 13.4 13.1 | 12.8 | 106.7] 105.9} 105.9 8.9 8.6 8.4 
Se aa ek igre ante - | - | - 48.2 46.0 | 46.5 | 211.9} 211.3 204.5 30.4 30.2 28.7 
BinanGess 6s expec _ 3 | > 10.3 10.2 | 9.7 | 65.3 | Ghd | 63.6 6.3 6.2 5-8 
Ren hCGm «ve owe waa seneie = | = | = 32.3 31.9 30-8 | 127.4} 12 “3 124.3 — paige _ 
GOVErMMENT. «6 cccccescs ue a | = 92.0 az 52.8 | 18.6 189.7 | 193.6 184.3 22.9 cI0e 20.0 
CALIFORNIA—Cont inued COLORADO CONNECTICUT 
Stockton Denver Bridgeport Hartford 
MOAR cocaice 4 eae oe a | = | - 297.5 294.2 285.5 113.5 115.9 111.5] 209.4 210.8 204.4 
MS TET re 3s: 2teco, sore acovenore dace = - | - 3.9 3.8 41 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Contrdet construction.. oe || = oh oS ah.2 | 22. 20.9 5.7 | 5.7 5.9} 10.9 | 10.8 11.0 
Manufacturing..... eens is fas | IP | Bee 57.8 | 57.4 52.9 60.6 62.2 58.6 15.2 | T5eh 0.9 
Trans. and pub. util... < - - 29.4 29.2 29.4 5.6 | 5.7 5.7 9.0 9.2 8.9 
WEARE iivesc ue tanmencoeaans = 2 | - 74.2 Tel 71.9 19.1] 19.6 | 19.0 40.9 42.1 4o.4 
Bingnneets tastes eel sb 18.2 18.2 17.5 <2 | 3.3 3.3] 30.5 30.3 30.3 
SOPTE Gis orev tesa desxee - | - - 40.0 39.3 38.7 10.4 10.5 10.3 | 21.6 21.8 21.3 
Government< .6<00ss6<.0e< - | - - 49.8 50.4 50.1 8.9 9.0 8.8 ales alae 21.6 
“ CONNEC I1CUT—Continued pens 
New Britain New Haven | Stamford Waterbury 
ee | 
| 
NOPARS eed ocst ese ences 39.3 39.7 | 36.7 121.8 123.2 119.1 | 55.2 55.5 52.5 65.6 57-0 61.2 
ME TT Bis ase. everarsiclecasorclecccets (2) @py | ‘@) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Contract construction.. 1.5 1.5 we 7.9 To Tet 3.6 3.6 3.8 2.2 2.2 a2 
Manufacturing.......e.- 24.0 24.2 aE T 42.7 43.5 | 42.2 22.7 22.9 20.5 38.0 39.0 34.0 
Trans. and pub. util... 1.8 1.9 1.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 27 2.7 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Trade. ...s.seeeeeeeeees 5.4 5.6 5.3 22.9 23.5 22.6 10.2 10.3 10.0 9.5 9.8 9.5 
Binanee-ss os,5.x76 earn/ns-6 save 9 9 8 6.9 6.8 6.7 2.3 2.3 2.2 1.6 1.6 1.5 
Service. ..ssseeeeeeeeee 2.9 2.9 2.8 17.8 17.9 17.6 9.3 9.2 8.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 
Govenniventts «<r celsaacarss 2.7 2.8 2.8 10.8 10.9 10.6 4.6 1.6 4.3 5.4 5.6 5.5 
DELAWARE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FLORIDA 
Wilmington Washington Jacksonville Miami 
NWOWAB Soto ccc eSees 130.2 130.5 | 12722 685.6 683.1 665.5 134.1 133.8 129.6| 293.1 293.2 276.0 
Minin gicncurs sary canes ae (1) Oy ) & (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 9.9 9.9 | 10.8 54 45.1 Lh.o 11.2 11.5 10.6 31.7 29.4 30.5 
Manu facturing........6. 57.4 57-5 | 54.7 32.9 32.8 30.8 20.6 19.9 19.1 37.8 39.2 35.5 
Trans. and pub. util... 8.3 8.3 8.2 46.8 46.3 45.6 14.0 14.0 V4.1 32.8 33.0 33.4 
RAG axi.6'se/aievs, ern cele cores 22.5 22.6 | 22.0 132.4 131.9 130.1 37.8 37.8 37.2 82.3 82.0 78.9 
Pitianee@ ns cance news eueee 5.2 5.1 5.0 35.5 35-1 34.9 12.4 12.1 12.0 19.1 19.0 18.3 
Servier ca deeciecsceeves 14.5 14.7 1h. 106.3 106.4 101.0 16.8 15.8 16.6 57.2 56.2 50.8 
Government........seee- 12.4 12.4 12.4 286.3 285.5 279.1 21.3 21.7 20.1 32.2 34.4 28.7 






































See footnotes at end of 


table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division- Continued 


(In thousands) 


























































































































July | June July July June July July June July July June July 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 | 1958 
Industry division FLOR IDA=-Continued GEORGIA IDAHO 
Tampa- ‘ 
St. Petersburg Atlanta Savannah Boise 
oT 8 353.9] 339.6 54.9 9505 53-3 24.7 2h. 24.0 
iniscctccmiansal 181.5 182.2] 172.7] 354 353-S 
otee (1) (1) GQ) 7 (1) (2) | (1) (1) (1) a Q) (1), (1) 
se eeeeeeeeeceeecs ‘ - : 25.0 23, 5.1 . : “3 f 2.0 
cade amedeenuaaaion MEE % | me Ben a1] 80.6 | 15e5 | 156 | abst 2.4 2h 2.5 
Manufacturing........6. 34.1 3467 31.3 cone % oe 6 66 2.7 é 
Gaui. adh: wake 14.0 14.0 1323 34.3 34.1 33.4 6.2 3 de . 2.6 2.6 
ning _ "1 53.6 53.8 51.8] 90.9 89.8} 88.0 12.1 12.0 11.9 6.8 6.9 6.8 
nisin pe ea rare yer ie 9.4 9.3 9.3 25.3 24.9 24.5 es3 2.3 2.1 1.6 1.6 1.4 
St a a al dg 23.8 23.8 22.9] 45.4 45.9 43.9 6.5 6.4 o 309 _ 3.5 
eee eee eee ewe wees A a A OeL 5S 9 Te > Te ° ve ve . 
ee, Se aa aT eae 23.3 24.2 22.4 47.07 45.1 45.9 7.2 5 9 See 
es ILLINOIS INDIANA 
Chicago Peoria * Rockford* Evansville 
I sinnciniatesnanagl (3) | 2,550.1] 2,457.2 (3) (3) ee : ie ft See Ee RE 
¢ 8 : 1 3 . 6 2 
NIGNOS 555205 Sessa donna (3) 59 500 (3 ») 
Contract construction... (3 127.6 132.5 (3 (3) hod (3 (3 re ri i os 
eeteesverten 3 971.2 896.3 3 3 33.9 3) (3 36.0 26.0 26.0 25.3 
os +90 ees a0 Aali 3 2 2.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 
Trans. and pub. util... (3 214.2 211.1 5 3 rs et Q 1 13.4 1 
car (3) 519.1| 511.1] (3 (3 21.0 (3 3 12.8 3-5 3+ 3-7 
Witiitbcwecerunenartad (3) 147.0} 149.2] (3) (3 3.7 | (3) (3) 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.2 
INANCC. ewe eevee eeseecs PA ( 9 5 (3) (3) 7-0 Tel Tes Te 
BEPVICEs hits sw ssskveus (3 329-1 320.6 (3) 3} ‘ on 6 8 
SOVErMMENt. wo .eeeeeeees (3 236.1 230.6 (3) (3 7-9 (3) (3) : 3° 9-0 +3 
INDIANA—Continued 1OWA 
Fort Wayne Indianapolis South Bend Des Moines 
1 8.0| 76 88.3| 272.8 | 81.1 82.6 | 70.9 3) 100.9 | 97.7 
aE S162 SLO] 7020 | 208.5 | B5.3) Bie- : ee : {3 : is 
Wedtiinc ssc (1) ai - . - (1) (1) (1) $32 (1) (1) 
ROR SE EK Ree rave 3.5 3.5 3.9 13.2 12.8 13.5 3-3 3-3 3.0 3 “4 565 
ae 35.8| 31.3] 103.5 | 102.8] 92.1 | 40.0 | 40.6 | 31.0 | 23.1 | 23.1 
mreieiniag tei ra 6.3 6.2 Gab) 21h 21.7] 20.4 4.8 4.9 4.6 (3 8.7 8.5 
nahh a oe 17.4 vA 6a 65.2} 63.1 14.8 14.9 14. ‘3 2h..5 24.1 
ish NRO 4.2 4 4.2] 17.9 17-7 | 18.1 3.6 3.5 3.6 3 11.6 11.1 
ania ee ee 7.7 7.7 7:5 29.3 29.5 28.4 53 9.7 Oe: {3 13.4 1351 
ricco al icles 6.1 6.3 5.9] 38.1 38.6 | 37.2 5.3 5.6 5.2 3 13.4 | 12.9 
SOVEFMMENt. « ccccccccoca i “3 ‘s 
KANSAS KENTUCKY LOUISIANA 
Topeka Wichita Louisville Baton Rouge 
a 47.6 47.1 48.4 | 122.1 122.5] 125.2 244.9 246.4 235.3 70.1 70.2 70.5 
MEMENGs 6.4.0556%5249 000 1 ol 2 1.5 1.4 1.5 (1) (1) (1) lh “4 4 
Contract construction. . 3.6 3.4 4.6 6.6 6.5 75 15.2 1h .6 13.8 8.9 8.6 8.1 
Manufacturing.......... 6.7 6.7 6.3 48.5 48.8 51.2 89.9 30.0 83.9 19.2 19.1 19.6 
Trans. and pub. util... 7.4 7.1 7.0 73 7-3 7-3 21.9 22.6 22 0 47 he6 bed 
gg, ee ee, ee ee 9.3 9.3 Jel 25.9 25.9 26.0 Siok 50.5 49,8 15.0 E520 15.6 
PEMBNCE ci oss o:sdesanwe 2.7 2.6 2.6 563 5-3 52 11.5 11.4 11.4 361 +4 os 
Se PES 6.2 6.3 6.2] 14.0 13.8) 13.5 30.2 39-9 a 6.€ 6.6 a 
GOVEPNEONE . 2.0 \s.0006 0006 11.9 11.8 12.5 13.3 13.7 13.1 25.1 26.4 23.4 12.1 12.6 12.7 
LOUISIANA=—Continued MAINE 
New Orleans Shreveport Lewiston-—Auburn Portland 
TOTAL sacehanccscacceweee 273.9 27543 276.3 Tce 72 our 27.0 26.8 25.4 52.9 51.8 52.2 
Dexa inidiginkawnesieied 7.3 7.3 74 5.2 5.0 5.6 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction. J 18.0 18.2 19.8 6.8 6.7 7.3 1.2 iE 1.0 3 3.2 3.6 
Manufacturing.........- 44.8 46,2 45.6 9.1 91 8.8 14.3 14.4 12.9 plc yen 12.9 12.3 
Trans. and pub. util..| 42.6 43.2 43.5 9.2 9.1 9.1 9 9 1:0 5.8 5.6 6.8 
Prete sis couch Cewneneeee 71.4 71.0 Tid 20.0 19.8 19.3 5.2 5.0 el 14.5 14.3 14.3 
PAMERCE Deis oWeosewss ed 15.3 iS 15.1 3.2 3-1 3-3 7 7 °T 3.6 3.6 3.6 
BEPVICE Is sok ssecasnaad 39.9 39.7 40.1 8.7 8.7 8.5 3-3 3-3 3-3 8.2 8.1 8.3 
Government......eeseees 34.6 34.4 33.6 9.8 9.7 9.6 1.4 1.4 1.4 4.0 4.1 4.0 
MARYLAND MASSACHUSETTS 
Baltimore Boston Fall River’ New Bedford 
TONES cyt aee weieanaere 595.9 606.9 575.2 | 997.6 |1,007.9]| 979.5 4O.1 alied: 38.6 45, 47.8 46.5 
MINING suisicscsesesnsernd 1.0 1.0 1.0 (1) (1) (1) - - ~ a = - 
Contract construction... 40.8 40.1 38.3 48.3 4B 4 49.0 s = 2 eG moh 6 
Manufacturing........-4 193.3 | 297.2 186.9 | 289.6 294.5 | 275.2 22.3 23.3 21.2 2k ..7 26.9 25.7 
Trans. and pub. util..| 53.9 | 54.7 53.6 66.7 67.2 68.3 1.k 1.4 1.4 2.1 2.2 2.2 
MRRAR couche cina as wecin 118.8 | 121.0 114.0 | 220.7 226.0 | 221.0 Tol ar T3 7.4 7.4 Tet 
NEOs ctccessieeund 31.5 | 31.3] 31.2] 69.9 €9.3 | 79.2 - - - - . . 
BEPTAOR oidinewiesvaucun a 7a 73.4 69.2 | 164.9 166.7 | 161.6 - - - - ~ 
GOVEPNREN bs 6 00:0.0:0:6-0,0-00 4 85.1 88 .2 81.0 L375 135.8 134.2 3.2 3.2 Fei 325 3.8 3 






































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Area Industry Employment 


Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division -Continued 


(In thousands) 











































































































July June July | July June July July June July July | June | July 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Industry division MASSACHUSETTS——Continued MICHIGAN 
Springfield- Worcester Detroit Plint 
Holyoke 
TOTAL.....- ala eaelnomes at 352-1 153.6 149.3 96.7 98.2 95.1 }1,155.1 | 1,162.4 | 1,089.4 109.9 121.5 96.6 
Mining.>ccccccccccccces (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 8 8 8 (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 6.4 6.1 5.4 2.5 2.6 2.9 52.2 48.1 48.3 4.7 4.3 3.8 
Manufacturing... sees 64.1 65.4 61.9 45.1 45.9 2.8 509.3 520.3 43.2 62.2 63.7 50.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 8.0 8.0 8.0 hel 4.2 4.2 68.7 69.6 69.6 4.2 4.1 4.2 
Trad@.scccccccccccccecs 29.1 29.7 29.6 17.2 YY i 3 17.9 221.1 222.2 222.9 gy eh 17.8 17.7 
Finance..ssccccececs = 8.0 7.9 T.2 5.1 5.0 5.1 47.1 46.7 46.6 2.4 2.4 y 
Service. ccccccccccccccs 19.0 19.3 Ege 10.2 10.3 10.2 By eS. 127.6 13h.4 Pa | 9.0 8.5 
Government..ceesreseees Lies 17.2 Ete3 r2.5 12.5 12.0 128.6 127.3 123.7 9.8 10.2 10.0 
MICHIGAN—Continued 
Grand Rapids Lansing Rosy Saginaw 
TOPAL Ss occ cece crater a areerica 113.4 T3.7 97.9 79.4 31.) 71.5 47.1 Arak 2.4 5u.1 54.6 48.4 
Mining.eceeseceeceeeees (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 6.6 6.3 5.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 1.8 1.8 1.5 2.8 2.8 7 Py 
Manufacturing...eeeeees 50.8 51.3 391 27.6 27.8 22.6 26.7 26.5 22.2 26.0 26.3 21.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 8.0 8.0 8.0 3.4 3.4 2.5 22 2.2 2.4 4.8 h.9 h.6 
[EAGs sc scokses Hace ewes 21.5 21.4 rd 12.8 UE Oy 11.9 7.8 Teo 15 9.9 10.0 9.8 
Windnc@s ¢ coceeasie a wieee 4.5 4.4 hel 27 26 Zo% 8 3 8 1 Pe. hd LZ 
Service....ee- AEE CE ay gy 10.9 tet 7.0 6.5 3.7 3.8 h.l 5.2 5.2 5.0 
Government.....seee- sae 9.3 9.5 8.9 21.) 2368 Zhan h.O 4.2 3.9 4.2 h.2 4.0 
MINNESOTA MISSISSIPPI MISSOURI 
Duluth pie gg Jackson Kansas City 
NOMAD Osco ce-ceccs cas ecee 40.0 0.6 39.9 530.9 533.8 518.9 59.0 58.9 59.0 383.7 386.8 369.5 
Ere Sn inva :o.<010, cial calc ateeente (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 9 9 9 9 1.0 a9 
Contract construction.. 2.7 2.6 2.5 33.8 32.3 32,53 hel 3.8 5.2 26.7 27.6 25.2 
Manufacturing.....eeee- 8.3 8.2 7.8 150.0 149.9 3.6 11.6 11.4 pa 105.1 105.5 99.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 6.0 6.9 6.4 bags 51.) 51.4 he5 4.5 4.5 42.2 41.3 41.3 
WENO Cova neeanueewees 9.6 9.4 10.0 129.4 129.9 128.6 14.2 14.2 14.0 98.5 99.4 o4.1 
Finance. .ccccccesccccce 1.8 1.8 1.8 33.9 33.2 33.6 4.0 4.€ 369 23.8 23.7 23.8 
Service..... wdenetewae 6.9 6.8 6.7 68.2 68.8 66.9 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.6 47.4 46.6 
Government...seecees ; 4.8 4.9 4.7 64.3 68.4, 62.) 11.8 12.2 43.7 33.9 0.4 38.5 
MISSOURI—Continued MONTANA NEBRASKA NEVADA 
St. Louis Great Falls Omaha Reno 
VMs cccceccies ieicwiesiens y25 P05 716.3 700.4 19.7 19.9 BAS 1595 159.1 149.1 bi 30.3 30.2 
MERINO 6 o:cteccisices wtlow e's Ber: 3.2 Jo) (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) (2) (5) (5) 5) 
Contract construction.. 31.7 30.6 32:7 yea’ rd | 2.0 3 10.8 7.5 2.6 2.9 2.8 
Manufacturing........+.- 265.8 266.1 254.8 J. 322 2.9 sree 36.4 32.8 ae] 2.2 2.3 
Trans. and pub. util.. 63.3 63.8 63.8 2.2 a9 2.3 21.8 21.¢ 21.! 3.3 3.1 3.3 
MORO 2 c's eisai sere easialawis 149.1 151.1 147.8 5.5 5.5 5.4 35.2 35.0 3h.5 7.2 7.0 6.9 
Binane@s cociccasscssicisers 36.5 36.0 35.7 (1) (1) (1) 12.5 12.5 12.6 1 Ue 1.2 
SErveleesc ace we usiesccees 86.8 37.6 87.1 4.0 4.0 4.0 22.0 22.9 21.) 9.8 9.1 9.4 
Government....eee. ‘ 76.7 77.9 Heer: 2.8 2.8 2.7 19.8 20.1 19.1 h.7 4.8 h.5 
WEW HAMPSHIRE NEW JERSEY 
Manchester Price pat 6 Paterson® Perth Amboy © 
TOTAL.......s0e0ee seeeee 42.1 42.4 40.5 | 810.3 808.6 | 802.6 412.6 | 411.0] 03.7 167.3 163.3 160.3 
Mining. ...cccsccccscees (1) (1) (1) 2 ia oP. 1.4 1.y 1h 25 a 7 
Contract construction... S63 Per: Pe 31.2 29.2 30.3 2h.) 23. 25.4 10.2 9.3 3.7 
Manufacturing........e. 18.1 18.2 By ee ' 331.6 332.) 323.2 177.) 178.0 E7263 83.1 80.9 79.8 
Trans. and pub. util... 2.8 2.8 2.8 83.4 79.6 32.5 23.1 22.2 23.3 9.2 8.7 8.6 
DEMO ic <<:d0 a sldlties wa elcore 8.2 8.3 T.9 145.1 147.2 18.8 t9s5 1969 78.9 26.0 25.8 25.1 
WINGNGGe csc cews cee seo 2.h 2.4 2.4 Si.7 bl ey: ae 13.5 13.3 1S MS 5 ea Be | Sa8 
BOVCLCEs Soc haccwswenene 5.0 5.2 h.9 90.) 90.6 9.3 7.3 7.2 5.5 12.5 4253 12.1 
G6CErnNON be vais cccceeewd BS BS. Saa 76.7 78.2 75.1 6.0 46.0 43.6 | 22.7 22.8 22.2 
NEW RSEY—Continu WEW MEXICO NEW YORK 
Trenton Albuquerque OR 2. <A Binghamton 
TOTAL. .... se eeeeeeeeeees 100.3 | 101.3 96.7 77.0 76.7 72.0 203.1] 202.9] 205.) 78.3 78.) 76.7 
Mining. .ccccscccccccccce ak Br a (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 4.9 5.C 4.3 7.8 ToT 6.8 6.9 6.5 7.5 324 3.7 3.2 
Manufacturing......eees 36.9 38.0 3.9 7.6 7.6 7.0 59.6 59.4 63.0 LO.) 40.3 39.6 
Trans. and pub. util... 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.5 6.5 6.0 16.0 16.1 16.2 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Trades. sss eeeeeeeeeeeee 16.6 16.8 | 16.9 17.9 17.7 16.5 39.7} ho.c} hob 12.9} 12.8] 13.¢ 
Pinance..cccccccccccccs 3.9 3.8 3.7 hel h.3 h.2 8.5 8.6 8.1 as 9.3 2.3 
EC 1.0 1.0 13.0 17.1 16.8 16.0 27.0 26.3 26.5 6.3 6.1 6. 
Government....cccoe ae n'y 17.8 17.8 15.7 16.1 15.5 45.3 45.6 3.6 8.9 9.2 8. / 









































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 





Area Industry Employment 2k, 


Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division—Continued 


(In thousands) 





































































































July | June | July July June July July | June | July July | June July 
3959 1959 1958 1999 1959 1958 1959 1959 | 1958 1959 — k= 
Industry division NEW YORK—Continued 
Buffalo Elmira4 DE eg ee New York City6 

I ivsidsciasanceeenend 428.1] 429.6 | 425.1 31.7 30.5 31.0 | 389-1 | 397-0 | 389.4 | 3,368.4] 3,440.0] 3, 395.8 
MIDINES: decane eesesecere (1) (1) (1) - - - (1) (1) (1) 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Contract construction. . 27.0 2529 24.1 : - - 27-9 34.3 35.0 106.9 119.5 119.4 
Manufacturing.......... 177-7 179.4 167.6 15.0 14.0 14.9 113.2 113.2 109.2 903.5 916.9 898.5 
Trans. and pub. util... 36.3 36.2 35.0 - - - 22.8 22.5 23.0 319.2 319.3 323.6 
Pree: sone eee cee 82.3 82.3 83.5 6.0 6.0 6.0 83.2 85.4 86.7 710.4 732.8) 717.4 
PARRRDE. Goch es sw cokeue™ 14.6 14.5 15.0 - - - 14.9 ales7 14.5 376.7 37.7 374.8 
BERVIGE. 6 .kscessewseses 46.7 47,1 46.9 - - - 64.5 61.9 61.1 565.0 572.3 561.2 
GOVEERRERES <5css0000ome 43.7 4h 2 43.1 - - - 62.6 65.0 59.9 4OK.5 405.4 398.8 

WEW YORK—Continued 
New York-Northeastern Rochester Syracuse Utica=Rane 
New Jersey ; 

FOIA wsieesaecexeexnees | 5,416.5 | 5,469.8 | 5, 399.0 216.8 | 21557 | 211.0: | alizea||) asso i) atksck 101.1 101.0 98.3 
Mintngs..sss0s000 sees Sel 5e1 505 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 224.2 238.7 242.6 10.9 10.3 10.6 59 5.8 6.0 3-3 3.0 3.4 
Manufacturing.......60. 1,682.6 | 1,694.9 |1,652.9 | 106.7] 105.2 | 102.7 57-8 57-9 54.1 40.1 40.7 39.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 474.7] 469.1 | 477.9 10.2 9.9 9.9 10.6 10.5 11.0 5.8 5.8 5.5 
cg) ee ee ee eee ee 1,092.1 | 1,120.8 |1,106.4 37-6 38.3 37-0 29.7 30.7 29.9 16.9 17.0 16.7 
PIDENORs 4 6550060550550 472.2 466.3 471.4 7-8 Tot Ted Tol Te3 es 3.6 3.6 3.6 
Bervicrssscsswssscencee 819.4 823.4 809.4 23.5 23.7 22.9 19.6 19.4 19.4 9.8 9.5 9.7 
Government...cccccccccs 646.0 651.5 632.9 20.2 20.5 20.0 nea: 16.5 Dat 21.5 21.5 20.4 

WEW YORK—Continued WORTH CAROLINA 
Westchester County 6 Charlotte pelagnentesahalll Winston-Salem 
a High Point 

BO iiiidncsatasnaunsses 216.0 217.0 214.7 92.2 92.6 89.2 z = &: = 2s - 
MEDING 6.55Ksssdsie ene eene (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) ie = we ” = - 
Contract construction.. 19.7 19.8 21,3 6.3 Gel 6.5 P= 2 S a i 2 
Manufacturing.......... 63.8 63.0 58.5 25.2 25.3 23.8 4h 2 45.7 43.6 3767 37.4 35-1 
Trans. and pub. util... 14.8 au. 7 14.9 9.6 9.5 9.2 - - - - - = 
TEOMC. cc cccscccsccocces 43.0 45.0 45.0 27-3 27-3 26.6 - - - - - - 
PINOHGR ick cess occaeeced ERR 21,2 11.4 5.8 567 507 - - - - - - 
Service. .cccccccccccces 37-3 36.8 37-7 10.5 10.6 10.4 - ~ - ~ - - 
GOVEPRNEN Gs i6.600s 0000004 26.2 26.6 25.9 75 8.1 7-0 - - - - - - 

NORTH DAKOTA OHIO 
Pargo Akron Canton Cincinnati 

Wiscsccsxesnciveseees 2367 24.0 2267 |) 179.3"; 16961.| WoO || Iae2s7 ||| ase!) 103.0 394.9 398.3] 304.8 
MINING scinsscanesweesns (1) (a) (1) Aa ail ait 6 7 6 4 33 AS: 
Contract construction.. 3.5 AG 2.6 8.9 7.9 8.2 4.5 4.3 4.5 19.0 19.2 19.2 
Manufacturing.......... 1.8 2.3 2.2 85.2 77-0 1987 57.6 58.6 49.0 156.1 157-2| 148.2 
Trans. and pub. util... 2.6 2.5 2.5 1352 12.1 12.4 7.0 720 6.7 33.1. 33-1 32.4 
oe ee ee 7.5 74 7.3 35.6 B.S 33.4 20.0 19.8 19.1 792 79.5 78.1 
Bienes. 4556556uKesxes 27 37 EP 4.5 Kh uy 354 3.3 3-2 18.6 18.5 19.4 
SETVice. ccccececccvcees 3.2 3.2 3.0 19.1 19.2 18.6 11.2 11.4 11.4 48.7 48.8 48.5 
Government....ssseeeees 3.5 3.5 30h 13.9 13.9 13.2 8.5 9.0 8.4 39.9 41.7 38.8 

OHI0O—Continued 
Cleveland Columbus Dayton Toledo 

| ee 692.5 69965 654.9 252.6 251.4 236.5 223.3 22h.6 209.6 158.0 158.6] 149.6 
PUREE: «so sswwesiswswwrns 4 oh A AY nif 03 ot 3 3 02 ol 
Contract construction.. 33.5 31.9 53.9 16.5 15.5 15.3 8.5 8.3 8.0 11.5 10.5 10.1 
Manufacturing.......-e4 288.0 292.8 256.5 69.7 69-7 62.5 96.0 96.1 84.1 58.7 59.4 52.7 
Trans. and pub. util... 46.3 46.6 44.2 18.4 13.4 18.0 9.5 904 9.2 L3C5 13.6 13.2 
RURURsaisw sua wesacceses 136.2] 136.6] 134.1 534 53-2 50.4 37-6 37-9 36.6 3.5 34.7 34.5 
PiNANbOs 5 cacscusecewwws 31.3 30.9 30.4 14.5 14.4 14.4 5.5 5.5 5.2 5.3 5.3 503 
Service. ..ccccsccscccod 86.7 87.2 85.3 30.4 30.6 30.1 24.0 24.1 2329 20.5 20.8 20.6 
Government. ...cccseseed Wea 73.0 70.0 48.9 48.8 45.0 41.9 42.8 42.5 niCAye 14.2 13.1 

OH10—Continued OKLAHOMA OREGON 
Youngstown Oklahoma City Tulsa Portland 

BOTAL osssicevestateowes 209.1} 209.2] 188.6] 160.2| 159.5] 155.3] 120.3] 120.4%] 121.2 261.0] 259.8} 2h9.3 
PindinSicsccaseatwseaans 25 6 5 6.7 Ge7 6.7 12.2 1252 13.0 (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 10.7 10.5 91 12.0 TES | 10.2 Sel 8.0 8.1 15.4 142 15-4 
Manufacturing......ee. 107.7 108.5 91.8 18.9 18.6 17-5 PS 27.8 28.8 66.7 66.9 61.2 
Trans. and pub. util.. 12.1 12.0 11.9 12.3 19533 1253 12.9 12.9 13.3 28.5 28.2 28.7 
Pradesicdswseeasceare 3507 35-6 35 38.2 37.8 36.9 29.3 29.5 28.4 63-5 62.4 60.9 
PINBNCEieoxaseccnseiesee 4.6 45 45 95 965 9.4 6.2 6.1 6.0 14.3 14.1 13.8 
BetelGesssnavausewioser 21.2 21.3 20.8 19.2 19.2 18.9 none 14.3 14.2 34.7 34.9 32.8 
Government.....ssseee- 16.6 16.3 15-4 43.4 43.7 43.4 9.6 9.6 9.4 37.9 39.2 36.5 






































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 














Area Industry Employment 


Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division—Continued 


(In thousands ) 














































































































July June July July June | July July [ June | July | July ] June ] July 
1959__| 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 | 1959 | 1958 
Industry division PENNSYLVANIA 
ance ne Erie Harrisburg Lancaster 
Bethlehem-—Easton 
| Pr en er 177.9 177.1 17.2 - - - 138.9 138.4 135.0 - 2 y 
eo a. es : - | @ | @ | ay]: ; : 
Contract construction.. 8.1 8.1 729 ss 5 = 8.4 Tee 8.3 = = = 
Manufacturing......+++. 96.3 Oh 06 91.5 | 36.2 3567 34.2 34.9 34.9 32.0 47.2 47.0 4h 6 
Trans. and pub. util... 11.0 10.9 10.7 7 _ - 13.3 13.2 12.9 id - - 
MAN tuiveknnnuseeea 27.6 27.9 27.0 - - - 23.6 23.8 23.3 - - - 
- 4.2 4.2 4.2 - - - €.0 6.0 6.1 - - = 
Finance. .cceceecccccves 
REL ee: 17.8 17.9 17.3 - - - 15.6 15.7 16.0 - - - 
GOWER NM ONGC. or c.c'xccule are arala 12.0 12.6 11.7 - - - 37.1 37-6 36.4 sd RB - 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Reading Scranton 
WOON led cvanne ems ecm ane 1,451.5 1,464.7 1,430.4 794.7 802.6 767.2 - - - - - - 
Minings..000sccesecnces 202 2.2 2.2 13.3 13.0 12.7 - - - - - “ 
Contract construction.. 78.4 77.8 78.1 4h 3 42.5 42,2 - - - = a e 
Manufacturing......eee- 539-2 541.9 518.8 313.2 320.5 294.1 51.4 51.1 47.2 29.1 29.7 29.8 
Trans. and pub. util... 106.8 111.7 111.8 65.2 65.3 6361 - - = a = 
WVAOS. sip dee tocce ew meaiee 293.3 293.2 287.1 154.5 154.4 152.0 - - - - - o 
Mitlan eis «ssasistennis cone Th e5 7365 1503 31.6 31.5 31.5 - - - - ‘ea i 
Gare COs sa slaw cis ceinen awe 180.6 183.1 177.6 102.1 102.5 101.3 - - - pa = as 
Governmentesc oxic cde s:c'ece 176.5 181.3 179.5 70.5 72.9 10.3 ES a 2 és J 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued RHODE ISLAND SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wilkes—Barre— age P 
Hasleton York Providence Charleston 
TRONS salen. wiecei cn cevevaiéiarererec - - = - - - 278.1 27923 269.5 54.7 55.0 53.6 
PELE Th isso cs ate itera cree erecta - . - - - - (1) (1) 1) (2) (2) (1) 
Contract construction.. - - - - - - 18.1 18.5 17-4 4h 4.2 4.0 
Manufacturing. ...scececes 4Q.1 40.8 37.6 42.5 42.3 41.8 124.7 125.6 118.4 9.6 9.8 9.7 
Trans. and pub. util... - - - - - - 12.2 12.2 12.8 4.6 4.8 4.9 
D pau <cicateie uae eee riewela - - - - > ~ 48.3 48.6 47.6 11.5 11.3 11.2 
Ritlaners«i65.cee went ee xe - - - - - - 12.3 12.3 12.1 2.3 203 2.2 
Servi COs. ccctecslawoess - - - - - ~ 29.3 28.8 28.8 54 54 4.9 
GOVEPNMENts:. 0:6 ss nc cess - - - - - - 33.2 33.3 32.4 16.9 17.2 16.7 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued SOUTH DAKOTA TENNESSEE 
Columbia Greenville Sioux Falls Chattanooga 
WR sie tsseusnases: 67.1 66.8 66.3 - - - 26.2 26.0 25.5 89.9 90.0 88.5 
ER (1) (1) (2) - ~~ oe (2) (2) (2) ol ol ol 
Contract construction.. 4.7 4.6 4.8 - - - 1.9 1.8 2.0 i | 4.3 3.2 
Manufacturing.....ceee. 11.5 11.4 10.6 31.0 30.9 | 29.4 5.8 5.8 5.6 41.0 41.0 41.0 
Trans. and pub. util... 5.0 5.0 502 ? = = 2.6 205 205 4.7 4.8 4.9 
Brad ec(ocia. <crsiae' ote ah eanerstes 14.6 14.6 14.4 ~ - 8.0 8.1 76 16.0 15.9 16.0 
PENANCEs oi 6se/otw oe cea 4.3 4.3 4ol = = = 1.5 1.5 1.5 4o9 4.8 4.8 
Wicca veined nik 8.4 8.4 8.6 - - - 39 3.8 307 Jel 9e1 8.8 
SCOVOPNMONCG. é-0 6 co wee ees 18.6 18.5 18.6 - - - 2.6 2.6 2.6 10.0 10.0 9.7 
TENNESSEE—Continued TEXAS 
Knoxville Memphis Nashville Dallas 
WON cors ciceie crete earner 111.5 110.7 103.0 185.1 183.4 | 177-3 136.5 | 137.2 133-7 - - - 
Mining ss strnrcncicvewecwes 1.8 1.8 1.9 3 3 3 3 ° 3 - - - 
Contract construction.. 8.8 8.7 3-1 11.9 11.5 11.8 7.6 Te3 Tel = * = 
Manufacturing........0. 42.7 42.3 39-7 444 43.5 399 38.9 39-5 38.1 83.1 83.2 87.0 
Trans. and pub. util... 6.6 6.6 6.7 16.0 16.0 15.9 11.1 11.1 10.8 - - - 
Meader stonoaced see dese 21.5 21.4 20.7 49.3 49.3 47.0 30.1 30.2 29.4 = - = 
PENGNCCS.o ciewcieu eee areas 3.0 3.0 3.0 8.9 9.0 8.7 905 94 92 9 7 * 
Services ceaciwciatdawee 11.3 11.3 11.0 2h ok 2h ok 2h 3 21.0 21.1 20.7 - - - 
GOVERNMENT. 5 6666.6 ccs.cuc 15.8 15.6 16.9 29.9 29.4 29.4 18.0 18.3 18.1 2 - 
TEXAS—Continued ‘ UTAH 
Fort Worth Houston San Antonio Salt Lake City? 
RS iene ecto iia - - - - - . - ~ - 134.9 | 134.1 | 128.4 
Minin Ge watracsiaeearcc ass - - - - - - - - - Toh Te3 5.9 
Contract construction.. - - - - - - - - - 9-1 8.8 8.9 
Manufacturing s.<.ic<0<0< 53.5 541 51.3 89.8 93.5 90.7 23.7 23-5 22.5 23.4 22.8 21.2 
Trans. and pub. util... - - 7 - - - = - - 13.6 13.5 13.6 
PR AOC clei: org wea es We ke e - - = - = ° ie os 3543 35-2 34 ol 
RETANCO OAL oo poate - - - - 7 7 - ~ - 8.3 8.3 Te9 
BORWECOs waGewemcoe woke - - - - > - - ~ - 18.1 18.2 17.2 
GOVOrnMON Ge <.s.<<c1 <:ee-0ies bad - - - - e ° - - 19.7 20.0 19.6 









































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 





Area Industry Employment sa 


Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division—Continued 


(In thousands) 











































































































July June July July June Jul July June Jul; July June Jul 
1959 1953 1958 1959 1959 195 1959 1959 195 1959 1959 195 
Industry division VERMONT VIRGINIA 
Burlington 4 Springfield 4 Pasir ale Richmond 
i Eh Aerie ar te at 21.3 20.6 20.4 1148 11.4 11.2 L5Ls2 ley 149.0 162.8 163.7 157.8 
Mining. ccccccccsccccces - - - - - - oe ea we an ol 62 
Contract construction.. - - - - - - 14.4 14.2 12.4 12.8 12.9 12.9 
Manufacturing.....seeee 5.0 5.0 4.3 6.3 6.2 6.0 16.0 16.1 15.6 41.6 41.9 39.6 
Trans. and pub. util... 1.6 1.6 1.6 °7 6 Py 15.9 15.9 16.8 15.2 15.2 14.8 
Trade..ceees gccetare naire 5.4 5.3 5-2 ae fi 1.7 16 35.3 35.4 34.8 39.3 39.2 3704 
Finance.ccccccccccccccs - - - - - - 5.2 5.2 5.2 13.5 13-3 13.2 
SErvicesccccccccccccece - - - - - - ay as 17.0 16.3 gto AN 18.3 18.1 
SOVEPMMENT o:0:0's.0.0:0'e10 o 00:0 - - - - - - 46.9 hy A 47.5 22.1 22.7 21.6 
WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 
Seattle Spokane Tacoma Charleston 
AOIRLs diese sinisabiee seas nae 340.2 338.1 331 15ef Toet 74.9 74.8 7304 73-3 90.8 90.5 87.5 
RNA x cuaesecmanened (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (2) (1) (1) (1) 8 17 7.6 
Contract construction.. 17.0 16.3 16.1 5.3 5.2 4.5 4.3 3.9 4.0 5el 4.9 4,2 
Manufacturing....seeeee 110.9 109.6 110.7 153 L367, 13.4 eS 16.0 16.2 25.2 25.6 24.6 
Trans. and pub. util... 28.8 28.1 28.8 8.3 8.1 S57 6.4 6.3 6.4 10.2 10.1 9.8 
PERO. «<.ca po ee wees cee 75-0 Thy 71.6 20.2 20.2 20.4 15.0 15.2 14.9 19.5 19.3 18.4 
PINSNGEs iss 556500 oe oe 20.2 19.9 19.2 ae 4.2 4.2 3-2 3-2 3-1 3-3 3.3 303 
SAPWINE sis cesdiew nie vows 40.5 hO.1 40.3 12.0 12.1 12.0 9.0 8.8 8.8 9.7 9.7 9.6 
GoVeErnMent. ceccsscccecs 47.8 49.7 47.4 L135 12.2 ike, 19.6 20.0 19.9 10.0 10.0 10.1 
WEST VIRGINIA—Continued WISCONSIN 
Huntington- Wheeling- ge ae , 
Ashland Steubenville er pieosind 
TOTAL 25 o-cschwe sins eee ees 66.1 66.1 63.4 108.8 110.2 106.4 443.7 443.6 420.5 43.3 43.7 39.8 
MERRIE os. 6s0.0.00snesenwes 1.0 1.0 1.0 4.7 4.9 4.8 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 2.7 2.5 2.9 563 el 6.4 23.0 22.7 21.7 2.5 21 1.9 
Manufacturing....eseees 25.1 25.2 22.0 50.3 Slay 47.3 200.8 199.3 179.8 22.1 22.5 19.8 
Trans. and pub. util.. 6.1 6.2 5.9 8.7 8.7 8.3 29.4 29.3 29.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 
TRAM oss caliueeesmns 14.2 14.2 14.5 19.0 18.9 19.0 80.5 8.8 80.6 eT 6.8 6.7 
PENONCEs 6465.00 6060s ese 2.2 2.2 2.2 3.0 3.0 2.9 20.9 20.5 20.9 9 9 9 
SOPVACEs:o's.00. 0s 0ecwieewes 6.7 6.7 6.6 10.4 10.3 10.0 48.6 49.3 47.3 brad 5el EG 
SOVEP MMOGs 6 :6:6.0s ee 'siee-e 5.3 8.2 8.5 TT 70 ed 40.6 Weg hoy Wet: 4.3 3.9 
WYOMING 
Casper 
| nT é - -— 
MENGE s\00:0i0-0:000edeecines 3-5 302 3-6 
Contract construction.. 2.5 2.3 1.4 
Manufacturing. .cccccece ee 1.6 1.8 
Trans. and pub. util... 26 1.6 sf 
Coin | Oe ee te ee eee | uy 4.3 4.3 
PRERNCSS 6.050550 4ees eww 4° o7 26 
SETVICE sds sseessiaecnes 2.1 2.0 1.9 
GOVErNMENteccecececcvses = se = 
"1945 SIC and 1942 SSB Industrial Classification. 
1combined with service. 


2combined with construction. 

5Not available. 

*Total includes data for industry divisions not shown separately. 
2Combined with manufacturing. 

Subarea cf New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 

TRevised series; not strictly cc with previously published data. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 

SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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Historical Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
1919 to date 
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— FF Sr wee SS ESC 











“Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Year and month Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 1 | 
weekly weekly hourly weekly weekly hourly weekly weekly hourly 
earnings _ hours earnings earnings hours earnings earnings hours earnings n 
$22.08 46.3 | $0.47 " x ‘ : 2 i" d 
26.30 k7.4 555 - - - - - - U 
22.18 43.1 «515 - - ~ - . - $ 
21.51 hho -487 - - - - = - t 
23.82 45.6 522 $25.78 - - $21.94 - - ‘ 
23.93 43.7 547 25.84 - - 22.07 - - y 
2h.37 4h. 547 26.39 - - 22. 4h - - 
24.65 45.0 «548 26.61 - - 22.75 - - 
2h. 7h 45.0 -550 26.66 - - 23.01 - - H 
2h.97 bh -562 27.2h - - 22.88 - - ° 
25.03 hk 2 566 27.22 - - 22.93 = a U) 
23.25 42.1 -552 24.77 - - 21.84 - - r 
20.87 ho.5 2515 21.28 - - 20.50 - - 5 
17.05 38.3 ohh6 16.21 32.6 $0.497 17.57 h1.9 $0.420 
16.73 38.1 ho 16.43 34.8 «472 16.89 40.0 427 a 
18.ho 34.6 532 18.87 33.9 -556 18.05 35-1 -515 n 
20.13 36.6 558 21.52 37.3 -5TT 19.11 36.1 -530 d 
21.78 39.2 556 2h.ok 41.0 586 19.94 37-7 -529 
TOV i scivccccceccesoncaces 2h.05 38.6 62h 26.91 40.0 -67h 21.53 37.4 -577 
1958s .aciscescweccsccnaice 22.30 35.6 -627 2h.O1 35.0 -686 21.05 36.1 58h E 
| 37-7 .633 26.50 38.0 698 21.78 37.4 .582 a 
TONGS cic ws adevesoudea 25.20 38.1 -661 28.44 39.3 -T2h 22.27 37.0 -602 r 
IONE, ocissediescceccsedaae 29.58 40.6 -729 34.04 h2.1 .808 2k. 92 38.9 -6h0 ‘a 
TONG coccvdccecececaacee 36.65 42.9 853 42.73 45.1 -Oh7 29.13 40.3 °723 ‘ 
TONG cc caccnteccevesacsac 43.14 hh.g -961 49.30 46.6 1.059 34.12 42.5 -803 U 
‘al 
NC ROMER CCCP CCOCCETT 46.08 45.2 1.019 52.07 46.6 1.337 37.12 43.1 -861 g 
WONG ccodusdeccceeeeneees 4k. 39 43.4 1.023 49.05 hh. 1.111 38.29 42.3 - 90k 
TONG. ssicsiete Ralsteleaia aatelbis 43.82 ho.k 1.086 46.49 4@.2 1.156 41.14 40.5 1.015 S 
IOs cscnees aeicumeeewae 49.97 he.4 1.237 52.46 4o.6 1.292 46.56 k@.1 1.171 
1948..... Peer CELE 54.14 40.1 1.350 57.11 4O.5 1.410 50.61 39.6 1.278 
MONAT ois corse arel acwawraaiseiele 54.92 39.2 1.401 58.03 39.5 1.469 51.41 38.8 1.325 
IGS. 5606 peadadenes aisle 59.33 ho.5 1.465 63.32 41.2 1.537 54.71 39.7 1.378 
OT ROCOCe sgewuneccecals 64.71 hO.7 1.59 69.47 41.6 1.67 58.46 39.5 1.48 
CO ROPER CER EOCEE 67.97 h@.7 1.67 73.46 41.5 1.77 66.98 39.6 1.54 
NO. sca ctceccscecccseus 71.69 4O.5 1.77 77-23 41.3 1.87 63.60 39.5 1.61 
On RACER TET COTO OCT 71.86 39.7 1.81 77.18 ko.2 1.92 64.78 39.0 1.66 
1955... bin elaisisialaltae es aie 76.52 4O.7 1.88 83.21 klk 2.01 68.06 39.8 i.n 
TONG a oeratecccwsisiacesitns 79.99 ho.k 1.98 86.31 kl.1 2.10 71.10 39.5 1.80 
AOR ccvacelcslesasaceoeeee 82.39 39.8 2.07 88.66 ho.3 2.20 73-51 39.1 1.88 
NQROe cS cicicees eaneces 83.50 39.2 2.13 90.29 39.6 2.28 75-27 38.8 1.94 
1958: ‘Augustesccesacewe 84.35 39.6 2.13 91.14 39.8 2.29 76.04 3904 1.9 
Septembereseecees 85.39 909 2.14 92.46 1002 2.30 77.0 39-5 1.95 
Octobereceeccccce 85.17 9.8 2.14 91.83 del 2.29 76.83 304 1.95 
NOVeEMbEr es eeecvcce 86.58 39.9 eel? 94. 30 40.3 2.3 77022 396 1.96 
Decembereesccccee 88.04 40,2 2.19 96.29 10.8 2. 36 78.01 396 1.97 
1959: JanUaTyscecccoces 87.38 39.9 2.19 oh 4 LO.) 2.35 77081 39.3 1.98 
Februaryesesscese| 88400 40.0 2.20 95011 40.3 2. 36 78.01 29 oh 1.6 
Marcheececccccccece 89.24 40.2 2.22 97210 40.6 2. 38 79200 39.5 2.0 
PDEs caeswalenwe 89.87 40.3 2.23 97°75 40.9 2.39 7900 3965 2.0 
MEY vies ceececceces 90. 32 LO. 2.23 8.64 41.1 2.40 79240 307 2 
JUNC cccccccccccce 91.17 40.7 202k 99.36 41.4 2.40 7.640 3.8 2e 
JULY se cecedawecees &9 .87 4O.3 een 97 .03 40.€ 0.00 39.8 
MUGUSE cece cases R870 hoe 2.19 96.12 4O.S ).00 LO.0 00 
































NOTE: Data on hours of work based on the household survey are shown in tables A-15 through A-19. 


Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 





Current Hours and Earnings 
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Table C-2: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 















































Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours}Average hourly earnings 
Major industry group Aug. July Aug. Aug. July | Aug. Aug. July hug. 

USB, ASS, 1958 1959 _| 1959 | 1958 1959 1959 1958 

DENTS Sees cae eeeudasenwumeareecescuwestoseslneee $88.70 | $89.87 | $84.35 | 40.5 | 40.3 | 39.6 J $2.19 | $2.03 $2.13 
DURABLE eae Saul dasammkenwe aware cinleiavavars arenes 96.12 97.03 91.14 | 40.9 | 40.6 .8 2.35 . 30 - 
RONDURABLE 60008 Stein siGuteler sie oie ois pnveratb wlarsie oieies elalatere/olovsee 80.00 80.00 76.04 | 40.0 | 39.8 7h 2.00 5° 1 153 

Durable Goods 
Ordnance “Gnd MOCESBOL LES sc <5 6 o500s00e/os obsies ee seb nicceeesiccs 105.32 104.14 100.69 J 41.3 | 41.0 | 40.6 2.55 2.54 2.48 
Lumber end wO0d ProdUuetss.c:sc o<:s'ce\s.610.00.0s000'0'0s6e os viseins esc 83.20 80.78 77-74 $41.6 | 40.8 | 40.7 2.00 1.98 1.91 
Puen tink: MN’ SARUUPO ER. 5's sis ou 0c Siois wis i060 41 a's wile sind ers Sica eles 76.49 7h..66 72.09 | 41.8 | 40.8 | 40.5 E603 2.83 1.78 
Stone, clny, and Glass POGUES. « o:0 0 .c 0 6.00:00ocmcie naive s.00e sao 91.91 92.57 86.90 J 41.4 | 41.7 | 40.8 2.22 2.22 2.13 
PEIMECY MEA: ANAUSEPAOR 0:60.04 :5.0:5.5.06 00 w'osb1o0 bows eslesGeoRees 107.18 | 109.59 | 103.95 } 40.6 39.0 | 38.5 2.64 2.81 2.70 
Fabricated metal products..cccccccccccccccccccccccce Oe: 98.06 97 41 92.52 J 41.2 | 42.1 | 40.4 2.38 2.37 2.29 
Machinery (except electrical )..cccceccccccecccccsccccsccvces 102.59 103.25 93-77 | 41.2 | 41.3 | 39.4 2.49 2.50 2.38 
Electrical machinery.s«....s.000000.000 000000000 0eseee cess oes 89.65 ° 84.96 | 40.2 40.0 39-7 2.23 O22 2.14 
Transportation equipment. .cccccccccsccscssessecscces eeccces 108.54 | 108.53 | 102.00 }| 40.5 | 40.8 | 40.0 2.68 2.66 2.55 
Instruments and related products...cecscceeeccece Siete eielatow ers 92.80 94.12 87.96 | 40.7 | 42-2 | 39-8 2.28 2.29 2.21 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.....eecccccceecceees 76.76 15079 72.68 | 40.4 | bo.1 | 39.5 1.90 1.89 1.84 
Nondurakle Goods 

Food and kindred products. .ccccccccccccccccccscccccsecscces 83.23 84.86 81.56 J 40.6 | 40.8 | 41.4 2.05 2.08 1.97 
PERCH MERE ACUTE Rs oc s.5 6:6\5 6.06 6.6'sio'o'slb.oi0/s o'0 010° 6S i0.0's'4 050555 '8 67.97 70.58 62.96 | 0.7 | 40.1 | 39.6 SY P76 1.59 
MectUlesmlld: ProdUCtsscie.ss46 cs cicwse se enim ern eaccieseuiaces 64.62 63.83 59019 J 40.9 | 40.4 | 39.2 F 1.58 2.56] 2.52 
Apparel and other finished textile products... .ssesesseeeee 57.00 5Defe 55033 | 37-5 | 36-9 | 36.4 1.52 eo: 1.52 
Paper and allied products...ccccccccccccccccccsccccsccecess 952k 94.81 90.53 | h2.9 | 42.9 | 42.5 2.22 ie Ae Bais 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries......sseeeeeees 104,34 | 102.87 98.54 | 38.5 | 38.1 | 37.9 O71: 2.70 2.60 
Chenicale and: allied products <éis.ciccci0:s 0.000.000.6000 ses ese 100.12 | 100.28 95.2% fF br.2 | 41.1 | 40.7 2.43 2.44 2.34 
Products of petroleum and Coal...cccccccccccccccccccccccces 118.19 120.35 | 110.29 # 41.0 41.5 ho.4 2.89 2.90 2.73 
Rabber (or bd aie 1.6. 0010005 05 uins seis binlaiprsin' oe sie sieiwie bev sisi Care 107.93 | 107-75 96.80 | h3.0 | 43.1 | 40.5 2.51 2.50 | 2.39 
Leather and leather products. o.c.c00000:6106 000560010 0000 eens " 60.74 58.19 | 37.8 | 38-2 | 37-3 1.60 1.59 1.56 





NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Table C-3: Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime 
of production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 














Average overtime hours sive t0 anomie viborbiiet ial 

Major industry group excluding overtime 

Aug. | July | June | Aug. July | July June Jul 

1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1958 | 1959 1959 195 
SOs INS oo ais os ssn SS Geese ea waneseneewee QB £257 2.9 253 1.9 | $2.16 | $2.16 | $2.08 
UA REI oie co's wa save. bis isis stelolalsin eraisioiuieie ie sibvertre 2.6] 27 3.0 261. 1.8 2.31 2.32 2.23 
PNRM oi So 'c;6 555,005 se wesc sa wieresie esis sisers 2.8| 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.2 1.94 1.94 1.89 

Durable Goods 
Oriinanice end S6Cesbor ies. < ssc bse sse0ieee Seed een = eek 2.2 2.1 1.9 2.48 2049 2.42 
Lumber and wO08) PLOGUCCE Ss 66i6.6.0.066 0 6600s bees eonwee = 3.5 Sel 3.5 2.7 1.90 1.30 1.63 
Furniture and: Cite we 6 ois no 65sie so 0 ess house = 2.8 eat 2.6 1.9 a i § 1.78 1.73 
Stone, clay, and glass products....cccccccccccccce = 3.6 3.6 3.2 3.0 es 2.12 2.04 
Primary MOTEL SNGUSER ICS 6 6is.s 66 bic k:5.050.0 6060000 6b = 2.4 Sel: et L3 Zeta OT 2.64 
Pabricated metal Products's s<ik.s:0icsicc:0s%sules vewvee aioe = 2.9 3.3 2.5 2.0 2.29 2029 2.22 
Machinery (except electrical )is 6: s:. ésic.c.00:0:0% 00.0'0'e' e 2.9 302 1.5 1.5 2.41 241 2.33 
RESCUE CAL RACH MEE. c5 oon 0.006 65560664 646s dws eee - 2.0 2.3 V6 163 2.17 2.16 2ck2 
Dravsportation qu ioMent s-< o.0:60isss.0 60.4 os ee ee cwsee' = 2.6 2.8 261. 1.5 2.58 2.57 2.48 
Instruments and related products.....cssccccscccces - 2.4 2.2 too 1.3 2.22 2.23 2.17 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......sscecee - 2.3 Cet Soi Let 1.83 1.84 180 
Nondurable Goods 
Food and kindred products. sé .iisccssecisiwsecicccees Pa 3.4 3.4 302 3-2 2.00 2.01 1.92 
SEDRECO RAMUTACCUPOS ss 0:0 v:6.050.bi5 6% 60 00:60:00 00 5 4-565 050 - 1.8 1.5 1.6 1.7 Lote 1.70 1.63 
Mantiderel 11) PHodUCtas c.caaGuucn cuseneocteacieuecar - 301 3.3 2.3 2.0 1.52 1.52 1.47 
Apparel and other finished textile products....... - Le> 1.4 Leos 1.0 1.48 1.48 1.48 
Paper and allied Producess <i 66iic.ce0csceowceseers - 4.6 4.6 hy 309 2510 2.08 2.03 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries...... = 2.5 2.8 2.6 252 (2) (2) (2) 

Chemicals and allied: products o<<.6600 00s sees - 2.5 24 Set 2.0 2.37 2.35 2.28 
Products of petroleum and Coals soissis osc sevecd eee - 2.3 LeT Let 1.9 2.83 2.82 2.70 
Rubber products. .cccccccccccccccccccccccece ccccee - 5.4 309 3.0 2.2 2.36 2. 3 2.28 
Leather and leather products... cecccsecccsccscccce - 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.57 1.58 1.53 





























pDerived by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and one-half. 
Not available as average overtime rates are significantly above time and one-half. 


the group in the nondurable-goods total has little effect. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Inclusion of data for 
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Man-Hours and Payrolls 





Table C-4: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls NYeX-Valelo] ol (-Wm sol ait iatey; 
in industrial and construction activities 2 


(1947-49=100 ) 


























Aug. July | June | Aug. July 
Activity 1959 1959 1959 1958 1958 
Man-hours 

WORE aes dvacctccdcwetadecccnedeceocetueacane 103.2 10.1 105.7 97.3 93.8 
STL PB BRCOBCE EE ECELOC COCCOULTCEECE CEL COCCE 57.2 66.2 71.4 67.4 66.1 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION. .....2...ccccnccecceee 146.7 139.9 | 138.9 | 137.9 | 132.1 
MAMIBAE TURING ooo 7s ccciocccaceaseddseunceces- 100.0 101.5 103.3 9325 90.2 

PUN GUNG ie od acleaeadccuwen Csawcawcee 102.2 108.) 2.7 9h. 92.0 

NONDURABLE GOODS........ccccccccccccccee 97.4 93.) 93.2 92.8 38.C 

Durable Goods 
Ordnance and accessories...sccccscccccececees 326.3 Jeaue 325.0 293.5 295.1 
Lumber and wood products....cccccccccccccces 85.7 83.8 84.4 77.4 73.6 
Porvittuse and fixntiredes sc csccciccncccscceees 114.7 107.8 108.2 100.7 91.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products...ccccsceeee 110.2 109.4 110.0 99.3 95.6 
Prinary metal industries... <ccccecscceccuces 61.5 99.8 109.6 81.9 80.6 
Pabricated metal products....ccccccccccccces 109.0 110.5 115.3 101.3 97.3 
Machinery (except electrical )....ccceseceees 101.1 102.5 105.6 83.2 84.3 
Blettrical machinery. <<<. cccccecccecccosces 13h,.6 131.0 132.) 113.6 109.0 
Transportation equipment....caccccceccccccecs 11.) 123.3 125.4 103.2 105.0 
Instruments and related products....eeceeees 119.0 117.2 118.7 102.0 100.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 105.6 98.) 101.2 93.6 88.0 
Nondurable Goods 
Food and kindred products...sccssccccccecees 94.0 87. 8.4 97.0 89.2 
Tobacco manufactures. ...cccccccccccccccccces 89.8 67.0 68.2 84.1 68.3 
Textile—mill products. ...cccccccccccccccccccs 76.7 7.3 75.9 70.6 67.5 
Apparel and other finished textile products. 110.3 102.7 10);.2 101.1 9.1 
Paper and allied products... ..cccccccccccces 114.9 VAS Fy 114.4 110.3 105.5 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. | 112.8 Wie TEL.F 108.5 106.6 
Chemicals and allied products.....ssecceeees 103.7 102.4 103.6 ST.2 95.7 
Products of petroleum and coal.....eseceeees 36.9 88.1 86.8 84.3 85.5 
Rubber producted<.scccc+sccdeccncecscdesecees 107.9 108.0 99.2 92.1 86.1 
Leather and leather productS...cccssceceeees 95,3 5 0 88,3 5 a a 
jake Payrolls 

SR ROE Cre CRTC ECO CCPE EC CET Cee Perr cree - 105.1 115.) 103.6 101.8 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION. ........ecceeeeeeeeee - 2),3.3 210.0 232.8 223.1 
MAMIE AC TURING: 6 <.osicccccscccoscs PERE PERCE ET 165.2 170.8 174.4 150.0 Wh.8 




















Por mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; for con- 
tract construction, data relate to construction workers. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Table C-5: Gross and spendable average weekly earnings in industrial and construction activities, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars 2 











Mining | Contract construction Manufacturing — 
Type of earnings duly June July July June July July June July 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1953 1959 1959 1953 
Gross average weekly earnings: 
Curent, dollanssccsvsdconss teesliveseenus £102.33 1$111.49 | $99.96 [2115.88 |$116.66 |$111.90 | $39.87 | $91.17 | $33.50 
SQAN=AD (dol Lange. < gcacscccedsccuvacusces 32,33 89.55 80.68 92.78 93.70 90.31 71.95 73.23 67.39 
Spendable average weekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents: 
Clnrent doklatd.cccccecaveccsesdcvcnenede 83.31 89.9), 81.60 93.30 93.90 90.75 73.14 74.15 68.146 
IS4N—49 dollaresc«sosseseensccs ene aeeedes 66.70 72. 2h, 65.86 74.70 .h2 73.2h 53.56 59.56 55.25 
Worker with 3 dependents: 
CULBENG dol Valdes oc ec cvicwccncsasusccudes 91.2) 98.3) 39.33 101. 9) 102.58 9°.17 80.68 81.71 75.38 
SO49- 49) HOLINESS s ois ccs ecctoececadsacuee 73.05 78.99 72.1) 31.62 82.3 80.0) 6) .60 65.63 61.2); 
































see footnote, table C-4.. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers,2 by industry 





Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours 





June 


July 


Average hourly earnings 


July 





























Industry July June July July ‘une 
1959 1959 1958 1959 |_1959 | 1958 1959 1959 
oo RSE eee Pe Te ey Te Ec $102.83 | $111.49 | $99.96 | 39.1] 41.6] 39.2] $2.63] $2.68 
METAL MINING......... SO er ee core 99.07 | 107.79 96.13 | 38.4] 41.3 38.3 2.58 2.61 
THOR) MIDEDB ys piss 66655540550 im ls orb tele aioe poe woleres Ritere Re Ie 10U695 | 126018" | OWNS 35.4 | lose 36.9 2.38 2.89 
Copper mining........ re er ee 98.00 | 106.60 89.78 40.0 42,3] 3762 2.45 2.52 
Ted Nd BINS MUBUNEs 666 6K 4650s 5450S e aes as Sauneerekaeess 88.85 91.66 86.55 | 36.8] 40.2] 39.7 2.29 2.28 
ANTHRACITE MINING... . cc rcccccccccccccvcrcccccecccccccccecs IDs 82.75 19-77 (2) 30.2 30.8 (2) 2.7h 
BITUMINOUS=COAL MINING... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccescvecs 99.16 | 126.49 97-85 | 30.7] 30.8] 32.4 3.23 3.26 
CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL=GAS PRODUCTION: 
Petroleum and natural-gas production (except contract 
services).....0. sian Sees siete Siesaieeres sisi alo lain ia leraiela 7s! stslelsloioie DAT.13 || 122.56 | 120.5837) 4.6.) 4O.2) ae 2.83 2.80 
NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING. ....scceseseeccccescveces 96.54 98.08 91.94 | 45.2] 45.2] 4h.e 2.18 2.17 
CONTRACT INS TRUGCEION 5 5 ios cisiccicrcscieinixeebingieaeeiss sa peeeis oor 115.88 | 116.66 | 111.90 | 37.5] 38.0] 37.3] 3-09] 3.07 
MOMBUILDING CONSTRUCTION: oo io:csici sc eessesen Laie eecssencnainwee 117.46 | 117.46 | 110.57 | 41.8] 42.1] 40.8 2.01 2.79 
Highway and street. construction. oss os ess sc cess eeced oe 115.08 | 113.88 | 106.50 | 43.2 | 43.3] 41.6 2.67 2.63 
Other nonbuilding constructions si. .2ccceccssesescssseescc 119.69 | 120.77 | 124.52 | 40.3] 40.8] 39.9 2.97 2.96 
BU CLD AG NNN in ia 05105655 50 secre sa eels sdiacloecic eeu suisese 115.80 | 116.66 | 112.17] 36.3] 36.8] 36.3 3.19 3617 
BEMERAL CONTRACTORD 6 ooo 6ocdcciecce ccc tw ccc eeewcseececeveee 107.45 108.19 104.5) 36.3 36.8 36. 2.96 2.94 
SPECIAL“-TRADE CONTRACTORS... cccccccccccccccecevccccocccces 120.55 793.8) 116.89 36.2 36.8 36.3 3.33 3631 
PIMEDING and: HEabing so oo <i6a6 6410060000 cesdeinee cess soeneee 130.99 | 128.78 | 124.64 | 38.3] 38.1] 38.0 3.42 3.36 
Painting and decorating. .ccccccccccccccccccccscsccccccsces 115.96 114.52 108.42 35 3529 35-2 3.23 3.19 
Electrical work. .ccccccccccccccccccsssccscevscccccescsees 143.19 143.91 137.11 30.7 39.0 38.3 3.70 3.69 
Other special-trade contractors..cssscccsecescccccsevcces 113.05 116.28 111.51] 35.0 36.0 3504 3223 3,23 
MANUFACTURING............ TErTrrrrrrererrr rere ere 89.87 91.17 3.50 | 40.3] 40.7] 39.2 2.23 2.2h 
DURABLE GOODS..... win iia iia Sia o oie ore nie Weiw nisi ip eit lplela We eee eleiereisinis 97.03 99.36 €9.83 | 40.6 | 41.4] 30.4 2.39 2.40 
NONDURABLE GOODS........... Bes So wenkuis erm Co inisisae clo aieeee 80.00 79.60 75-66 | 39.8] 39.8] 39.0 2.01 2.00 
Durable Goods 
ORDNANCE AMD WCCERBORIES | ois eisaiecs cede SeicdeSaseuweseecens 104.14 | 105.47 | 100.94 | 42.0] 41.2] 40.7 2.54 2.56 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS... .ccecccccreccevecccrcceceseeses 80.78 82.19 74.28 | 40.8] 41.3 39. 98 1.99 
Sawmills and planing mills...ceccecccccccccccccccccsccces 79013 &0.70 73-66 41.0 41.6 39.6 1.93 1.94 
Sawmills and planing mills, general.........4. eocccccces 199 81.54 74.64 J 42.0] 41.6] 39.7 1.95 1.96 
SOUtH” coccccccccccvcccccssccscccccccececcccccccccccces 54.10 53.66 50.431 42.6 ho.6 | 41.0 oT, 1.26 
WaBL <5 cccsssunereices ences seesaw ee soc coeeoneenaee 96.80 | 100.61 91.421 40.0] 40.9 8.9 he 2.46 
Millwork, plywood, puidhohenten structural wood 
PFOdUCES. ccccccccccccccccccccccvccsces eee eceecccccccccces Oh.26 85.90 TOsLO Se I ha Oe 2.05 2.06 
Millwork. cccccccccccccccccccvcccccsesesececcccces eeeceee 83.18 8.20 T9134 4166 | 22 US eee 1.99 2.00 
Plywood..seseee Cece c creer cccrecesesecccees eee ecceecees 65.22 88.82 7341 40521 -hi.7 39.8 lea. 2543 
Wooden Contaliners.csecscccccccccccresessscscsscccsevssese 60.53 61.12 58.15 40.9 41.3 howl 1.48 1.48 
Wooden boxes, other than Cigar.....sseeceeeee eee eeeeees 61.45 61.15 9,035 44.8} “4256:'] 40.7 BEA Gy LET 
Miscellaneous wood products....sseeees Peewee renee eeesseens 66.2 66.74 62.96 | 41.0] 41.2 39. 1.62 1.62 
FURWITURE AND FIXTURES... ..ccececcccscsccccccccvece ee eceee 74.66 74.66 68.8 ho. 40.8} 36.9 1.83 1.83 
Household furniture.....ssseees eee e cree eeceens eee eeeeed 70.24 70.6 65-571 40.6] 40.6] 38.8 Le73 1.74 
Wood household furniture, except upholstered......seeee. 64.43 64.43 50.204 41.3) 42.3] 38.6 1.56 1.56 
Wood household furniture, upholstered......cseccsccsaces T2537 74.29 69.01 38.7 39.1 3763 1.87 1.90 
Mattresses and bedsprings....csccsscceees see e eee ereesceens 83.63 62.21 8.73] 41. hO.9 | 41k 2-00 2.01 
Office, public-building, and professional furniture...... 86.74 85.90 TisOl oe | leds 230.0 2.08 2.09 
Mood GETICe TUPI GP sos 6554 0600606-655405%00% eecccccce 7042 69.01 63.11 43,2 42.6 ho.2 1.63 1.62 
Metal office furniture......... OO occ cencicced 94.66 96.12 82.06] 40.3] 40.9] 36.8 2.32 2.35 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and peulen eocccccce oeeee 96.59 95.91 86.14 1 41.7 38.8 2.35 2.30 
Screens, blinds, and misc. furniture and fixtures........ 7h. 30 75.81 T0045 40.6 41.2 39.8 1.83 1.84 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS....... bivislsivwecebeecleiceeee| Ole0T 92.16 | 84.4o 7 41.7] 41.7] 40.0 2.22] 2.21 
Plat glass....... ec ccccccccccccee ecccvcccee ececccccce coed 13114 | 134.94 | 108.29] 41.5] 42.3] 37.6 3.16 3.19 
Glass and glassware, eomeed: or blown...... wines eae e's' ee este 88.80 87.78 84.28 | 40.0 39.9 39.2 2.22 2.20 
RLRSR CORUEINOTN 6 \s'00'e 005.4 wels enh 05 0N006 606500460545 5e04 88.80 ° 86.37} 40.0] 40.2] 39.8 2.22 2.20 
Pressed or blown glass.....eeeee Orie cieNeleeenseeel MooseO 86.51 80.77] 40.0] 39.5] 38.1 2.22 2.19 
Glass products made of purchased glass......ee0- peewee wclbiee 72.68 74.70 70.25 39.5] 40.6 38.6 1.84 1.84 
Cement, hydraulic.....s.ee. pisies Seine a tanto pie erswis sais Sweisieiee 101.33 98.88 95.04 1 41.7!) 41.21 40.7 2.43 2.40 


ISee footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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1958 


$2.55 


2.51 
2.83 
2.he 
2.18 


2.59 


3.02 


3-08 
3.58 
3-15 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 
































cle Average weekly earnings Average weekly hoursfAverage hourly earnings 
Industry July June July July | June | July July June July 
1959 1959 1958 1959 |_1959 | 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Durable Goods—Continued 
, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS—-Continued 
posnalbteat Clay PROAUCES eco vcccccecesccccnscesecsesscecees $82.39 | $81.77 | $76.19 | 41.4 | 41.3 { 40.1 | $1.99 | $1.98 | $1.90 
Brick and Hollow tiles ...cccecccecesccccevevccssccvccsoswa 76025 | 76.97 | 72.63 | 42.6 | 43.0 | 41.5 | 1.79 | 1.79 | 1.75 
Ploor and wall tiles...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccces 86.92 83.43 77.18 | 42.4 | 41.1 | 40.2 2.05 2.03 1.92 
Sewer Pipesscccccccccccccccscccssccscccccssccccscccceccces 79-78 78. 38 76.63 | 39-3 | 38.8 | 39.5 2.03 2.02 1.94 
Clay refractories. sscceccccecccccccccccccecscccececcessees 94. 32 91.87 86.07 39-3 | 38.6 | 37-1 2.40 2.38 2.32 
Pottery and related products...ssssesssccscccccceeesccccees 80.18 79.80 70.38 | 38.0 | 36.0 | 34.5 2.11 2.10 2.04 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products....sseeeeeeeeseeeece 96.85 95.58 89.49 45.9 | 45.3 | 44.3 2.11 2.11 2.02 
Concrete products....ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccces 93.38 92.16 86.78 | 46.0 | 45.4 | 44.5 2.03 2.03 1.95 
Cut-stone and stone productS..ceccccecsccccccscessccccvcces Th. 7h 76.59 72.94 | 4O.4 | 41.4 | 40.3 1.85 1.85 1.81 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products...sesssseeeeeees 96.41 97.86 85.75 | 41.2 | 42.0 | 38.8 2.3% 2.33 2.21 
Abrasive products. ..ccccccccccccccccccccscccsccsssccsccces 100.53 | 102.75 86.86 | 40.7 | 41.6 | 37.6 2.47 2.47 2.31 
sabeatOs DROSUCtSe < occ ccc clelecen siesctinlncvecscucdescncisigeesie 103.68 | 103.53 88.75 | 43.2 | 43.5 | 39.8 2.40 2.38 2.23 
HonGl ag Le Sr ACUODLORe «a veccice seis glencasiesencccccesaandeee 97-64 | 102.05 89.67 | 37-7 | 39-4 | 36.9 2.59 2.59 2.43 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES. +. cccccccccccccccccccccsccccssceces 109.59 | 118.43 | 102.91 | 39.0 | 41.7 | 38.4 2.81 2.84 2.68 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills......seeeees 114.39 | 129.38 | 111.72 36-9 | 41.6 38.0 3-10 3-11 2.94 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, except 
electrometallurgical products..o..cccccscescecccccesccecs 114.45 | 129.79 | 112.10 | 36.8 | 41.6 | 38.0 3.11 3.12 2.95 
Electrometallurgical products. .ccccccccccccccccccsescccece 104.27 | 102.29 | 100.65 39.2 39.8 | 40.1 2.66 2.57 2.51 
Tron and steel foundriess...cvcccscdccceccccsevcsocscceseees 99.14 | 101.02 86.16 | 40.8 | 41.4 | 37.3 2.43 244 2.31 
Gray-iron foundries... coccccccececcccccsccccvccrssercucecs 98.40 100.02 84.22 | 41.0 | 41.5 37-1 2.40 2.41 2.27 
Malleable=iron foundhiesic. ccc iecccccccctedenccetaccuseue 95.82 96.87 84.83 | 40.6 | 40.7 | 37-7 2.36 2.38 2.25 
OAC ERT ie CP OEE OCCT ECCT ELEC COC ETOPECCE CEERUE COLE 103.12 | 106.08 91.50 | 40.6 | 41.6 | 37.5 2.54 2.55 24h 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals.......-. 106.04 | 104.86 98.55 | 41.1 | 40.8 | 39.9 2.58 2.57 2.47 
Primary smelting and refining of copper, lead, and zinc...| 95.53 96.88 90.46 | 41.0 ki.4 39.5 2.33 2.34 2.29 
Primary refining of aluminum.....ceccccccccccccccsescccecs 118.89 | 119.07 | 108.78 | 40.3 | 40.5 | 39.7 2.95 2.94 2.74 
Secondary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals....... 91.08 94.62 88.44 7 40.3 | 41.5 | 40.2 2.26 2.28 2.20 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous metals.......- 121.14 | 113.85 99.75 | 42.1 | 42.8 | 39.9 2.64 2.66 2.50 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of copper...cesseeeeeeceoes 109.31 | 112.92 99.88 | 42.7 | 43.6 | 40.6 2.56 2.59 2.46 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of aluminum......eeseeeeees 115.37 | 116.62 | 101.26 | 41.8 | 42.1 | 39.4 2.76 2.77 2.57 
Nonferrous foundries... ccccccccccccccsccccccccccsccecccesece 98.82 100.77 91.96 40.5 41.3 39.3 2k 24k 2.3% 
Miscellaneous primary metal, industries...cccceseeececeseces 114.13 | 118.71 | 102.83 | 41.5 | 42.7 | 39.4 2.75 2.78 2.61 
Iron and steel forgings,.ccccccccccccccccccscsssscccsccces 117.14 116.44 103.60 hi.1 41.0 38.8 2.85 2.84 2.67 
Wire drawing. cccccccccccccccescessesessscsssccsseseceeeses 106.71 114. 38 99.25 41.2 43.0 39.7 2.59 2.66 2.50 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe....seseecessccececsssececcecs 112.80 122.69 107.74 hoO.O 42.9 ho.2 2.82 2.86 2.68 
SRAWMUGAEER METAL GRORUOT Ese s ocx calsare se dae w creed decceddacscea 97-41 99.72 91.20 | 41.1 | 41.9 | 40.0 2.37 2.38 2.28 
Pin ceane and Other tinwates << cccccecccccwdevesecdcondcausaes 116.24 113.42 107.68 | 43.7 | 42.8 | 42.9 2.66 2.65 2.51 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware.....cccccccecceccescscecs 91.84 93.34 84.46 | 42.0 | 41.3 | 39.1 2.24 2.26 2.16 
Cutlery and edge tools.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccce 80.18 8.79 75-83 | 40.7 | 40.6 39-7 1.97 1.99 1.91 
Hand t001Ssc0 + ccsauce ccceccceecveewneesccccduacdsecavsendeee 91.71 92.80 83.76 | 40.4 | 40.7 | 38.6 2.27 2.28 2.17 
ere reer rer, rer Te Teer TT 94.58 96.98 86.80 41.3 | 41.8 39.1 2.29 2.32 2.22 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumbers' supplies. 92.34 93-43 86.19 | 40.5 40.8 39.0 2.28 2.29 2.21 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies......cceccecccccccees 94.25 96.48 88.85 | 39.6 | 40.2 | 38.8 2.38 2.40 2.29 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and cooking apparatus, 
not elsewhere classifieds .ccccccccccccccccscesescsseceses 91.62 92.06 84.85 | 40.9 | 41.1 39.1 2.04 2.2h 2.17 
Fabricated structural metal products. .csccccccceccccccscees 97-77 | 100.19 94.94 | 4o.4 | 41.4 | 4O.4 2.42 2.42 2.35 
Structural steel and ornamental metal work......eececeeees 95.04 99.29 95.88 | 39.6 | 41.2 | 40.8 2.40 2.41 2.35 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim.......cecceee 93.84 94.07 90.68 | 40.8 | 40.9 | 40.3 2.30 2.30 2.25 
Bolleroshoy: praducts.cs< ccecccccvcctccccsevendesccsaseucccee 100.04 | 100.61 94.96 | 40.5 | 40.9 | 39.9 2.47 2.46 2.38 
Sheet—metal work..csccccccccccccccccccccceccceccesecsccces 104.42 | 107.00 96.32 | 41.6 | 42.8 | 40.3 2.51 2.50 2.39 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... ceccceecesceceece 102.09 105.15 93.26 41.5 hoy ho.2 2.46 2.48 2.32 
Vitreous-enameled products. ..cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccs 85.17 86.97 79-76 | 43.9 | 44.6 | 42.2 1.94 1.95 1.89 
Stamped and pressed metal products...ccceccccccceccccccece 108.78 | 111.45 97-69 | 42.0 | 42.7 | 40.2 2.59 2.61 2.43 
Lighting fixtures. .cccccccccccccccccccsccvecevescccsccscccs 85.39 91.12 81.97 39.9 41.8 39.6 2.14 2.18 2.07 
Fabricated wire products. ..ccccccccscccccccsscccccscccesece 85.97 92.60 82.89 39.8 41.9 39-1 2.16 2.21 2.12 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products....ssesceeesereeese 98.47 101.48 87.86 41.9 4.3.0 39.4 2.35 2.36 2.23 
Metal shipping barrels, drums, kegs, and pails......+eeee- 116.64 | 129.72 | 107.61 | 43.2 | 47.0 | 42.2 2.70 2.76 2.55 
Steel Springs. .ccccccccccccescsccsscccssssssssssssssscsees 110.50 110.33 91.30 42.5 42.6 38.2 2.60 2.59 2.39 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and Privets..cccccccesscceecssccecees 101.94 104. 30 86.79 | 42.3 | 43.1 37-9 2.k1 2.40 2.29 
Screw-machine products...ccccccccccccccccccascccssccsscees 91.72 93-70 84.10 | 41.5 | 42.4 | 39.3 2.21 2.21 2.14 
MACHINERY CEXCERT ELEQGURIGCAL occ coe cc Selec cccececceesaeceeee 103.25 Leet 93-77 | 41.3 | 41.9 | 39.4 2.50 2.50 2.38 
Bugines and tunbiness.<scaces accccesciceces accccvancwccecdss 108.27 | 112.4 99-57 | 40.4 | 41.8 | 39.2 2.68 2.69 2.5 
Steam engines, turbines, and water wheels......eseeceeeees 108.47 | 115.62 | 108.13 38.6 | 41.0 39.9 2.81 2.82 2.71 
Diesel and other internal-combustion engines, not 
elsewhere classified. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 108.39 | 111.72 96.72 | 40.9 | 42.0 39.0 2.65 2.66 2.48 
Agricultural machinery and tractors..cscccccecccccccccccecs 102.54 | 106.55 97.84 | 39.9 | 41.3 | 40.1 2.57 2.58 24h 
PEOCUOPG ic ccnccecencs cddacteteecddesctccewse use qeunccadacd 105.34 | 110.54 | 103.53 | 39.6 | 41.4 | 40.6 2.66 2.67 2.55 
Agricultural machinery (except tractors)...eecccceeccecees 99.38 | 100.94 92.27 | 40.4 | 41.2 | 39.6 2.46 2.45 2.33 








See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry-Continued 














Average weekly earnings Average weekly hoursfAverage hourly earnings - 
Industry July June Jul July | June wa July June | July 
1959 1959 195 1959 | 1959 | 195 1959 1959 1958 
ioe — 
Durable Goods—Continued 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)—Continued | 
Construction: and“mining machinery <<:s.s.s:0.cis\cs.0.cessss0cs-00 e010 $102.34] $105.72] $91.80 | 41.6 | 42.8 | 38.9 | $2.46 | $2.47 $2.36 i 
Construction and mining machinery, except for oil fields.. 99.38 103.17 93.14 40.4 41.6 39.3 2.46 2.48 2.37 3 
Oil—field machinery and toOdls..cecsescvccscsvosccevseresecece 109.03 112.91 89.30 4Y.5 45.9 38.0 2.45 2.46 2.35 ° 
NetalaAPiins MACHU E Ys 6 <isc'a ss 4605410 oisis 5's510'5-0's'0 4.05561 Steins 112.94] 115.83} 99.58 | 42.3 | 42.9 | 38.9 2.67 2.70 2.56 : 
MRPRENE RADON Ba. obo 4a cas se cuis's oowsn ee peeiwsache Uneeeens 103.91} 105.50} 88.43 | 41.4 | 41.7 | 37.0 2.51 2.53 2.39 . 
Metalworking machinery (except machine tools). ...sseeeoeees 108.47) 108.99} 97.52 | 41.4 | 41.6 | 38.7 2.62 2.62 2.52 : 
Machine-tool accessories. .cccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccces 119.39 123.36] 106.00 43.1 43.9 40.0 2.77 2.81 2.65 . 
Special-industry machinery (except metalworking machinery). 98.00 99.22) 88.65 | 41.7 | 42.4 | 39.4 2.35 2.34 2.25 . 
Pood—products Machine ys sco:0-0.015:9:6:6:6:6:616-0100:4:6.0.0:0:0:0.66:6:4.0/010-06.6 99.48 101.76 94.48 f 41.8 | 42.4 40.9 2.38 2.40 2.31 
Textile machinerfoccccrccccccccecccesvcevessccseseosvcvcervs 84 UY 87.13 74 48 41.8 42.5 38.0 2.02 2.05 1.96 2: 
Paper—inOustries: MACHINES 6 60:5 <:5.0:0:0:0 6:00:06 4:06. 6-0)'8-0is\eiaie oe S068 103.29 100.11 88.88 | 43.4 42.6 39.5 2.38 2.35 2.25 
Printing-trades machinery and equipment......seseccceceees 108.99] 110.17] 96.62 | 41.6 | 42.7 | 39.6 2.62 2.58 2.44 
General industrial machinery. ..00i6iss60.0s'0-6:0 606 :0:616's wwieivinin.e sere 101.92] 102.41} 91.96 | 41.6 | 41.8 | 39.3 2.45 2.45 2.34 , 
Pins, Bix BHA Gas) COBPPESBOL SE cv .c 6:06 o 0: o's 4:51 a. 4:0'5-5 0:0ie swale 97-41 98.59] 89.54 J 41.1 | 41.6 | 39.2 2.37 2.37 2.29 F 
Conveyors and conveying equipment.....ccceccccccccccccsees 107.52] 107.61] 92.69 | 42.0 | 42.2 | 38.3 2.56 2.55 2.42 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans....ccccoccccccccccces 94.89 g2.80| 89.87 | 40.9 | 40.7 | 40.3 2.32 2.28 2.23 
Industrial trucks, tractors, €bCsccccocccrvcvcecvecsscvccse 108.71 107.27 93.62 42.8 4.4 39-5 2.54 2.53 2.37 I 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment...cccccccccccccece 107.00 106.82 91.03 42.8 42.9 38.9 2.50 2.49 2.34 ( 
Mechanical stokers and industrial furnaces and ovens...... 98.67 97-64 91.87 | 42.9 | 41.2 39.6 2.30 2.37 2.32 ; 
Office and store machines and devices..cccccccccccccscccccecs 100.94 99.38 93.60 41.2 4o.4 40.0 2.45 2.46 2.34 ( 
Computing machines and cash registers... .ccsccccccccccccece 112.36} 111.76] 104.14 | 42.4 | 41.7 | 41.0 2.65 2.68 2.54 
Typewriters. ceccccvcccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccecccce “ae 84.61 82.47 7742 40.1 38.9 39-1 2.11 2.12 1.98 
Service-industry and household machines..cccccccccccccccces 96.08 98.16} 91.31 | 40.2 | 40.9 | 39.7 2.39 2.40 2.30 
Domestic laundry equipment...cccccccccccccccccccsccscccces se 99.47 99.29 96.16 40.6 40.2 39.9 2.45 2.47 2.41 Fi 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, and pressing machines... 86.76 87.51 81.37 39.8 40.7 38.2 2.18 2.15 2.13 
SPT G OMRON ETON: cis in's on 0 05's 5.65 Ciesla ie bible wien 1g W091 80-5 Sa 96.40 99.07} 87.01 | 40.0 | 41.8 | 38.5 2.41 2.37 2.26 
Refrigerators and air-conditioning units....scsccccccececs 97.04 98.98) 91.77 | 40.1 | 40.9 | 39.9 2.42 2.42 2.30 
Miscellaneous machinery parts. .cccccccccccccsccccsssccevcces 102.09 103.81 91.64 41.5 42.2 39-5 2.46 2.46 2.32 
Fabricated pipe, fittings, and valves... .ccccccccccccccoes 99239 9987 91.87 40.9 41.1 39.6 2.43 2.43 2.32 
Ball. ahd rolier Deer O Es x sic cisc 665405565 00940 Owe EAD 101.59 107.93 86.33 40,8 | 43.0 Stet 2.49 ee5l 2.29 
Nechine shops: (Job) and Pepa ler ) sis ie.6:0is\s/s'se sais) wes bbe ee eree oe 103.57} 104.13] 93.03 | 42.1 | 42.5 | 4O. 2.4E 2.45 2.32 | 
ELEC TRICALMMACHINERY sto 1nsisre sure. Sensis aaisueieaeieeec ne sis 88.80 90.58| 84.50 | 40.0 | 40.8 | 39.3 2.22 2.22 | 2.15 
Electrical generating, transmission, distribution, and 
SUGMSE PER): BODOF AUIS Ss 605-55 5o-5 5 '5:5:650 6 25S 5b owh ow eee bee beieee 94.37 96.00 89.04 40.5 41.2 39.4 2.33 2.33 2.26 
Wirind Aevices 2nd SHON 1826 66k wicicw oe b0.s:0 oo onc Cs edie wocwe-eie 84.23 82.40 78.36 | 40.3 40.0 38.6 2.09 2.06 2.03 
Carbon and graphite products (electrical )....ceccccccccess 93.73 95.35 | 85.41 | 4O.4 | 41.1 | 39.0 2.32 2.32 2.19 
Electrical indicating, measuring, and recording 
POREPUNERUBS ccc seen unos GesGska ss emaes 64 snes be seas anes 83.74 86.27| 85.75 | 39.5 | 40.5 39.7 2.12 2.13 2.16 
Motors, generators, and motor-—generator setS..cecccecceces 100.53 102.92 95.28 | 40.7 | 41.5 39.7 2.47 2.48 2.40 
Power and distribution transformers. ..cccccccccccccccccccs 100.94} 100.60] 91.94 | 41.2 | 41.4 | 39.8 2.45 2.43 2.31 
Switchgear, switchboard, and industrial controls.......ee. 98.49 100.43 92.27 40.7 41.5 39.6 2.42 2.42 2.33 
BlSCtrical welding Apparat uss ¢-6 isi is-<.eo:0.sieie.cipieie 4166.6 Siwisip ewisiels 111.76] 115.32] 88.62 | 44.0 | 45.4 | 38.2 2.54 2.54 2.32 
Blneteical anplseneesig.s 105505000 b snsiseseaeeoo0ea coe sawer 89.89 89.27 83.00 39.6 39.5 37.9 2.27 2.26 2.19 
ENGWLBEED WITS BOO CRDIG s.6:6:5 5615's 6 0.6.9 5:5 62 8s ais eee Slew eeeseeee 87.78 89.24} 88.18 | 41.8 | 42.7 | 42.6 2.10 2.09 2.07 
Electrical equipment for vehieless <i isbs<s0cdcc cesses sees 94.94 96.46] 89.17 | 40.4 | 40.7 | 38.6 2.35 2.37 2.31 
Rlectrilic Bampes.:<cionicksoasenwakan eu cso ecansic Oreseeuan eases 83.95 85.84] 79.34 | 39.6 | 40.3 | 38.7 2.12 2.13 2.05 
Commun toation egud Ment <is.o:0 6-4:6. 010% :0is wiesi0's obese ie. bere Ba ee 84.53 86.67| 80.75 | 39.5 | 40.5 | 39.2 2.14 2.14 2.06 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, and equipment....... 84.59 85.88] 80.39 | 39.9 | 40.7 39.6 2.12 2.11 2.03 
RBNEG BOP Ryn osc s Seon is 5a ks Soe es he ae reese ee nee eee 76.62 79.00'| T2<77 | 3065 39.9 | 38.1 1.99 1.98 1.91 
Telephone, telegraph, and related equipment.....eesesecees 93.45 98.66} 90.79 | 39.1 | 4O. 38.8 2.39 2.43 2.34 
Miscellaneous electrical product)s <.sicec.osc0sccc sesewescesios 90.03 88.34] 84.19 | 41.3 | 40.9 | 39.9 2.18 2.16 2.11 
BORREGO DADE PRORS v5 oo o10'0:0'550. 4105s Vib bio neh sie ease alae oun eases 105.90} 100.43] 92.17 | 42.7 | 41.5 | 39.9 2.48 2.42 2.31 
Primary batteries Udry and wet )si.0sc occ <0.05 ones seas e 72.72 71.46] 73.16 | 40.4 39.7 | 40.2 1.80 1.80 1.82 
X-ray and nonradio electronic tubes. s.o00s0000660ss0.s2%0% 102 .82 97-75| 94.47 | 40.8 | 40.9 | 40.2 2.52 2.39 2.35 
URI III 6 ii. ose crane ccsvenisvesasvisiesed 108.53] 109.06] 100.19 | 40.8 | 41.0 | 39.6 | 2.66 | 2.66 | 2.53 
Motor vehicles ast SQuipMent. occccccccccccscvcccscccsccccce 111.37 111.22 97 +39 4. 41.5 38.8 2.69 2.68 2.51 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts, and accessories.s.cccccceee 113.16 113.02 98 .82 41.3 41.4 38.6 2.74 2.73 2.56 
PEUCK ONG BUS POAT: 2 0.0.2 :6.00:6:0'0's'6'6 0.6.6 h' 6 0 60:4 .0'0 010 4:06 08 6 Sees 102.18 102.77 87.60 42.4 43.0 40.0 2.41 2.39 2.19 
Trailers (truck and automoblle)..c.ccccscscosccccesceseeve 87.97 89.46 85 47 41.3 42.0" 40.7 2.13 2.13 2.10 
SEGEEREL RED) DRPG Ras 0:63 055454 6 66a ee SS 6:5 UNOS SROs eo 106.78 107.98 102.62 40.6 40.9 +004 2.63 2.64 2.54 
MND aiscsuscaxsnsasendsxenead tadaseieesscesmns -..| 106.40] 107.20] 102.91 J 40.0 | 40.3 | 40.2 J 2.66 | 2.66 | 2.56 
Aircraft ng ines and) Parte. os sicssss.0:0 aie siais'000'4 505s bs e0ee 109.93 109.30] 103.79 41.8 41.4 40.7 2.63 2.64 205 
AIFEPRTL POPPLISFE BOS DOPlSs ss 055656 6865-645 6G eo eewecey 100.53 103.58 93-77 40.7 41.6 39-9 2.47 2.49 2.35 
Other aircraft parts and equipment.....cccccscccccccccsecs 105.63 109.39 103.16 41.1 42.2 41.1 2.57 2.59 2.51 
Ship and boat building and repairing.....cccccccccccccccece 102.97] 100.74] 99.65 } 39.3 | 39.2 | 39.7 2.62 2.57 2.51 
BRIp BULAN S BNe POPOL. 6 «6655461550 5.5:410sie 0s owes 86S So slere 107.29 105 .30 102.68 39.3 39.0 39.8 2.73 2.70 2.58 
Boat: Dullding ene Cena lP iG 5: 0.0i06k.0'0 54006 e000 ewes s seb eee 76.83 79219 76.43 39.2 40.5 38.6 1.96 1.97 1.96 
RatIeoad SP ariOMend os o5 0% 6.5:5.5's's sa Sows 50 50-d0'b. oo eis NSS ee 110.70] 113.42 98.05 4Owk 40.8 | 37.0 2.74 216 2.65 
AE TE Bice inin sic enrcakansnsekunexcenouniyen 111.64] 112,88] 107.07 | 41.5 | 41.5 | 40.1 | 2.69] 2.72 | 2.67 
ROLAPORA SNA BETSSL. CONG s oi 0:06 o-0i60is 05s K00100 oe osu eee se ewee 110.40 113.40 93.98 40.0 40.5 35.6 2.76 2.80 2.61 
Other transportation equlpmente:s ois-co.0-0 0 66:06 0's0.6000wacee ees 87.08 90.23} 78.83 | 40.5 | 41.2 | 37.9 2.15 2.19 2.08 





























See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Industry Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 











—E Average weekly earnings jAverage weekly hours ]Average hourly earnings 

Industry July June Jul July | June} Jul July June Jul 

1959 BD ey, 195 1959 |_1959 |_ 195 1959 1959 195 

Durable Goods—Continued 

INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS..-+.-++seeeeeeeeeeeeseceees $94.12 | $94.35 | $87.34 | 412.1 | 41.2 39.7 | $2.29] $2.29] $2.20 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering instruments........ 110.35 | 112.10 | 101.40 | 41.8 | 42.3] 40.4 2.64 2.65 2.51 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments......eeee- 93.52 95.30 86.2k Khi.2 41.8 39.2 2.27 2.28 2.20 
Optical instruments and lenses...... eoccccccccccccccccccese 93-30 90.05 91.43 hi.e1 ho.2 41.0 2.27 2.2k 2.23 
surgical, medical, and dental instruments......+sseseeeeees 84.05 82.62 78.00 | 41.2 | 40.7] 40.0 2.04 2.03 1.95 
Ophthalmic §00dS-++++iseseseeeeee ccc cccccccccccccccceccces ) 19593 78.55 70.68 | 41.2 | 40.7] 38.0 1.94 1.93 1.86 
Photographic apparatus...seeseseseeeceecsececeees AUC er Tee 105.57 | 105.32 98.17 | 41.4 | 42.3 | Lok 2.55 2.55 2.43 
Watches and CLOCKS. sseeeeeeeeccceeccceweccceeereseseccesece 77.03 7742 The 47 39.5 39.7 39.4 1.95 1.95 1.89 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES......---eeeeeeeee oe 75019 76.95 72.13 | 40.1 | 40.5 | 39.2 1.89 1,90 1.84 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware....eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeecs 74.99 17-87 72.83 | 40.1 | 41.2 39.8 1.87 1.89 1.83 
Jewelry and findings...... PECL ECC LEE E CCCP CLERC OEORE Me 71.28 74.88 70.00 | 40.5 | 41.6] 40.0 1.76 1.80 1.75 
Silverware and plated Ware..seeeeescccccccsesccscccevececs 83.89 85.81 80.57 39.2 howl 39.3 2.14 2.14 2.05 
Musical instruments and parts...ceseeeeeeee POPC ECC CCECLCE 85.03 86.93 81.48 | 40.3 | 41.2] 38.8 2.11 2.11 2.10 
Toys and Sporting GOOdS.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceseeeees eeecccce 68.60 67.69 66.35 39.2 38.9 38.8 1.75 1.74 gy a 
Games, toys, dolls, and children's vehicles...sesseseeeeee 65.91 64.85 64.24 39.0 38.6 38.7 1.69 1.68 1.66 
Sporting and athletic fo0dS..sesssseecsseccsecsccesesscces The ok 73-26 71.55 397 39.6 39.1 1.87 1.85 1.83 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies.....sseseeceeeeeeveees 68.25 71.69 64. 39 39.0 40.5 38.1 1.75 Lest 1.69 
Costume jewelry, buttons, NOTIONS... ceeeseseeecereeecseeees 66. 39 70.88 64.73 38.6 4O.5 38.3 1.72 1.75 1.69 
Fabricated plastics Products. cececcecececscceccccevees Cre 83.40 83.82 78.98 | 41.7 | 41.7] 40.5 2.00 2.01 1.95 
Other manufacturing industries....cseeeeeseeseccccesvers oe 79-59 81.00 7546 how 40.5 39.1 1.97 2.00 1.93 

Nondurable Goods 

FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS...-...-eeeeeeeecccrecceereceereces 84.86 85.69 81.99 | 40.8 | 41.0 | 41.2 2.08 2.09 1.99 
Meat ProductS.secccececccreseccseeecererencsseeseesseseeees 95.30 94.60 91.58 40.9 ho.6 40.7 2-33 3-33 as 

Meat packing, wholesale....... Pe CHOU EEF R ECE LC ECE PECL 107.90 | 107.38 | 101.68 | 41.5 | 41.3 | 41.0 2. 2.60 2.4 
Sausapea ands Casi ngSe ewac cle sie scildaneos ead eleseitceecencess 100.73 | 100.49 97.06 | 42.5 | 42.4 | 42.2 2.37 2.37 2.30 
Dairy products..cccccccccccccccsccccccccsscecees weccccccccce 87.78 87.77 84.7) 42.2 | he.k 43.0 2.08 2.07 1.97 
Condensed and evaporated MilKk...cccccccsccccsscccccece 87.77 86.10 85.02 | 41.4 | 41.0 | 42.3 2.12 2.10 2.01 
Ice cream and ices...... PRE CCC CCCE EE CCC CLEPE EE EEE LOCO 95.69 95.48 89.86 | 43.3 | 43.6 | 43.2 2.21 2.19 2.08 
Canning and preserving. .cccccccccccccccccccccscccsccecesees 66.01 66.42 64.31 | 38.6 | 39.3 | 40.7 gy a 1.69 1.58 
Sau foody  CenNed BHO CULOEs occ coccies eusacedHeuedanacdeciene 56.42 62.30 58.27 | 31.0 | 35.0 | 3501 1.82 1.78 1.66 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and SOUpS...ccccccccccccccccccs 68.23 67.90 67.20 | 39.9 | 38.8} 42.8 1.7 1.75 1.57 
Grain-mill products...eeesee TUT COTTE TCT CTT Cee 93.72 92.38 90.98 kh Oo 4h 2 4h 6 2.13 2.09 2.04 
Flour and other grain-mill products...ccccccccccceseccceses 96.13 96. 34 94.26 bhe3 | 44.6] 45.2 rele, 2.16 2.09 
Prepared feeds.......... BPC PEPEL CCC TCE ELL CCLLOCELCLURL EL 86.27 86.07 86.56 | 44.7 | 45.3 | 45.8 1.93 1.90 1.89 
Bakery Products ccccccccccccvccccccccscccceccccccccccesces 84.25 84.25 80.78 | 40.7 | 40.7 | 40.8 2.07 2.07 1.98 
Bread and other bakery products...ccccccccccccccsccssseecs 86. 30 36. 30 82.42 | 40.9 | 40.9 | 40.8 2,35 2.11 2.02 
Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels..ccccccccccccccccccscccces 76.40 75262 73-89 | 40.0 39.8 | 40.5 1.91 1.90 1.82 
Sugar..cccee PEP CEC OC EC COCT ECE CECE CC CLC CECE CEE OCT 95295 93.89 92.65 | 41.9 | 42.0 | 40.5 2.29 2.29 2.10 
Cane-sugar refining. ccccccecscccsccceccessscccsecsssscees 107.31 104.13 104. 31 43.8 42.5 4h 2 2045 2045 2. 36 
Beet sugar..cccccccccves Co cccccccccccccccccsescescccccecee 84.85 34.89 82.0 39-1 9.3 40.0 247 2.16 2.06 
Confectionery and relnted products..cccscccccccccccessseces 69.52 70.27 65-79 39.5 927 38.7 1.76 Dey 1.70 
Confectionery. ccccccccccccccccescccccccccecscccecceseesoce 66.81 67-77 63.03 39.3 39.4 38.2 1.70 1.72 1.65 
Beverages. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsecsecceceecwssece 99.54 98.77 96.00 41.6 41.5 41.2 2.h0 2.38 2.33 
Bottled soft drinks........- Cec cccccccccccccececcesccocosc 75-02 7740 71.98 | 44.6 45.0 43.1 1.70 1.72 1.67 
Malt liquors........ eeeeee cece cece ccccce rec ccccessccccs 122.51 119.69 117.62 | 40.7 40.3 | 40.7 3.01 2.97 2.89 
Distilled, rectified, and blended liquors........sssseeeee 90.30 91.33 88.03 36.1 38.7 9.3 a0 2.36 2.2h 
Miscellaneous food products....cccccccccccccccccccccccccees 83.60 83.80 80.12 | 41.5 | 41.9 | 41.3 2.00 2.00 1.94 
Corn sirup, sugar, ofl, and Stareic.ceccccesccnesssaceoees 109.63 | 109.03 95.08 | 45.3 | 4b.5 | 41.7 2.42 2.45 2.25 
Manufactured ice...ccecceees eee rere creer ccccceescccccccces 83.95 82.19 76.56 | 46.9 | 46.7 | 45.3 1.79 1.76 1.69 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES......... PCO TCL ERE CECE CCECEE ECE ECT OL 70-58 67.99 65.74 | 40.1 | 39.3] 39.6 1.76 1.73 1.66 
Cigarettes...cccccece TTT CTT TCC CL TC 87.31 80.60 79.87 ho.8 hO.5 41.6 2.0k 1.99 1.92 
Cigars. cccccceccccccccccccccsccccccccces cccccccrcccccccccce 52.36 54.14 51.92 | 37-4 | 38.4 | 37.9 1.40 1.41 1.37 
Toheeco and SnGt es cc cues cces oees eccccccccccccoce eecccccccce 68.78 67.03 63.00 39.3 38.3 37-5 1.75 1.75 1.68 
Tobacco stemming and redrying....cccccccccccccccccccccccecs 59.35 60.64 STS 37-8 37-9 38.3 1.57 1.60 1.50 
VERTULE=MILE PROBUOTSsc occcccccccec cece decascucecctecusivees 63.83 64.4.6 57.90 | 40.4 | 40.8 | 38.6 1.58 1.58 1.50 
Scouring aiid) combizid platites secs c acc coctdcadeuceaeae sacle ude 75016 75285 68.10 | 43.7 | 4b.2 | 42.3 1.72 1.72 1.61 
Yarn and thread Willes ssc. cccsscccess PCC EECUCCEL EEL CE 59.05 60.35 51.94 | 39.9 | 40.5 | 37-1 1.48 1.49 1.40 
Yaon stilts... .cses NOPE PE CELE CEE EPCOT COU CLEETE PETE ORE EEC OC 59-75 60.90 51.66 | 40.1 | 40.6 |] 36.9 1.49 1.50 1.40 
PHER RG MULT a5 ccicre wee ous rece dca oe aaiee ucla eee cieie peeledcewes 59.06 58.31 50.69 | 38.6 | 39.4 | 35.7 E65 1.48 1.42 
Broad-woven fabric mills... cccccccccveocces Sdagaaddewde deed 63-71 64.02 56.41 | 41.1 | 41.3 |] 36.9 1.55 1.55 1.45 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber...sscccecees PPC OCT CP CE CULES 62.42 62.58 54.53 | 40.8 | 40.9 | 38.4 1.53 1.53 1.42 
Worth? wc.ccece Manaecas Saas cele meaawe Salaeerdacustes Peer etc! | re. 6749 59.28 | 40.4 | 40.9 | 39.0 1.6) 1.65 1.52 
SOUCR OE aco cine a sls ccolewianeaceeie CEC KART AAMERRE Daeoet POC ECO e 61.76 61.76 54.00 | 40.9 | 40.9 | 38.3 25) 1.51 1.41 
WOOlen anid woreteds sec ccsscccvcceecds eoccccccvecccccccccce eth 7h. 36 67-30 42.8 kh Oo 41.8 1.69 1.69 1.61 
Narrow fabrics afd SHEL WANES. cscs dccswcccadenceevoecuuans +] 65-53 66.98 60.45 | 40.7 | 41.6 |! 39.0 1.61 1.61 1.55 











See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 











Industry July June July 
1959 1959 1958 
Nondurable Goods—Continued 

TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS—Continued 
Knitting MALLS. scsecccccccccccccccvccccesceccesesccescccses $57.28 | $58.41 | $54.67 
Full-fashioned hosiery.ccccccccccccscccccccscccccsesccsves 55.20 57.15 55.27 
NOrth?.ccccccccccccccccccsesessesesesesssessesseseseseses 56.93 59. 4h 58.83 
GUUS o cae dines S15 54h o's lore o www isle Sin aiela pralelsieeie es io's 5 sia iclernicom 53.94 56.47 53.85 
Seamless NOSiery.ccccccercccccesssccsccccsscesesescssecees 51.54 53.27 50.63 
Bs Ec Seis-cww's se Wire hb sions Gwe lo wooo oa os einen Sinise seiner 52.20 52.39 52.22 
ee a ee eee ry Te ie Ty ee eo nei 51.54 53.13 50.25 
Knit outerwear. ccccccccccccccccccvcccccesesesscssececceces 60.61 61.15 58.22 
Knit UNderwear.ccecccecccccecccsccsccscscvvssecccesececess 56.09 57.20 51.24 
Dyeing and finishing textiles...cccccccccvcececcccscvcvcees 70.62 7h.22 65.60 
Dyeing and finishing textiles (except wool)...eeseseeeoace 69.87 74.22 64.87 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings..ccececececcecececcecs 82.94 79.76 Tispe 
Wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarn...ececescscccresceoves 79.84 75.98 69.55 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)...cesceccesecccscsceccecs 59.79 62.93 60.39 
Miscellaneous textile G00ds...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 75-21 75.03 68.60 
Felt goods (except woven felts and hats)..csecccecesereces 82.62 81.81 75.66 
TCE RODS 6 io: 15 05 4:0 451000 101010016! din'w 5:04.16 0's 0 5b 10 o 6/510 8h! 01519°6 8.81 69.34 70.10 65.69 
Paddings and upholstery filling...-ceccccccecceccceccccces 75.14 74.59 yah 
Processed waste and recovered fibers...eeceecececceccccecs 64.06 64.79 57.23 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and other coated fabrics....| 104.62 | 103.26 91.58 
CoOPGRGe EN! GWEC 5:65 6:<.615-0:5)0:010:05 415:0'4'5 019 a 5.vinlos vn gt SOS 09's 21010 63.20 63.20 60.04 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE PRODUCTS......eeeeeeeeees Sale 55.05 53.40 
Men's and boys’ suits aNd Coats..ccccccccccccrccccccccccces 64.53 65.65 60.55 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work clothing.....eseeeeees 48.77 49.02 46.34 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear.....cccccccccccccscccccscce 49,28 49.02 46.21 
Separate trousers... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscececs 48.76 49.66 46.57 
ee te Lo ol EEE eee EEL ETE Ree OP ee ee 45.82 45.94 39.90 
MOMENI" S (OULETAE DD i 65 5.c x 0:66 0'p 010.0 10:0:5 W5o00 10 le 6 one GA ale 9S A016 SS le 59.85 57.29 58.13 
WOMEN’S GPESSESeccecccvcccccccccccrecscccscccecceeecoossee 55 = 54.77 54.78 
Household apparel. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccseces 48.20 49.01 45.72 
Women's suits, coats, and skirts..ccccccccccccccsscvcccces 76.54 68.54 72.16 
Women's, children's under garments....ccccccccccccecevecees 50.74 py al 48.06 
Underwear and nightwear, except COrsetS..cccccecescceseces 48.91 48.94 46.70 
Corsets and allied garments....ccccccccccccccsessecvcccecs 54.60 56.09 pie ak 
Oe gC ee ee aA a em aera ere eer re area 63.43 56.43 62.79 
Chi lAren*s DUCE RTs 5 x c.6 o s.6:0w 000 6 05.0050 ¥.0's0'o 66 500s belie eee 53.02 2.08 et Pay 6 
Miscellaneous apparel and acceSSOriesS..ccccccceeeceeccecees 52.50 52.97 51.26 
Other fabricated textile products... .ccccccccccccccccccccecs 59.4) 0.13 56.39 
Curtains, draperies, and other housefurnishings......eeees 51.61 51.85 49.28 
Wake tLe AbRGBs is mciacuak sua seles Seem sees aee Soe aes SaReh oa 62.65 62.09 60.68 
ee eect: leah. Pe ee ee re Tea 58.55 oueergill 62.40 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS.........cccccccccccccsccccccccccces 94.81 94.60 88.83 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.....cccccccccecccecccccccs 104.31 | 102.75 96.73 
Paperboard containers and boxes... ..ccccccccrsccsovcscceece 87.36 87.99 83.02 
PEDEPOORTO DOOR 6 6is.010 0190-50100 5.0 0 ice bos bse ewe eeeaeenees 86.53 87.36 82.40 
Fiber cans, tubes, and drums... ccccccccccccccvcccccsccccs 93.18 91.84 88.29 
Other paper and allied products...ccccccccccccccccccccscces 83.00 83.40 78.55 
PRINTING, PUBLISHENG, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES....--eseeeeeeees 102.87 102. 87 97.38 
NOWSPAPETS. ccc cecccccccecccecceescecsccrccseescecesccesees 107.97 | 108.63 | 102.55 
gig bectlad UL. Sere ROC ECE oe ee re reir a 110.16 | 108.67 | 103.62 
BONG iiss 01 6: 5! <\is ateiw a ieis eS velo 6 oie isle wie rs 95'S oles ble Bini sisi bi ele ieIeie 90.00 90.62 85.19 
Commercial printings); s.4<.o0es 40s s 44.00 see io ne bene secede 102.44 | 101.92 Sieul 
BATHOG Pap ing so icre oie 0-< 00:04:05.0 5:0 «.0:6,010:4.09'6\s'0i0/s's:bopeininie 0 spe sie 5e's 107.98 | 106.26 | 100.23 
Re EARS ORs a 555 5p 0'e a Givin 0a 0 wie io ie Bye ie i0 se eintws ew \SIe Ssieleicieele 71.16 70.02 63.58 
Bookbinding and related industries...sccccccccccccccccscece 81.12 80.11 72.91 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing services.......seeeee 114.00 | 115.28 | 111.30 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS.......... Cor eccccrccecccccceers 100.28 | 100.43 95.06 
Industrial inorganic chemicals...cccccccccccccccccecccscees 111.90 | 111.22 | 104.60 
SG ealies) wba WhLGr ines 666s <o:ssKssko-soh 450590955 RE ORD eae 197,22) | IoO.e || 203.53 
Industrial organic chemicals. .cscrccccccccccesceccccesccoce 106.45 | 106.91 | 100.69 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber... ..cccccccccccccccccecs 112.99 | 112.75 102.31 
BAEROt Re PUD NO Rs 6:5 no:0s 5s 0's 05 G's os 95 44S 54490 55S RSN OO Se 122.22 121.80 21152 
Bpntber we rtiberas so cicsk's:s.cie sis cess soa eineiee'esiesciiie ieee oe 91.69 | 89.13 86.07 
ee Ce ee Pee eT Ter ee Te IO 99.25 | 100.45 95.36 
Drugs and medicines..cccccccccccccccccccccssccccccscccccces 89.47 90.17 86.71 
Soap, cleaning and polishing preparations.....ccccccevecees 104.09 | 104.55 | 100.21 
BORD BNA IP OEE IN. 655.5541 scee dane s souce orseoeane see eiiwew 233.555 132533 109.47 








See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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July June July 
ee) GOS ong 
$1.48 | $1.49 | $2.45 

1.50 1.52 50 

1.51 1.56 1.54 

1.49 1.51 1.50 

1.36 1.38 1.35 

2637 1.34 1.40 

1.36 38° | 3h 

1.55 1.56 | 1.52 

1.42 Ts 1.37 

1.71 1.73 1.64 

1.70 1.73 1.63 

1.97 1.95 1.9 

bipre 1 1.89 | 1.8) 

1.67 ay ak 1.65 

1.83 1.83 1.75 

2.02 2.01 1.93 

1.82 1.84 | 1.79 

1.86 1.86 1.82 

1.54 1.55 1.46 

2.33 2.31 2.16 

1.58 1.58 1.52 

1.51 1.50 1.50 

1.73 1.76 1.74 

1.28 1626 1.28 

1.28 1.28 1.28 

1.29 1.30 1.29 

1.16 F516 E17 

slAyal 1.68 1.6 

1.67 1.68 1.64 

1.35 1.35 1531 

2.08 2.01 2.05 

1.39 1.39 | 1.35 

1.34 2.33 1.29 

1.50 1.52 1.49 

1.86 1.78 1.82 

Xo 1.40 1.39 

1.ho 1.42 1.42 

1.56 1.57 1.52 

1.38 1.39 1.35 

1.59 1.58 1.54 

1.46 1.52 1.50 

2.21 2.20 2.12 

2.36 2.33 2.26 

2.10 2.10 2.02 

2.08 2.08 2.00 

2.2h 2.2h 2.18 

2.00 2.00 1.93 

2.70 2.70 2.59 

3.05 3.06 2.93 

2572 2.71 2.63 

2.29 2.30 2.19 

2.60 2.60 2.49 

2.92 2.69 2.57 

1.82 1.80 1.70 

2.08 2.07 1.9% 

3.00 3.01 2.9% 

2.4) 2.2 2.33 

2.69 2.68 2.57 

2.68 2.65 2.55 

2.59 2.57 2.48 

2.64 2.61 2.52 

2.91 | 2.90 | 2.74 

2.22 2.19 2.12 

2.50 2.45 2.39 

2522 2.21 2.12 

2.57 2.55 | 2.45 

2.79 2.76 2.67 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers.) by industry—Continued 
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ee Average weekly earnings |Average weekly hours|Average hourly earnings 
Industry July June July July | June | July | July June July 
1959 1959 1958 __} 1959_| 1959 _| 1958 | 1959 | 1959 __|_1958 
Nondurable Goods—Continued 

CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. .cssccsscsscceccsecceccees $97.23 $98.88 $95.91 41.2 41.9] 1.7 $2.36 $2.36 $2.30 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and enamels....sseeseseeeee 93.89 96.6C 93.63 41.0] 42.0] 41.8 2.29 2.30 2.2); 

Gum and wood chemicals. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccce 85.00 84.40 81.451 42.5] 2.2] 2.2 2.00 2.00 1.93 
Fertilizers. ccccccccccsccccccccccccsccccccccsssecscescens 76.82 78.38 73.uut 41.3} 42.6] 40.8 1.86 1.8); 1.80 

Vegetable and animal oils and fats....sseesesseseeceerees 87.03 87.20 84.2) 7 43.3] 43.6] 43.2 2.01 2.00 1.95 
Vegetable O1ls.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscesees 82.5 81.75 80.28] 2.5) 2.8] 2.7 1.9) 1.91 1.88 
Animal Olle Gnd) Lab8sc ccc ccccccecccccoucecececsecececeee 92.38 93.66 88.27] by.2}) bh.6}] 43.7 2.09 2.10 2.02 

Miscellaneous chemicals..... PCO CLECE CCE CEE CUT COOL CEEE 91.76 92.03 85.54 | LO.6}] 0.9 | 39.6 2.26 2.25 2.16 
Essential oils, perfumes, cosmetics....cccccccesccsccves 73.54 77.60 71.0) | 38.3] 40.0] 38.4 1.92 1.94 1.85 
Compressed and liquefied gases....sseeeecececcescceccees 106.40 | 105.66 98.57} bi. | 41.6] 40.9 2.57 2.5h 2.41 

PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL... cee ececeeeecrceeccccseces 120.35 117.79 113.16 1.5 40.9] 41.0 2.90 2.88 2.76 
Detroleul COCIINGs «ccc ccccaceccauséececucecccnececuveces 123.71 | 120.39 | 117.26} 1.1] 0.4 | 41.0 3.01 2.98 2.86 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products.....eeceeceeeeees 110.25 | 108.29 99.46} 2.9) 42.3] 41.1 2.57 2.56 2.2 
BURNER PRODUCTOS ccosc sc cideveccoecs cecacddecdasacuecadecas 107.75 98.74 91.89 | 43.1] 40.3 | 39.1 2.50 2.45 2.35 
Sige eid MiMee CODER se vactsededacceduceecuadctdnceusiege 132.46 | 108.93 | 106.59} hh.6] 36.8] 38.9 2.97 2.96 2.74 
HONNEr LOOUMEEDN ci ccc ctienecdecccuccieeceadecvencveccdadece 78.78 81.58 75.25) 4O.W | 41.2] 39.4 1.95 1.98 1.91 
Other rubber products........ Seabssaeadsadscdwagdacaeane 95.85 94.98 82.92} 2.6] 2. | 39.3 2.25 2.2h Zeke 
LEATHER AGO LEATHER PRORUETEsc 6 cece ccc cdcccccciccdcccccs 60.74 61.50 57.97} 38.2] 38.2 | 37.4 1.59 1.61 1.55 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.....sscesecseseees 79.90 80.9), 76.L0] 38.6] 39.1] 38.2 2.07 2.07 2.00 
Industrial leather belting and packing.....eccccccceceece 77.79 83.38 7.31} bO.1] 41.9 | 38.5 1.9) 1.99 1.93 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings....scccccscesecscees 58.29 58.74 56.85] 38.6] 38.9] 37.9 1.51 1.51 1.50 
Footwear (except rubber)..cccccccccccccccccccsccccce Wass 59.06 59.uy 55.80} 38.1] 38.1] 37.2 1.55 1.56 1.50 
Rr crea dd g iekcek Santas Week deaedaeaaa awed es 65.11] 65.63] 66.08] 39.7] 39.3| 39.1 | 1.64 | 1.67 |] 1.69 
Handbags and small leather f00ds.....sseeecccecceccerccece 56.12 5u.54 S3.h25 36.71 37.14 37-3 1.45 1.47 1.44 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather g00dS...sceseecesseceees 51.55 51.66 50.26] 36.3] 36.9 | 35.9 1.42 1.40 1.40 

TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 

TRANSPORTATION: 

Interstate railroads: 

Clade h) WON LOSES ce occdcldateddede ce ducededenvaucwudeas (2) 108.28 | 103.28 (2) 2.81 42.5 (2) 2.53 2.43 

hocel ratiwaue and bus Unease cco ce cccciccdecccccevecsehowcse 95.03 95.92 91.38} 43.0] 3.6] 2.9 2.21 2.20 2.13 

COMMUNICATION: 

MOLODNONOs ie 61s 66 0.0: dsieeelns vob ced.ceeiisciwncdiewcddeesecaceces 86.11 35.02 79.31 | 39.5} 39.0 | 38.5 2.18 2.18 2.06 
Switchboard operating employees®.....ssesececseececceees 68.07 68.08 63.88 | 37.4] 37.2 | 36.5 1.82 1.83 1.75 
Line construction employees’ Se Se ale ela aa ire Meal a ae ae 118.53 115.48 107.01} 43.1] 42.3 141.8 2.75 2.73 2.56 

PR 5 ian cack ane xkievadauaseilanxoensacnenia 95.79 | 96.6) | 91.76] 2.2] h2.2}h1.9 | 2.27 | 2.29 | 2.19 

OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES: 

Gad: anid @1OGUSIe Gl TiC8 Sess oecceckceccctvonucrdoacvouedse 106.55 | 105.37 | 100.12} 41.3] 41.0]0.7 2.58 2.57 2.6 
Electric light and power utilities. ..cccccccccccccccccecs 107.79 | 106.60 | 101.68} 41.3} 41.0 ]41.0 2.61 2.60 2.48 
Gaa UUIEL leer seco coe Hecccsd as cedencvadedanecéndaddldand 99.63 98.9 93.90 | 1.0] 0.7 | 0.3 2.43 2.42 2.33 
Electric light and gas utilities combined.....sssseeeeees 111.34 | 110.54 | 103.38} 41.7] 1.4 | 40.7 2.67 2.67 2.5) 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: 
WHOREGNEE CUNO e eis gfe clave eociced te naeelscecbdasecacadcdeudcas 91.35 95,13 88.26} 40.6] 40.5 }40.3 2.25 2.25 2.19 

RETAIL TRADE (EXCEPT EATING AND DRINKING PLACES)........... 68.85 67.79 66.18 | 38.9] 38.3 | 38.7 1.77 Rane ‘7 

General merchandise Stores...sscccccccccccceccccecssescees 9.56 48.72 48.22} 35.4] 34.8 | 35.2 1.40 1.40 1.37 
Department stores and general mail-order houses.....++.+- 5h.98 5u.72 eee Stet § Joes boat 1.54 1.55 1.51 

Food: anid ELGUOr StOTOSs.ociccccicc cccccucevssseacececvceieees 25 70.29 69.56] 37.6] 36.8 | 37.4 1.93 1.91 1.86 
Automotive and accessories dealers...cssscccscccccccsscecs 89.96 90.41 3.53 bhy.2 | 4.1 $43.8 2.04 2.05 1.93 
Apparel and accessories StOres..ccsccccccecccccceccccecece 52.80 52.55 51.2 35.2] 34.8 | 35.1 1.50 1.51 1.46 

Other retail trade: 

Furniture and appliance stores...sscccccccccccccccecscees 76.73 75.95 72.41 } 41.7 | 41.5 | h2.1 1.8) 1.83 1.72 

Lumber and hardware supply stores..sseecceceecceercescees 81.51 80.70 77.96 | 2.9] 2.7 | 42.6 1.90 1.89 1.83 

FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE: 

Banks and trust companies...... PECCEECE CIC CCOCUC EC CET ECC 67.66 67.69 66.55] 37.8] 37.4 | 37.6 i279 1.81 a PY 

Security dealers and exchanges..ssccccscccccccccscccccecce 118.8) | 123.72 | 106.21 - - = - 
FNSUPENCE COP STONEs oo 5.5 66s cet sce cvtedeaecdesecesecceweues 86.68 85.91 83.00 as = os = a a 











See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry-Continued 








Average weekly earnings Average weekly hoursfAverage hourly earning 
——ss 


Industry July June Jul July | June Jul Jul J 
1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1953 | i959 | 1958 | 1953 | toss | Tes 





SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Hotels and lodging places: 























Hotels, year-round®........... Save saves nae bibs saeeaeeeeee sel eD $47.32 | $45.60 40.3 40.1 40.0 Lek? | $2.26 $1.14 
Personal services: 
Lignnihiee..isss0ses5e%000es cid Grae iaielelw alg SSN Oia s oe awe aereye 46.10 46.92 45.26 | 39.4 | 40.1 | 39.7 LelT Belt 1.14 
Cleaning and dyeing plants...csccccsecees Sh chit Sue aa Deo 54.79 51.07 | 38.0 | 39.7 | 3€.4 rs37 1.38 1.33 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and distribution....csccccecees (2) 103.15 97-10 = = = = ig ms 











Por mining and manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to production and related workers; for con- 
tract construction, to construction workers; and for all other industries, to nonsupervisory workers. 

2Not available. 

8South: Includes the following 17 States—Ala., Ark., Del., D.C., Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Md., Miss., N.C., Okla., S.C., Tenn., Tex, 
Va., and W. Va. 

4wWest: Includes Calif., Oreg., and Wash. 

5North: Includes all States except the 17 listed as South in footnote 3. 

Sata relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as switchboard operators; service assistants; operating 
room instructors; and pay-station attendants. In 1958, such employees made up 37 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory em- 
ployees in establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

™Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as central office craftsmen; installation and exchange 
repair craftsmen; line, cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. In 1958, such employees made up 29 percent of the total number 
of nonsupervisory employees in establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

8pata relate to domestic employees except messengers. 

*Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and tips, not included. 

NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-7: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas 
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Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area July June July July June July July June July 
1959 1959 195 195 1959 1958 1959 195? 1958 





ALABAMAs oocccccccccecccceccceescccecveces 
BirMinghame eeeceevcesvccvsccevesessseses 


MODiLCs oeveccccccrcccccccccesvesececcees 


Pe | OR ny are 


PROCNIXes ccoccecccescsccccsescsccesesscece 


ARKANSAS eccccccesccccesesecesscssccseene 


Little Rock-N. Little Rocksceccccccvccece 


CALIFORNIAcccccccccccccccccsccccvcccscese 
Bakersfieldecevcccccccccccccccccssccsces 
FreSNOcccccccccercesescccsceeesesesecees 
Los Angeles-Long Beacheccececccccccccces 
Sacrament ecccccccccccccccccccccccvccces 
San Ber dino-Riverside-Ontaridecccccce 
San Dieg0ececcccccccsccccceccescsccccses 


San Francisco-Oaklandeccccsccccccccccece 






Gan JOS€cecceccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 


TLocktonececceveccccccscecsecccsccecsccecs 


COLORADO. ec ceeccccccccssceccccsecccsesece 


Denverecccccccccccccccccsccvesesvesecces 


CONNECTICUT c ccccccccccccccccccccccceccces 
Bridgeport. cocccccccccccccecscersccccces 
Hart([Ccrdecccccccccccsccccccccccccccscccs 
New Britainececccccccccsccccccccccccccce 
NeW HAVeNeecccccccccccccevccescesesesese 
Stamfordecccccccccccccccccccccececcceces 


Waterbury eccccscscccccseccesecesieseseses 


DELAWARE s ecccccccscccescccccccccsececsees 


Wilmingtoneccecccccccscccccccccccccsccces 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


Washingtoneccccccccccccccccccsccseccccse 


FLORT DAs cccccccccncccccsccccscscesesseece 


SONVilLLecccccccccccccccccccccsccccce 





Cee eee eeseseeeseeeresesseeereeeeseeese 


Tampa-St. PetersburGecccccccccecccccvcce 


GEORG Ac ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecece 
Atlantaecccccccccccccccccsccccccccccesccs 


SAVANNAN ce esccccccccccccccccccecccccccces 


TDAHOs occ cccccccccccccccccccscesccoces 


ILLINOTS.ccccvccccccccccscccccccccccceses 
Chi 


ar 
PeOria™ eecccccccccccvcccce.cocseccceses 





BOW coccccccccccvcccccscccccscccces 


& 
ROckfOrd* ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccos 
INDIANA ccccccccccvcccccccccccccccesccccccs 


TOWAccccccccccccccccccccccccenscesececece 


DeS MOinCSeccccccccccccccccccccccecccccs 


KANSAS. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccces 
TOPCKB a ccccccccccvccccccecesccssessseces 


Wichi tae ceccccccccccaccccccccccccccscccs 


See footnotes at end of table. 





$75.64 
98.89 
87.82 


96.80 
98.17 


63.69 
62.62 


102.36 
104.74 
86.0 
103.07 
114.5) 
87.35 
105.73 
107.446 
100.53 
98. 23 


92.32 
96.00 


93.15 
95.88 
98.05 
92.35 
88.48 
99.30 
96.02 


85.57 
101.89 


98.33 


72.90 
77.31 
71.06 
72.32 


65.0 
81.61 
85.08 


93.62 
103.39 
96.93 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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101.75 
85.97 


99.87 
103.21 


62.17 
60.35 


103.28 
102.21 

81.92 
102.82 
11.63 
105.01 
107.16 
107.06 
10.65 

92.27 


99.30 
95.94 


93.38 
95.65 
96.64 
93.4 
89.13 
98.65 
97.58 


91.8) 
10.74 


96.96 


72.98 
Ti<2k 
72.00 
71.68 


65.53 
81.00 
8),.02 


95.60 


98.75 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 


103.62 
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99.78 
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$70.27 
93.1.6 
81. 2 


\O 


\o 
rw 
on 


59.5h 
57.146 


97.76 
101.56 
80.89 
97.20 
106. 3h 
101.59 
108.52 
101.91 
94.9h 
88.17 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-7: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Continued 





Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area July June Jul July June July July June 
1959 1959 195 1959 1959 195 1959 1959 
KENTUCKY. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce $83.41 $84.25 $78.61 ho. 40.7 39.7 $2.08 $2.07 
TOUTE VAIS 6:0 '0:0\s 001 is le'v'ns.b.0 asec cise eee 96. 38 96.78 89.84 40.9 My al 40.6 2.36 2.35 





a) 
ke 
CFS 





aay 


ws - 
YS 


TIQUTSTANA so owes ones edeeehokeassaeneswan re 86.94 84.25 81.80 41.6 40.7 39.9 2.09 2.07 2.05 
DALON “ROUSE ss:6:sasinisvbnaaieeniociaweciese'sieiee | 1950 109.60 108.53 LO.4 40.0 40.8 2.76 2.74 2.66 
NeW MOLI PBNB yu 660s os bh saeursbinanseeeonnete< 87.02 86.00 79.52 4O.1 40.0 38.6 SLT 2.15 2.06 
SHVEVEDROPES ¢ 65.0654 sce eases sce eeeneees 84.00 83.00 si (BoM 42.0 41.5 4O.4 2.00 2.00 1.92 

DADNG: asain vabeae hock wieinenwes seeeeeeeense 69677 68.78 66.90 40.8 40.7 40.3 neal 1.69 1.66 
ROWS GE ON + AUOUTI s <.ie o5ein':0's:0. Seine boo als alor 61.31 62. 33 57.83 39.3 39-7 38.3 1656 nH 1.51 
PORGIANI sss 'ss0 sehen vcleh'es Keine eenesw ons 75292 76.22 74.87 40.6 41.2 42.3 1.87 1.85 1.77 

MARNSAND js 6's ars crn e erstnigie erorp sais lola iwiore wieintece’s 82.56 91.62 84.14 B77 40.9 39.5 2.19 2.2 als 
PAUEAMGRES 625 cies aes seuwsweesaseaness 85.61 97.82 89.67 36.9 Wiel 39.5 2.32 2.38 2.27 

MAGSAC INI dt 5 ss iin winded oulaneciesseeeee eens 81.20 82.22 76.44 hO.0 40.5 39.2 2.03 2.03 1.95 
PESNONS poses ines sassnae noe sbbeeeeunenas 85.10 87.23 82. 71: 39.4 40.2 30.4 2.16 aoi7 2.10 
FeuInRiwer: 3. bcvcncwiabeshccieseek nents 59.50 57.40 55.35 3665 36.1 3507 1.63 1.59 1.55 
OW PATI: 5 iswcinicteiews see asks a sieoee seas 64.80 66.02 60.64 38.3 39.3 3709 E67 1.68 1.60 
SprangPiela=HOVOKe ss.ccics.0iss veviewoes eee 89.19 87.94 83.20 41.1 40.9 40.0 2.17 2.15 2.08 
MOPCESGEE sc cascncsieehinnsies seb onbe new sien 88.91 92.82 83225 40.6 42.0 38.9 2.19 2.21 2.14 

MICHIGAN. .ccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccee| 108.73 110.18 97.69 41.0 41.5 39.2 2.65 2.66 2.49 
DELEOIt incunechsNesbece ges eeeceaeesweneel tae 119.02 102.78 41.6 42,1 38.8 2.82 2.83 2.65 
PLTAGs6'sibeeee ewes ew ewe eeeeeeessweesseee 1aT609 114.87 106.92 41.7 41.2 40.0 2.83 2.79 2.67 
PrenatRptGs. <i cs0ss wine eeeicacicew oan er 98.57 99.51 69.92 40.8 40.8 3922 2.42 2h 2.29 
PANEINR sisi c vine enw swe sew es cbeseunesanee |) 103,70 108.02 101.96 38.9 40.2 39.2 2.67 2.69 2.60 
Muskegon-Muskegon Heights....secccececes 92.82 99.58 90.23 37-9 40.3 3%e3 2.45 2.47 2.42 
SAPNA in 55 n0inso sie osine ge sa0s ie saceseeeoe|| 02505 105.49 96.8) 40.3 41.0 39.9 2.55 2.57 2.43 








90.57 92.46 66.42 40.3 40.6 hO.1 2625 2.28 eald 

72.08 101.94 98.79 29.6 39 4 3967 2.44 2.59 2.49 

95.42 95.28 89.69 40.5 40.6 39.7 2. 36 2.34 2.26 

61.09 60.49 59.19 41.0 40.6 1.49 ee 1.51 

7013 O9sa2 66.67 42.5 how 1.65 163 #63 

MISSOURT i ossuininweseusre's {éieeauseneson’ Sears 5.83 85.& 1.05 Neal: 40.2 39.0 2.14 2.1) 2.06 

mn Suit as ae Seems iiaeee sesso sis (1) 97-56 90.85 €0) Loc 39.8 (1) 2.39 2.28 

BE ARUGioksanana sare sweats os ‘aie 95.28 9590 90.18 40.0 40.4 39.5 2.36 2.38 2.28 
DOMTANA - xccsmese dare ocmeen saws ee meesees 92.02 93045 88.94 39.0 39.1 38.5 2. 36 2.39 eo. 

aie 4.63 84.40 79.92 42.9 42.9 41.8 LOT P97 1.91 

wee 90.05 90.26 86.31 41.8 41.9 41.6 2.16 2.15 2.09 

NEVADA: cision eveeisscbuvscenaressaweneecsees | -LO0bs56 107.57 106.93 40.6 40.9 39.9 2.60 2.63 2.68 

NEM FAME SHIRE ss sities seen suusaewbeSieecioe 68.57 69.83 65227 40.1 40.6 39.8 - La: Leite 1.64 

MANCHEST sss suies waneweesene soueebeteees 62.70 63.53 60.99 38.0 38.5 38.6 1.65 1.65 2650 


eeseuwnaien 92.69 93.06 86.79 40.3 40.6 39.2 2.30 2.29 2.21 
Seas wee ee aie 93.38 94.67 88. 39 40,2 40.7 39.3 2552 2338 2.25 
sa isla Mata 93-81 93223 85.3 41.0 41.0 39.04 2.29 2.27 217 
Seine wes 96.03 96.34 90.08 LOWY 40.6 39.2 2.38 23] 230 
psesaeucewun 93.19 92.60 86.31 41.2 41.1 39.7 2.26 2.25 207 





TEN Sabina da ceodclotacan Vee tatiatee 62.40 86.68 84.62 41.2 42.7 42.1 2.00 2.03 2.01 
ah Picwesssuccss eutnunemereke ae 83.0) 91.79 88.10 40.6 42.3 43.4 2.06 27 2.03 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
NOT: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-7: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Continued 




















Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area July June ouly July June July July June July 
1959 1959 1950 1959 1952 1959 1959 1959 1959 
IEW YORKececccccccccrecccsecccvecccecces $88. 31 $88.62 $03.20 39.3 39.¢ 36.4 $2.25 $2.2h $2.17 
Alvany-Schenectad YY 60s hccccccccsces 94.12 97-77 91.85 39. ke 30. 2.41 2043 2.35 
BinghamtONnecesececccccvcccscccsccceces 78.83 80.41 69.84 38.7 35.¢ 2.04 2.05 1.96 
BULLALOcececcccccccccccccccccccscccnees 107.29 108.16 9941 40.7 39.5 2.54 2 2.52 
ElmirGevccccccccccccccvccssccccsccevcces 88.53 89.5 81.06 0.3 38.9 2.20 2.20 2.08 
Nassau-Suffolk Counties evecceescccess 97007 98.67 92.70 41.0 40.6 2.39 241 2.29 
New York City} cecccccccccccccccccccces 83.10 83.14 80.06 3729 37 4 2.19 2.17 2.14 
New York-Northeastern New Jerseyecceces 88. 37 88.26 83.49 39.1 38.3 2.26 2.2k 2.18 
ROCHESCEY co oc cccccccccccccccccecccccccce 96.54 97.46 90.52 4O.4 39.2 2.39 2.40 2.31 
EA ECOPOLLO CUO CE OCCT CCC ECE 97-95 96.88 86.93 41.6 3965 2. 36 2.35 2.20 
idilliaeL étéabsieckruneciannentenicn 85.54 85.76 82.80 4O.k 40.3 2.12 2.12 2.05 
Westchester County3 ccccccccccccccccccs 89.51 90.52 85.19 39.5 39-3 2.27 2.28 2.37 
NORTH CARORINA vcjcisieciatieideciecacesicinacose 62.02 62.21 56.0} 40.8 41.2 39.2 1.52 1.51 1.45 
Charlottes oucicseeeteteeece eceececwesiee 66.42 66.49 63.65 41.0 41.3 40.8 1.62 1.61 1.5 
Greensboro-High Pointeccccccccccccccccs 60.04 61.60 56.60 39-5 40.0 38.5 1.52 1.54 1.47 
NORTH DAKOTAsccccccccccccccccccsccsesees oh .19 62.41 60.94 9 Te l Pie) 43.4 1.91 1.94 1.87 
FArgOecccccccccvcccccvcccsccccsccccsecs 8h 46 86.69 86.75 43.5 40.7 41.9 1.94 2.13 2.07 
OH Orecsceccscadecascsacsceesesecaveacan 103.26 105.75 93-35 40.7 41.5 38.9 2.54 2.55 
POP COCCCCCCOCC EOE CTETE CCL CE CCCE CCE 113.97 106.92 92.87 41.3 39.6 36.3 2.76 a7 
GarilOiaia aoicie oa acieaeiciglaclneeakeveciciceauars 107.07 110.26 92.28 40.2 41.2 37-4 2.66 2.68 
ECincinintlvccccesiownseaccedesesesicuseed 95.95 97.10 88.43 40.9 41.4 39.8 2.35 2.35 
Clevelandecccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 106.81 110.73 95.04 41.1 42.1 38.8 2.60 2.63 
OLIGMDUS bc ece cece ccdeecasceececcasveas 97-14 97-27 86.60 40.7 40.8 36.5 2.39 a8 
Day tone ccccccccsccccccsccsccccccccccess 109.49 112.49 103.50 41.2 42.2 40.4 2.66 2.67 
MOLEdOs ce cesceceerscececcaccececenceces 109.07 109.91 97-59 40.8 40.8 38.8 2.67 2.6 
YOungst0owne ceccccccccccccccccccccccccce 115.56 123.45 103.97 39.3 41.3 37-5 2.94 2.9 


OKLAHOMAs coccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 86.52 86.74 85.07 41.2 41.5 40.9 2.10 2.06 
KkKLahoma CitYeccccccccccccccccccccccces 77-8 78.44 T5048 41.2 41.5 40.8 1.89 1.89 85 
UEC EEO CCT CCC C COOL EC ECE CEC COCE 94.35 95.04 9747 41.2 41.5 41.3 2.29 2.29 2. 36 





ORECONe cc cetecstecccccccesesscoscseccocs 97.08 96.81 91.09 38.8 38.8 38.0 2.50 2 
POPCIENds cc cnscss<ectacctcesesucccacaue 96.45 95.54 88.55 39.0 38.9 37-6 2.47 2.46 2.36 


DUNNE VANDAD carne disiclela sintae seleee seraceaieae 90.12 91.83 82.99 3967 40.1 38.6 2.27 2.29 2.15 
Allentown-Bethleheni-Eastoneccccccccccce 88. 31 86.75 77-91 39.6 2 ] 
Brieccccscesesceccectcncdccesdeueecceus 97-34 97-94 92.11 41.6 41.5 howd 2.34 2. 3 2 
Harr febUreccveeedeaesowccudensuccceeses . 80.78 72.58 399 39-6 36.0 2.02 2.04 1.91 
LSC g et Ore OCT ECE CCCC UCL ECL C CC CELE 78.18 7935 73-93 40.3 40.9 40.4 1.94 1.94 1.¢ 
PRbidde i phiteta da aislaicisieciccee tue sleielaceaawe 93.26 93-09 85.50 40.2 40.3 390 2. 32 2.31 2.20 
Pittaburcliccs os wee/cicce cists cicisiawecisceeceenpn Sanaa 115.64 102.31 38.7 41.3 2 
ROAMING. cccsccccsevoccceveccescescecoes 79.79 80.80 71.04 hO. hOw4 
Scrantoneccvescecccecescccveccccccccece 65.57 65.07 63-79 38.8 38.5 59 
Wilkes-Barre—Ilazletonecccccccccccccccs 61.05 60.92 58.08 37.0 36.7 36.3 1.65 1.66 1.60 
YOYKeweevccccvcesesccscccssescesecscces 76.63 79°75 71. 3 41.2 42.2 $1.0 1.86 1.89 











RHODE ISLANDs cccccccceseveccscccevcescue 73-74 74. 34 69. 30 40.3 10.4 39.6 1.83 1.84 «tS 
Providenceeesccccccccccccccccccccceccce 73-93 74.85 69.55 hoy 40.9 40.2 1.83 1.83 1.73 
SOUTH .CAROLENAscconsecscsenctecsceescees 62. 32 62.21 56.55 41.0 hi .2 39.0 1.52 2.51 1.45 
Charlestonvcsscececcestoccescceseceuces 69.03 70.18 64.26 39.0 40.8 37-8 Lave Bey 1.70 
SOUTH DAKOTAc ccccccccescecccesccecceceee 88.70 90.47 82.2h 46.4 47.6 45.5 1.91 1.90 1.81 
Stank Wall Gevcsccecsecdscesessdscaseuns 100.24 103.49 92.74 47.5 49.8 46.€ 2.11 2.08 1.9€ 

















TESS he cece ccc ccccccccccvcccccccesees 72. 34 70.82 67.66 41.1 40.7 39.8 1.76 1.74 1.70 
MIAecccccvcesevcccccceceseseces T5ei1 75281 70.70 40.6 41.2 39.5 1.85 1.8 1.79 
HNOXVI1lSs ceccccccccvccccccccccevccccce 83.64 84.05 80.77 4o.8 40.8 39.4 2.05 2.06 2.05 
MCMONIScccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccece 80.12 71.61 13023 41.3 38.4 39.8 1.94 87 1.84 
TASHVillLecccccccccccccccccccecsescceces 74.99 76.70 74.03 4O.1 40.8 40.9 1.87 1.88 1.81 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-7: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Continued 











Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 

s = 7 ~ el 
State and area July June July July June July July June July 
1959 1959 1953 1959 1959 1950 1999 1959 1953 

LL 





TEKAS 59000 Sb6'6'bie ok b bioieibislowinde swine elem sees $90.49 $90. 30 $85.89 Tay 42.0 40.9 $2.17 $2.15 $2 
BARA, sbsevesouneyeelos se eaesanakeaeon 82.74 82. 32 79.15 42.0 42.0 40.8 1.97 1.96 2 
Fort: WOrthinswsnaepwss0dee saute eccaesss 105.63 104.90 100.60 ea! 41.3 41.4 2.57 2.54 2, 
HONB LOD smn inna ols seo onis odin bis siecle iow ee aie 104.00 106.07 97-51 42.8 42.6 40.8 2.43 2.49 2 
SSR ANUONT Os snc esese onesnenseaeeneseees 67-57 67.40 62.73 Py ae 1.1 39.7 1.64 1.64 i 


UTAR se eeecececececccccecccecscescesecenes 98.75 98.49 88.14 42.2 40.7 39.0 2.34 2.42 2.2 
Sab Tike Clty se sean saa weeGeeube se ese 95.20 91.76 86.68 42.5 40.6 39.4 2.24 2.26 2 


VERMONT: 00s 0ie6seeseeebeeedsebseseecenenes 74.82 75075 68.90 k2.4 42.6 40.6 ul 1.78 
Biel UNTO oss ie slows ow eslew sae eee se e'eselees 73-19 76.65 72.98 hi 4 42,2 ded: YA 1.82 
BPLINRTICIO: comwsann ese vaesiew sees cosines 91.41 90.88 76.46 43.8 43.1 9.2 2 Sel: 


VERGINGAS & eibiewieeieeanecebe tise seeeseewaeoe 69.94 69.60 65.90 40.9 40.7 39.7 1.72 alee all 1.66 
Nor folic=POrtsmothivs sisss%ieeee ee seseioiow 74.03 75-26 70.00 39.8 4O.9 40.0 1.86 1.84 1.75 
RIGHMONAs sek eens sine shs46o5oeS%aoeSebees 80. 34 78.94 74.56 41.2 40.9 40.3 1.95 1.93 1.85 


2.54 2.40 


WASHIAIG TON, 05 <ieaieaegs weiewbubabaneeeexaest | -ALOOS08 100.33 92.64 by 

4 2.53 2.43 
8 

1 


3 
BERLLCi sss casesesncneseseseesculccw ees 99.82 98.67 93-80 3 
SPONGE sss wabbs sesahsesbuenucesoosereks 106.13 106.23 98.85 3 
TALC ss 0055600006 64000s dios ekwaSeessenes 95.88 100.74 88.64 38 


2.61 2.49 
2.57 2.37 


WESD VARGO Gu naseucweswaseeceeereeee ee 93.93 94 OL 88. 30 39.3 39.5 38.9 2.39 2. 38 25oT 
Charles tonsses<sseneneeees sees seensse ec 113.30 111.38 106.49 41.2 40.8 40.8 2.75 2.73 2.61 
Wheeling-SteubcnvillcGeccccccccccccccccces 108.14 110.55 101. 30 38.9 40.2 37.8 2.78 2.75 2.68 


manne 
VL QUOND 


LAls:n'sinv'op ine sbbibe 016 bi glo Wins hiv'0s se bice 127.60 104.16 94.71 16. 40.6 39«5 2.75 2.57 


95.10 94.57 86.81 had ha3 41.3 2.27 2.29 Aoi 

2.3 

Picivbeeeehuwebeseauses cebeseones 88.59 93.24 &9. 32 39.4 40.0 3949 2.25 2.33 2.2 
2.4 

24 

2 


INecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
















MTT ee 98.01 100.70 96.31 40.1 40.6 39.7 2.44 2.48 
MITIAUKCE SS uiwcdeees cae sseswseaseeeeeoe || MLO5—TO 104.10 95-36 41.3 41.0 3967 2.56 2.54 
BCINE re aidisseuienah wiusaees ceieemicn ee 98.08 99.50 91.66 40.3 41.0 3907 24h, 2.43 


ya) ) 



































NVORENGs ica ssawpenwdseteeueeeeeabebe enon wes 98.49 98. 30 D409 40.2 38.7 39-7 2.45 2.54 2.3 
CASDETeccccccccccccccscccccocccccececece 127.16 123.19 113.72 43.5 41.9 3909 2.93 2.94 2.6 

“1S Stancard Industrial Classification. a 

INot available. 

Not strictly comparable with current data shown. 

‘SSubarea of New York-Ilo~theastern New Jersey. 

NOTe: vate fo- the current month are preliminary. 

SOURCH: Cooperating State azencies listed on insi beck cover, 
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Table D-1: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing 


1951 to date 
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Beginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the same firm are included in total accessions and total sepa- 


rations, 


Transfers comprise part of other accessions 


therefore rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. 
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the rates for which are not shown separate 


and other separations, 





Data for the current month are preliminary. 


NOTE: 
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Table D-2: Labor turnover rates, by industry 


















Accession rates Separation rates ep bias 
Total New hires Total Qui hayeega 
Industry July | June | July | June | July July | June “June 
1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 1959 _| 1959 1°59 
DATS 5 5 coins 0 ois wien s 6s ss nis'ne as eie sooo rinais eiefeereeiorowierte Bee up uel 253 3.0 | 3.0 13 TGS. 1.0 
DURABLE GOODS.........cccccccccccccccccescccsccccccces scene Sie 4.5 252 3.0 3.0 le ae. ll 
MRR TEMDIODN 5 ais crsuis loin ew eae eric wen on coe ewe eceaienens 3.4 4.3 2.4 3.0 2.8 1.5 real 8 
Durable Goods 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES. ..-...cccccccccccccccccccsscesscccs 256771| sO 2.3 3200); V238 AIS, AS 2-0 0.7 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS..........+- aWin'eie'avelaigis 5 ioieisiers/sieieretew's 5.3 EL Fae Nery 6.2 4.5 3.8 2.6 2.5 1.4 at 
Logging camps and contractors....cccccccceccccecccccccccecs 9ok | aon: 8.6 9.6 8.3 hee 5.0 2.9 267 6 
Sawmills and planing mills......ccccccccccccscvcccsece soewe| 53 6.5 h.6 5.4 BI i 3.8 2 2.5 8 an 
Millwork, plywood, prefabricated structural wood products..| 2.9 6.4 2.6 6.0 Ze2 3.3 5 2.4 kee aa 
FURNITURE CARD FAURTORES «15.0 2/0'5)010:'0:0.0[0:0)5 010100 eae ev wisie sinssiewoorts Neb: Yr se8) i} Bao a Sache) 93660 353, sO ah abs6 1) ASIN ee 
Houseliold SuenUCares oc. o::s:0:0:0:5 7010 64:9 6.610)0:015in\0 6'5:9 0 6 wesbiwcelesbiers 4.5 4.5 3.9 Sen 4.0 ie 2.1 156 Lee oe 
Other furaktere and” LASGRPE Rsk cc's o'6: 6506100 55s Fete b eee canes 4.5 5.6 4.0 4.1 2.5 2.8 <2 1.4 on 8 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS........ccccccccccccccceseces a7 4.5 2.0 ces. 2.6 2.4 ag 70 1.0 a7 
Glass and Glass products. .ccccccccccccccccccccsccsecccccces 330 4.6 a9 3.0 3.4 2.8 5.0 2.7 1.0 
Coment, RyAPGUUSs 4 cic iso: sss 6001610 0 018.95'010) 0 o10'vb.5 80 8160 660s 0% 20 3.5 1.8 30 2 Re, 6 za 2 3 
Structural clay products...cscccccccccccccecccsececececveces a3 5.6 2.6 W7 2.4 3o3 sm a oy an 
Pottery and related products... ccccccccccccccccccsccecccecs 326 Tea 360 2.8 2.6 Oot 156 1.4 A. 9 
PRIMARY DIETAC AMDUNTRIES oo oi5isi6so1ca ce Ss sie niesaxecwctinncieaseics LAL 2.6 a0 9 2.0 real ey 8 8 ot 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...eccecceeeee (2) coe (2) 255 (2) 1,6 (2) 20 (2) oh 
Tron: Gnd Steel Lowder BOG s 0.0.6: :6:6:0 64 0'0 6:0:6 6.06.00 600010 e he o0 06056 34: Leu eB 3.0 269 3.0 £3 pee a EE 

Grayeiron LOURAT LESS sos 0:0:0:66.60 5 06.6 .0:6:0:0:60 60s de viene ee ee sisi Bee 9 253 2.9 sieal 3.6 1.6 Le ae 1.6 

Mal @eeble=1FOn FOUNAMIOE.s ois soo 6:6: 5-0 659 40 0:60 0's e eee wivieelees 2.7 3.3 253 3.0 ere | 2.2 Loe Rowe .6 al 

Steel. LOUNALAOGS 6:0 <.s:0 0s w 0:05 5:0'o 0'b\0ib:6 0101970 0:5'5/0'0) 6.1016 o16:0's'9-0. v0.0 3.2 he2 138 2.9 2.9 226 1.0 oe <0 8 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals: 

Primary smelting and refining of copper, lead, and zinc...| 1.) Riot a Te 225 Dea; O.% 8 steal an 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous metals: 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of copper...-cececereececes +9 126: ari x 4 ne hee hy rat oh 
Nonferrous foundries. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccsscscccccs 3.5 4.3 2.2 2.6 3.5 350 ih 1b 1.2 
Other primary metal industries: 

Tron and steel LOrginGs. .occccccccccvececcesccccescvveecves L5 3.8 6 1.6 19 352 25 8 1.0 Eg 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS... .-.ccccccccccccccccscscscccscecs 3.2 4.8 2.3 3.0 3.0 3.7 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.8 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware...cccccccccccccsccccsccecs 2.1 3.7 ioe Zouk 3.4 Sek Lee £50 aS 1.5 

Cutlery and SAGe COOLS e:0.\0010:6'0.00 010.5 ceie se s001'bvi0is.csieieeeneie 1.4 1.8 pHs abn 1.8 Zouk. a) 8 an 9 

HANA tOO1S sj0:sisss wie 's'sjnie sinew brewiolarescisie ois Oepoate wets ineeeleloraeioiere 3-1 | 3.5 | 2.6 | 3.0] 3.5] 2.9 | 1.2 | 1.2] 1.0 8 
HOPOWOLE s o.o:c 0.0.0.0 610-0164 3:0'0:0:0:00'650 61610 64:6 010 610\0.0'4'0'0)0'916.510 60 bb 01901 1.9 4.1 1.6 2.0 Sel Sie Bs 10 156 1.8 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumbers' supplies.j 3.1 soo 2ee 2.8 2.7 2.8 L.3 Pod. of 1.1 

Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies.....cececcceecsveeees 2:2 3.6 5 2.5 3.3 3.2 2.5 Teh Loe y a | 

Oil burners, nonelectric heating and cooking apparatus, 

HSE SLBSMNERE Cle Oi PU 65x55 50 is 0 aia 6-0 6:05 606151579 bn. oWicicieS 3.6 1a: 2.6 320) 2.4 2.6 ee 1.0 5 ne 
Fabricated structural metal products. ..cececccscessecsccces 3.6 4.9 27 3. 2.9 Sok ah te 9 1 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving.....eccccecececceces 3.0 4.4 1.9 2.2 3-2 4.3 1.0 9 i.7 Pp 
SADNANERY SERUEFT CUGUURONIK Din oc cnt csccccscuescvcnnewecves 2.6 | 2 | 2.7 | 2.81 2.71 28 | 1.01 2.0! 1.2 9 
Engines and turbines. ..cccccccccccvcrsccsscscscsccsceeseses 22 4.7 1.6 3h 1.9 2.0 9 1:50 2 5 
Agricultural machinery and tractoOrs..csccccecscecesececeece 252 358 a ee f 2.9 3.3 3.3 £23 1.4 a 9 
Construction and mining machinery..ceccccccccecesseseessece 2.9 rie l 2. Pa f Sy oul 5 es nls 1.8 an 
Metalworking machinery..ccccessccccccccccccrcsccccscsccseces Pik 4.5 1.6 2.6 1.8 ony 8 ae .6 8 

Machine tools.cecesessecccccccecscccesccsccssecssssssecens 3.8 her TRY 4 23 1.5 1.5 .8 9 ali Bs 
Metalworking machinery (except machine tools)...secccceeee 2.5 ae7 LS 2.6 Lee 1.5 6 8 ae ae 
Nachine=—to0l: ACCERBOPLESs <<< .iss.s:<:s0:0'0 0:5:5.010 006 s'0ss'bisie''e;6 soe 2260 4.9 1.6 3.0 2.8 3.5 1.0 a 25 2.0 
Special-industry machinery (except metalworking machinery).]| 2,3 3,9) LST 257 2% Py a ei 9 26 an 
General industrial machinery...cccccccccccccccccccccccccces pe 4.6 2:0 3.6 1.9 VN 120 see {3 5 
Office and store machines and devices...cescccecccccccccees a, JeL 1.5 oak 365 1.8 aaa Bh, a9 25 
Service-industry and household machines...eeeseseeesereee wef 2.9 Ne2 ge pee h | pes i Vite = 23 1.0 7 pa | 
Miscellaneous machinery parts. cccsescscceecccesscscesceees 2.5 4.3 1.8 259 253 Ca 9 9 8 2 a 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY.........00. Wicscnstedeutiauedaaee Beh 5 2.4 3.0 2 235 1.5 1.2 6 
Electrical generating, transmission, distribution, and 

industrial apparatus... ..ccccccscocsssocescccsevesscesscces 2.9 ee 1.9 2.5 S| 2.5 BS ae By 
Communication: sguipment s. scs sos 00066100550 000466 oeleciensewes 3.5 Set: 26 327 2.8 2.4 a 1h an 

Radios, phonographs, television sets, and equipment....... 5.2 6.0 4.0 4.5 2.8 2.8 1.9 1.6 5 

Telephone, telegraph, and related equipment.....ceeceeeeees yee B 3.3 9 2:1 355 13 5 6 ay 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and miscellaneous products...] 3,1 3.6 2.2 2.2 3.9 2.9 25 ye 1! 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-2: Labor turnover rates, by industry—Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 

















Accession rates Separation rates 
Yedainie Total New hires Total Quits Layoffs 
= July | June | July | June fj July | June | July | June |} July June 
1959_|_1959_|_1959_|_1959 § 1959 |_1959 | 1959 |_1959 |_1959 |_1959 
Durable Goods—Continued 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT.......... Fol ster tisha clef ater Aaa aiai a ata ef steta ee eis 3.6 4.5 2.0 2.2 f he 3.8 Ten lel 2.4 2.1 

Motor vehicles and equipment....ccccccsccccccccccccccccccccce (2) bua (2) 2.0 (2) 3.5 (2) 8 (2) 1.8 
NPC LOPES UE COCCI OL CEL CCC RE OCELOCEL CEL ELEL EC COPEL COE CC 2.6 3.1 1.8 2.1 a7 a7 1.2 1.2 1.2 44 

ALECPAEL see viclenie Sawileesnteceecke cceed ee cuedecancweacasaacesee 2.4 2.8 1.7 2.0 2.5 2ef 1.1 a e 11 1.1 

siveratt en@ines ald parts... csc a cc cece caccecvccceccadeedeus 2.6 3.4 1.5 Rae 2e3 22 ef 6 1.0 Lek 

Aircraft propellers and partse. sccceccccccccccscccccscccescs (2) 3.9 (2) on | (2) 363 (2) ol (2) 4 

Other aircraft parts and equipment.....ccccccccccccccccccece 5.4 5.5 3.8 3.9 45 ho 2.0 1.9 1.6 1.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing......eeeeecececccccccees 2) | 22.6 2) 3.5 2) | 1.0 2) 1.6 2) 8.8 
Ralbucadie CGUEDMENGsc acne clon deecenadssclcceacave decease ccae 5) Te5 2) 2.2 2) 4.6 2) of 2) 3.1 

EGgoMOUIVes ad WAP ides sccnt catveecode sundance usreseeeceqceue 2 3.2 53 +n 2) ray 2) 8 2) ee 

Railroad and street Carse. .ccccccscccccceccsccccssccscsceces 2) | 14.9 2 3.5 2) 8.0 2) 6 2) 6.4 
Other transportation GQuipment. cs. sccccceceqsceenscacdaadecees 5.2 4.7 4.9 h.o 2.0 2.8 y | 1.6 6 6 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS...........2cecececcccecececes 2.3 | 3.71 1.91 228 2.0) 2h 9 | 1.2 x 9 
Photographic apparatuse.ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs (5) 2.3 5} 1.9 (} 1.0 2) 5 2 o2 
Matehed AN CLOCKS «cadens cca bac aw ouive nce ea aecwed se oddmaeeauele 2) ho 2) 2.6 2 he 2) lel 53 2.6 
Professional and scientific instruments......cccccccccccccces 2.5 4.2 2.2 3-7 2.2 2.4 1.1 1.2 oT 8 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES......2.scecceeccceeeces 4.2 5.2 3.2 3.6 3.6 3.3 167 1.6 a2 2 
Jewelry, silverware, atid plated ware...<icceccecscsccccescues Sad 2.2 1.8 1.9 2.4 hae 1.2 1.0 of mS 

Nondurable Goods 
FOORLANDE CL WOREDM BRODUGEON sere foi Ss oer saoa estes eo seeae 381 5591 221i 32a. 0-3.21 3.9 | 1.801 2.21 14 a ey 

Meat Products. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccosess ao 5.3 1.8 1.6 ‘Saae 3.0 9 ef 2.0 2.0 
Grain—mMill products. cc csc cc ccccccccccsccsecccccevecccsceccecese 2.2 Fee 1.5 3.9 2.7 2.6 9 1.0 1.5 1.3 
Ballery DroduCtSscissicc ce wcdwieciac cule sdlcewasidedaundccecdsviciesaega 3.6 4.7 2.8 3-7 2.7 3.0 1.7 1.8 5 Pi 6 
Beverages: 

Malt Li uOnS es Atesswvoscesieronantwle Shenwyse ete Case Pisune adaws (2) | 6.0 (2) 3.2 (2) 3.2 (2) .6 (2) 2.3 
THMACCO WARUERETONES® 5 605: a.peierne ae iiteeiwale he eee elncteadaniewes ry a3 1.6 163 2.5 1.6 123 1 1.0 <2 
Clgaretlees va ncsc.ns und vase sein waincineecitie ae ae clvelsias se devineiwsess BPS 2 a 25 8 8 6 ef (3) (3) 
HOLE CUNO CP BOLE ET CECT OPC EEC OLE COCO RE CUPL ERE PET OCEL 5.3 3.6 5k 2.6 5.3 2.5 2.5 1.8 2.5 ‘ 
POURCCO. ANE SHWE Ts a6. sc ideas vc acon seceeeeudeeweerdctundedeadas 1.6 1.9 1.6 en 2.0 2.1 en 8 1.0 BS 
VEMEIEESMULLE SROUUCTSe cc niclasic’cacecacccecdeduedsedenas neuaees 3.6 4.0 2.8 27 Jel 2.8 2.0 1.6 ay “7! 
Yarn: atid. thee@ad’ Mi biG. nccc<csdeldladosenade daadedcadvansddsaaels 349 3.7 2.5 2.5 3.2 2.7 a3 1.6 6 5 
Brosd-wovem fabeie willaisccscusscscascdc vegans elcccduadecisas 3.4 3.4 2.5 2.4 3.2 2.9 2.0 tT a aa 

Cotton, silk, synthetic fibers asec cccccccecesectsdesececeds 3a 3.2 2.3 2.2 3-1 2.8 2.0 1.7 .6 of 

Moclet ald wotgleds< sscuss saab acnceesecasatewnccuseaweenaace 4.9 iS 3.4 3.8 4.2 3.4 2.2 1.8 1.4 1.0 
MnEUCiNg Nibls tv. acon dak ounces ednucecuddunedlunwnceed 4.9 6.1 4.2 4.0 3.5 3.0 2.5 2.0 6 6 

Fautl—fashioned Hosterye cc ice oie a acces cacctivdeesineeucdeciovceers 3.6 Tel 2.9 2.0 3.6 2.4 2.4 1.6 9 «5 

Seamless NOSletyew.cccce vadeceeecbewewaeddes seeadeddcuedawaes ae 4.8 3.8 3.6 3.0 26a 2.2 1.6 4 4 

BAY UNGOrWear< ccs co cdelecctuseccese needs Caensuevesadeceds cause 4.0 5.1 3.4 4.3 3.0 2.6 2.4 1.7 a «a 
Dyeing and fintahind textilese¢ececccscececeuecamaddeciadeae ns 1.8 2.8 1.3 2.0 2.0 2.1 1 I 1.0 on 8 
Carpets, rugs, other floor COVeErings..ceccccscececccceces pewwsh’ (2) 2.3 (2) 1.3 (2) 2.2 (2) 8 (2) 9 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE PRODUCTS-...---+--++eeeeeee 5.0 | 4.6 | 3.6 | 3.2 | 3.9 | 3-3 | 2.7 | 2.3 25 6 
Men*s and bogs" suits and CoatSccs.ccccccvevsccscncodcovoewns 3.4 369 2.9 2e3 Zot 2.3 1.9 1.4 a 5 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work clothing.......ccceecees 5.6 hg 3.8 3.6 h.2 3.3 5 A 2-5 an in 
CAPER ANDCAER NED DREDEGES oso scodace ene secade cu cadedawddccues 2.5 h.3 2.0 3.4 2.3 2.4 Pa! er. 5 7 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills...ccccccccccccccccccccccces 1.9 3.9 1.4 re 1.4 1.4 6 6 3 in 
Paperboard containers ald: BOxEGs< oso 0c ccs caccedecoevcueeeewncs 2.8 5.2 2.5 hoy ro 3.0 1.6 1.8 5 . 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 1.7 3-3 1.3 2.6 1 1.3 oT of 3 °2 
Industrial inorganic chemicelss<<siccciass scesvccceceecvcvvccucs 366 & Py nes 2s5 2.2 p Pr. -6 6 a ae 
Industrial organic chemicals: occiicescdconcdcsedcecevevencocacos kee fae 8 1.9 1.0 a> h ot h wal 
Synthetic: dihenac seas cae adecia acca sone gee dacasdcadadecce caer. 8 1.8 3 23 1.0 “¥ oP 4 7 2 
Deugs > and medicines, sc. cves csiadecssidcoddvsds ent asdanacacs saad 2.3 h.2 2.0 3.6 red 1.9 1.0 Lol 1 5 
Paints, pigments, and fillers..cccscccccectecescoocecesecevns 18 3.6 1.6 2.9 aS 1.2 8 1 ol 
PRCOUC TS OF PETROLEUM AUD CORE oo socio Sewews ese“ de coweceeweees 9 9 an 1.4 1.4 1.0 «3 “a 8 aa 
FEURQNGUM VOPENINGs occ cacccecaccetecceeswesdeneescenedeaceaee an lef ot 1.2 1. 8 ee ae 5 al 
Renn CUOMO NO ss isc bos came eae uence cee beeaeetdncoetodadared Zaft sat 1.9 25 2.6 2a 1.0 a Fe lel 7 
Tiles and inner CUbCdeicccccildsesacceevecevedenecrureceuceans aa 2.4 1Le3 ke5 9 Lae 5 oa wa 4 
RONG r TOGtWe aii< sc01c ele cereic cine alee we esedecavlieceeasdeccnaameees 3.0 5.6 1.9 4.0 2et ry eek 2.0 ol e3 
Other nubuer productos. «scene cies vecdledasewscceces sdncscsecdas 3.4 yk 2.4 3.0 3.9 2.9 1.2 Bag 2.0 1.0 
CEATRER AND CERTHER PRODUCVGs coc cccccscccciicaccddavcccucccees 4.9 5.6 3.8 hel 3.9 3.6 2.7 2.5 7 8 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished: .<<<<cicccccwccvcenctes 2.0 3-3 1.4 2.2 2.8 2.8 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.5 
Footwear lexeept rubber)... c<eccccucet« deecssiceececenconsacses 5.3 5.9 ho hohk hel 3.7 2.9 2.7 . 7 
































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-2: Labor turnover rates, by industry—Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 















































Accession rates Separation rates 
Total New hires Total Quits Layoff 
Industry July | June July | June | July | June y ‘une y 1 = 
1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 J 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
NONMANUFACTURING: 

PETA IMON Ri cas sor ea nines acauu See es oie wonw erties (2) 3.4 (2) 1.9 (2) 2.7 (2) 1.2 (2) | 087 
FeO NDE ESS 6 was ao scam ewes oasis emia ele w oieeie ene se eee (2) 253 (2) 1.0 (2) 2.3 (2) 02 (2) 68 
SOppEr Mini NE. an. sso Seeds oa.e wake poss esses soos naa wah ese (2) 3.0 (2) 1.6 (2) 3-2 (2) 1.6 (2) 9 
Pend) ahd wane MINING sivsc0510:5160o oss eis-s eis he we elersulommeune ene Peat 4.9 1.1 3.4 2c: Pal L6 2.3 0.2 oh 

RU THR AG TE WAN MUA Boss's 5 i0s sic 8s eo cvraie ie lene 4. aero. sine ereeureisiosios 2.3 1.0 (3) (3) 59 3.2 ot a 4.7] 1.9 

BU TOMIADUS=CORL WIMMNG. 6555.5 Sheol ic eamewied,c cceecm cess eesee (2) 9 (2) “2 (2) 2.2 (2) 2 (200 “2x8 

COMMUNICATION: 

PEABO UE Sin os bee ase els ed Wee AN we ik elele Reh eNO CNES IS See (2) 2eT - - (2) Let (2) Lee (2) sd 
peed i ee ae oo Say ne ner eee Sera a ware ree Wireman eye barr (2) 2.6 - - (2) 1.5 (2) so (2) Re. 

i... 


Data for the printing, publishing, and allied industries group are excluded. 
2Not available. 

3Less than 0.05. 

‘Data relate to domestic employces except messengerse 

NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-4: Labor turnover rates in manufacte 
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(Per 100 employees) 
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¢ for selected States and areas 





State and area 


Accession rates 


Separation rates 





Total 


New hires 


Total 


Quits 






























































May June June May June May 
1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 
ALABAMA 1e ec ccccccccccccccccscccccsccccecs ek 3.5 2.5 2.4 3-0 367 as nee 14 2.0 
567 Seb 520 SOS 4.6 2.4 2.5 ee 1.4 
509 6.0 Sel 4.9 4.5 2.6 2.7 1.7 1.2 
6.3 503 4g 4.2 Le eg 2.2 2.2 eel eel 
Little Rock-North Little Rock.. eee eG 5 3.5 3.9 5.0 beh 2.5 2.2 a.7 1.5 
CALIFORNIA: 
Los Angeles-Long Beach! cecccccccccccee 5.9 4.6 4.9 3.9 43 4.6 2.3 2.2 1.1 1.5 
Sen Francisco-CaliLand } .cccccccccccccce 6.3 4.7 KeS 3.44 KS 309 1.9 1.6 1.9 1.6 
San Jose 1 ecccccccccccccceccces ea 6.5 3.8 5 363 344 2.9 2.1 Led ad 8 
CONNECTICUT: occccccccccccccccccccccccccce 3-7 3-0 2.8 2.0 265 2.7 1.3 3 at 9 
BridgepOrt. ecccccccccccccccccccsscceees 3-2 3-1 2.1 hat 2.5 2.4 1.0 1.0 1.¢ gt 
Hartfordecee cece 3-3 2.2 207 1.é 2.0 2.4 rok 12 «5 9 
New Britain. eoee 3el1 2.5 2.6 2el 2.4 le 1.0 lel 1.0 . 
New Haveneee eos 307 2.3 200 Le 2.6 2el ack 1.3 1.C aS) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 








NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-4: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing for selected States and areas—Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 
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lsxcludes canning and preserving. 
2excludes agricultural chemicals, and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
3 sxeludes canning and preserving, and sugar. 
‘excludes canning and preserving, and newspapers. 
9zxcludes instruments and related products. 
=xcludes furniture and fixtures. 
Texcludes new-hire rate for transportation equipment. 
8xxeludes tobacco stemming and redrying. 
9&xcludes canning and preserving, sugar, and tobacco. 
10Not available. 
NOTk: vata for the current month are preliminary. 
SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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Explanatory Notes 





turnover series---concepts 





Additional information concerning the preparation of the 
labor force, employment, hours 
and scope, survey methods, 
and limitations---is contained in technical notes for each 
of these series, available from the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics free of charge. Use order blank on page 9-E. 


and earnings, and labor 








INTRODUCTION 


The statistics in this periodical are compiled from 
two major sources: (1) household interviews and (2) payroll 
reports from employers. 


Data based on household interviews are obtained from 
a sample survey of the population. The survey is conducted 
each month by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and provides a comprehensive measure of the labor 
force, i.e., the total number of persons 14 years of age and 
over who are employed or unemployed. It also provides data on 
their personal and economic characteristics such as age, sex, 
color, marital status, occupations, hours of work, and duration 
of unemployment. The information is collected by trained inter- 
viewers from a sample of about 35,000 households in 330 areas 
throughout the country and is based on the activity or status 
reported for the calendar week ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. 





Data based on establishment payroll records are com- 
piled each month from mail questionnaires by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with State agencies. The pay- 
roll survey provides detailed industry information on nonagri- 
cultural wage and salary employment, average weekly hours, 
average hourly and weekly earnings, and labor turnover for the 
Nation, States, and metropolitan areas. 





The figures are based on payroll reports from a 
sample of 180,000 establishments employing about 25 million 
nonfarm wage and salary workers. The data relate to all 
workers, full- or part-time, who received pay during the pay- 
roll period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


Relation between the household and payroll series 





The household and payroll data supplement one another, 
each providing significant types of information that the other 
cannot suitably supply. Population characteristics, for 
example, are readily obtained only from the household survey 
whereas detailed industrial classifications can be reliably de- 
rived only from establishment reports. 


Data from these two sources differ from each other 
because of differences in definition and coverage, sources of 
information, methods of collection, and estimating procedures. 
Sampling variability and response errors are additional reasons 
for discrepancies. The factors which have a differential effect 
on levels and trends of the two series are described below: 


Employment 


Coverage. The household survey definition 
of employment comprises wage and salary workers (including do- 
mestics and other private household workers), self-employed 
persons, and unpaid workers who worked 15 hours or more during 
the survey week in family-operated enterprises. Employment in 
both farm and nonfarm industries is included. The payroll sur- 
vey covers only wage and salary employees on the payrolls of 
nonfarm establishments. 


Multiple jobholding. The household approach 
provides information on the work status of the population with- 
out duplication since each person is classified as employed, un- 
employed, or not in the labor force. Employed persons holding 
more than one job are counted only once, and are classified ac- 
cording to the job at which they worked the greatest number of 











hours during the survey week. In the figures based on estab- 
lishment records, persons who worked in more than one estab- 
lishment during the reporting period are counted each time 
their names appear on payrolls. 


Unpaid absences from jobs. The household 
survey includes among the employed all persons who had jobs but 
were not at work during the survey week--that is, were not 
working or looking for work but had jobs from which they were 
temporarily absent because of illness, bad weather, vacation, 
labor-management dispute, or because they were taking time off 
for various other reasons, whether or not they were paid by 
their employers for the time off. In the figures based on pay- 
roll reports, persons on paid sick leave, paid vacation, or 
paid holiday are included, but not those on leave without pay 
for the entire payroll period. 





Hours of Work 


The household survey measures hours actually worked 
whereas the payroll survey measures hours paid for by employers. 
In the household survey data, all persons with a job but not at 
work are excluded from the hours distributions and the computa- 
tions of average hours. In the payroll survey, employees on 
paid vacation, paid holiday, or paid sick leave are included 
and assigned the number of hours for which they were paid 
during the reporting period. 


Comparability of the household interview data with other series 





Unemployment insurance data. The unemployed total 
from the household survey includes all persons who did not work 
at all during the survey week and were looking for work or were 
waiting to be called back to a job from which they had been 
laid off, regardless of whether or not they were eligible for 
unemployment insurance. Figures on unemployment insurance 
claims, prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor, exclude persons who have exhausted their 
benefit rights, new workers who have not earned rights to unem- 
ployment insurance, and persons losing jobs not covered by un- 
employment insurance systems (agriculture, State and local 
government, domestic service, self-employed, unpaid family work, 
nonprofit organizations, and firms below a minimum size). 





In addition, the qualifications for drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation differ from the definition of unemployment 
used in the household survey. For example, persons with a job 
but not at work and persons working only a few hours during the 
week are sometimes eligible for unemployment compensation, but 
are classified as employed rather than unemployed in the house- 
hold survey. 


Agricultural employment estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. The principal differences in coverage are the in- 
clusion of persons under 14 in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service (AMS) series and the treatment of dual jobholders who 
are counted more than once if they worked on more than one farm 
during the reporting period. There are also wide differences in 
sampling techniques and collecting and estimating methods, which 
cannot be readily measured in terms of impact on differences in 
level and trend of the two series. 





Comparability of the payroll employment data with other series 





Statistics on manufactures and business, Bureau of 
the Census. BLS establishment statistics on employment differ 
from employment counts derived by the Bureau of the Census from 














its censuses or annual sample surveys of manufacturing estab- 
lishments and the censuses of business establishments. The ma- 
jor reason for lack of comparability is different treatment of 
business units considered parts of an establishment, such as 
central administrative offices and auxiliary units, and in the 
industrial classification of establishments due to different 
reporting patterns by multi-unit companies. There are also dif- 
ferences in the scope of the industries covered, e.g., the 
Census of Business excludes professional services, transporta- 
tion companies, and financial establishments, while these are 
included in BLS statistics. 


County Business Patterns. Data in County Business 
Patterns, published jointly by the U.S. Departments of Commerce 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, differ from BLS establish- 
ment statistics in the units considered integral parts of an 
establishment and in industrial classification. In addition, 
CBP data exclude employment in nonprofit institutions, inter- 
state railroads, and government. 





Employment covered by Unemployment Insurance programs. 
Not all nonfarm wage and salary workers are covered by the Unen- 
ployment Insurance programs. All workers in certain activities, 
such as nonprofit organizations and interstate railroads, are 
excluded. In addition, small firms in covered industries are 
also excluded in 34 States. In general, these are establish- 
ments with less than four employees. 


LABOR FORCE DATA 


COLLECTION AND COVERAGE 


Statistics on the employment status of the population, 
the personal, occupational, and other economic characteristics 
of employed and unemployed persons, and related labor force data 
are compiled for the BLS by the Bureau of the Census in its 
Current Population Survey (CPS). (A detailed description of 
this survey appears in Concepts and Methods Used in the Current 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics Prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-23, No. 5. This report is available from BLS 
on request.) 





These monthly surveys of the population are conducted 
with a scientifically selected sample designed to represent the 
civilian noninstitutional population 14 years and over. Re- 
spondents are interviewed to obtain information about the em- 
ployment status of each member of the household 14 years of age 
and over. The inquiry relates to activity or status during the 
calendar week, Sunday through Saturday, ending nearest the 15th 
of the month. This is known as the survey week. Actual field 
interviewing is conducted in the following week. 


Inmates of institutions and persons under 14 years of 
age are not covered in the regular monthly enumerations and are 
excluded from the population and labor force statistics shown in 
this report. Data on members of the Armed Forces, who are in- 
cluded as part of the categories "total noninstitutional popu- 
lation" and "total labor force," are obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


The sample for CPS is spread over 330 areas compris- 
ing 638 counties and independent cities, with coverage in 48 
States and the District of Columbia. At present, completed in- 
terviews are obtained each month from about 35,000 households. 
There are about 1,500 additional sample households from which 
information should be collected but is not because the occu- 
pants are not found at home after repeated calls, are temporar- 
ily absent, or are unavailable for other reasons. This repre- 
sents a noninterview rate for the survey of about 4 percent. 
Part of the sampjJe is changed each month. The rotation plan 
provides for approximately three-fourths of the sample to be 
common from one month to the next, and one-half to be common 
with the same month a year ago. 


CONCEPTS 


Employed Persons comprise (a) all those who during 
the survey week did any work at all either as paid employees, or 
in their own business or profession, or on their own farm, or 
who worked 15 hours or more as unpaid workers on a farm or in a 
business operated by a member of the family, and (b) all those 
who were not working or looking for work but who had jobs or 
businesses from which they were temporarily absent because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor-management dispute, or 
because they were taking time off for various other reasons, 





whether or not they were paid by their employers for the time off. 
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Each employed person is counted only once. Those who 
held more than one job are counted in the job at which they 
worked the greatest number of hours during the survey week. 


Included in the total are employed citizens of for- 
eign countries, temporarily in the United States, who are not 
living on the premises of an Embassy (e.g., Mexican migratory 
farm workers). 


Excluded are persons whose only activity consisted of 
work around the house (such as own home housework, and painting 
or repairing own home) or volunteer work for religious, chari- 
table, and similar organizations. 


Unemployed Persons comprise all persons who did not 
work at all during the survey week and were looking for work, 
regerdless of whether or not they were eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Also included as unemployed are those who did 
not work at all and (a) were waiting to be called back to a job 
from which they had been laid off; or (b) were waiting to re- 
port to a new wage or salary job within 30 days (and were not 
in school during the survey week); or (c) would have been look- 
ing for work except that they were temporarily ill or believed 
no work was available in their line of work or in the community. 
Persons in this latter category will usually be residents of a 
community in which there are only a few dominant industries 
which were shut down during the survey week. Not included in 
this category are persons who say they were not looking for work 
because they were too old, too young, or handicapped in any way. 





The Unemployment Rate represents the number unemployed 
as a percent of the civilian labor force, i.e., the sum of the 
employed and unemployed. This measure can also be computed for 
groups within the labor force classified by sex, age, marital] 
status, color, etc. When applied to industry and occupation 
groups, the labor-force base for the unemployment rate also rep- 
resents the sum of the employed and the unemployed, the latter 
classified according to industry and occupation of their latest 
full-time civilian job. 





Duration of Unemployment represents the length of time 
(through the current survey week) during which persons classi- 
fied as unemployed had been continuously-looking for work or 
would have been looking for work except for temporary illness, 
or belief that no work was available in their line of work or in 
the community. For persons on layoff, duration of unemployment 
represents the number of full weeks since the termination of 
their most recent employment. Average duration is an arithmetic 
mean computed from a distribution by single weeks of unemployment. 





The Civilian Labor Force comprises the totai of all 
civilians classified as employed or unemployed in accordance 
with the criteria described above. The "total labor force" also 
includes members of the Armed Forces stationed either in the 
United States or abroad. 





Not in Labor Force includes all civilians 14 years and 
over who are not classified as employed or unemployed. These 
persons are further classified as "engaged in own home house- 
work," "in school," "unable to work” because of long-term physi- 
cal or mental illness, and "other." The "other" group includes 
for the most part retired persons, those reported as too old to 
work, the voluntarily idle, and seasonal workers for whom the 
survey week fell in an "off" season and who were not reported as 
unemployed. Persons doing only incidental unpaid family work 
(less than 15 hours) are also classified as not in the labor 
force. 





Occupation, Industry, and Class of Worker apply to the 
job held in the survey week. Persons with two or more jobs are 
classified in the job at which they worked the greatest number 
of hours during the survey week. The occupation and industry 
groups used in data derived from the CPS household interviews 
are defined as in the 1950 Census of Population. Information on 
the detailed categories included in these groups is available 
upon request. 





The industrial classification system used in the Census 
of Population and the Current Population Survey differs somewhat 
from that used by the BLS in its reports on employment, by indus- 
try. Employment levels by industry from the household survey, 
although useful for many analytical purposes, are not published 
in order to avoid public misunderstanding since they differ from 
the payroll series because of differences in classification, 
sampling variability, and other reasons. The industry figures 
from the household survey are used as a base for published 
distributions on hours of work, unemployment rates, and other 
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characteristics of industry groups such as age, sex, and 
occupation. 


The class-of-worker breakdown specifies "wage and 
salary workers," subdivided into private and government workers, 
"gelf-employed workers," and "unpaid family workers." Wage and 
salary workers receive wages, salary, commission, tips, or pay 
in kind from a private employer or from a governmental unit. 
Self-employed persons are those who work for profit or fees in 
their own business, profession, or trade, or operate a farm. 
Unpaid family workers are persons working without pay for 15 
hours a week or more on @ farm or in a business operated by a 
member of the household to whom they are related by blood or 


marriage. 


Hours of Work statistics relate to the actual number 
of hours worked during the survey week. For example, a person 
who normally works 40 hours a week but who was off on the 
veterans Day holiday would be reported as working 32 hours even 
though he was paid for the holiday. 


For persons working in more than one job, the figures 
relate to the number of hours worked in all jobs during the 
week. However, all the hours are credited to the major job. 


Persons who worked 35 hours or more in the survey 
week are designated as working "full time"; persons who worked 
between 1 and 34 hours are designated as working "part time." 
Part-time workers are classified by their usual status at their 
present job (either full time or part time) and by their reason 
for working part time during the survey week (economic or other 
reasons). "Economic reasons” include: Slack work, material 
shortages, repairs to plant or equipment, start or termination 
of job during the week, and inability to find full-time work. 
"Other reasons" include: Labor dispute, bad weather, own ill- 
ness, vacation, demands of home housework, school, no desire for 
full-time work and full-time worker only during peak season. 


ESTIMATING METHODS 


The estimating procedure is essentially one of using 
sample results to obtain percentages of the population in a 
given category. The published estimates are then obtained by 
multiplying these percentage distributions by independent esti- 
mates of the population. The principle steps involved are shown 
below. Under the estimation methods used in the CPS, all of the 
results for a given month become available simultaneously and 
are based on returns from the entire panel of respondents. 
There are no subsequent adjustments to independent benchmark 
data on labor force,employment, or unemployment. Therefore, re- 
visions of the historical data are not an inherent feature of 
this statistical program. 


1. Noninterview adjustment. The weights for all in- 
terviewed households are adjusted to the extent needed to 
account for occupied sample households for which no information 
was obtained because of absence, impassable roads, refusals, or 
unavailability for other reasons. This adjustment is made sepa- 
rately by groups of sample areas and, within these, for six 
groups--color (white and nonwhite) within the three residence 
categories (urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm). The propor- 
tion of sample households not interviewed varies from 3 to 5 
percent depending on weather, vacations, etc. 





2. Ratio estimates. The distribution of the popula- 
tion selected for the sample may differ somewhat, by chance, 
from that of the Nation as a whole, in such characteristics as 
age, color, sex, and residence. Since these population charac- 
teristics are closely correlated with labor force participation 
and other principal measurements made from the sample, the 
latter estimates can be substantially improved when weighted 
appropriately by the known distribution of these population 
characteristics. This is accomplished through two stages of 
ratio estimates as follows: 


a. First-stage ratio estimate. This is the pro- 
cedure in which the sample proportions are weighted by the 
known 1950 Census data on the color-residence distribution of 
the population. This step takes into account the differences 
existing at the time of the 1950 Census between the color- 
residence distribution for the Nation and for the sample areas. 





b. Second-stage ratio estimate. In this step, 
the sample proportions are weighted by independent current esti- 
mates of the population by age, sex, and color. These estimates 
are prepared by carrying forward the most recent census data 
(1950) to take account of subsequent aging of the population, 








mortality, and migration between the United States and other 
countries. 


3. Composite estimate procedure. In deriving sta- 
tistics for a given month, a composite estimating procedure is 
used which takes account of net changes from the previous month 
for continuing parts of the sample (75 percent) as well as the 
sample results for the current month. This procedure reduces 
the sampling variability especially of month-to-month changes 
but also of the levels for most items. 





Seasonal Adjustment 





The seasonal adjustment method used for unemployment 
and other labor force series is an adaptation of the standard 
ratio-to-moving average method, with a provision for "moving" 
adjustment factors to take account of changing seasonal pat- 
terns. A detailed description and illustration of the method 
appears in appendixes II and III of the report, Seasonal 
Variations in the Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-50, No. 82. This report is available from BLS on request. 


Seasonal adjustment factors for major components of 
the labor force to be applied to data for 1957 and later 
periods are shown in table A. Factors for broad age-sex groups 
and for duration of unemployment categories are included in the 
publication cited in the preceding paragraph. In computing 
these factors, the pre-1957 data were adjusted to reflect the 
new definitions of employment and unemployment adopted in 
January 1957. Seasonally adjusted aggregates for these series 
for 1948 to date are available on request. 


Table A. Seasonal adjustment factors for the labor force and 
major components, to be used for the period 1957-59 











Civilian Employment Unemployment 

Month} labor 

force |TotaljAgricul-| Nonagricul- | Total Rate 

ture tural industries 

Jan...| 97.6 96.8} 80.7 98.7 114.3 116.9 
Feb...| 97.6 96.9} 81.6 98.8 es 115.7 
Mar...| 98.2 97.7| 85.8 99.1 108.3 110.2 
Apr... | 98.7 98.7) 93.5 99.3 99.0 100.3 
May... | 100.1 {100.2} 106.1 99.5 98.5 98.6 
June.. | 102.6 {102.0} 118.7 100.1 116.0 113.4 
July.. | 103.0 |102.9| 117.2 100.9 105.5 102.6 
Aug... | 101.8 |102.4] 110.8 101.4 89.6 88.1 
Sept.. | 100.5 101.3] 111.6 100.3 83.1 82.5 
Oct... | 100.8 101.8] 112.7 100.6 78.5 77.8 
Nov... | 100.1 [100.3] 97.0 100.7 95.5 95.0 
Dec... | 99.3 99.3} 8h.k 100.9 98.6 99.0 























In evaluating deviations from the seasonal pattern-- 
that is, changes in a seasonally adjusted series--it is impor- 
tant to note that seasonal adjustment is merely an approxima- 
tion based on past experience. Seasonally adjusted estimates 
have a broader margin of possible error than the original data 
on which they are based, since they are subject not only to 
sampling and other errors but, in addition, are affected by the 
uncertainties of the seasonal adjustment process itself. 


Reliability of the Estimates 





Since the estimates are based on a sample, they may 
differ from the figures that would have been obtained if it 
were possible to take a complete census using the same sched- 
ules and procedures. 


The standard error is a measure of sampling variabil- 
ity, that is, the variations that might occur by chance because 
only a sample of the population is surveyed. The chances are 
about two out of three that an estimate from the sample would 
differ from a complete census by less than the standard error. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference would be 
less than twice the standard error. 


Table B shows the average standard error for the major 
employment status categories, by sex, computed from data for 12 
recent months. Estimates of change derived from the survey are 
also subject to sampling variability. The standard error of 
change for consecutive months is also shown in table B. The 
standard errors of level shown in table B are acceptable approx- 
imations of the standard errors of year-to-year change. 











Average standard error of major employment 
status categories 


Table B. 











(In thousands) 
Average standard error of-- 
Employment status Month-to- 

and sex month change 

Monthly level (consecutive 

months only) 

BOTH SEXES 
Labor force and total employment. 250 180 
Agriculture. ....cccccccccccccccce 200 120 
Nonagricultural employment....... 300 180 
te eee ie ote eee 100 100 
MALE 
Labor force and total employment. 120 90 
ee CL. Se ae ee seer 180 90 
Nonagricultural employment....... 200 120 
Unemployment... cccccccccccscccege & is 90 
FEMALE 

Labor force and total employment. 180 150 
yy eee eer 75 5> 
Nonagricultural employment....... 180 120 
Ree OPME NE 009% ssssau ssa wieacee 65 65 











The figures presented in table C are to be used for 
other characteristics and are approximations of the standard 
errors of all such characteristics. They should be interpreted 
as providing an indication of the order of magnitude of the. 
standard errors rather than as the precise standard error for 
any specific item. 











Table C. Standard error of level of monthly estimates 
(In thousands) 
Both sexes Male Female 
Size of estimate | Total Total Total | 
on Non- 7S Non- po Non- 
eee white oan white atte white 

RO 800 556 cscenewe 5 5 7 5 5 5 
SOOO: caeeeen ane 11 10 14 10 10 10 
IDO RIOD «sca sceuwed 15 14 20 14 14 14 
45 U5, US eee 2k 21 Ea 21 22 21 
SO0f000 Ls i.accsaes 34 30 43 30 31 30 
250005000. ...s0s000 48 4O 60 4o 4S rte) 
2500000. se sccens 75 50 90 50 70 50 
i000 000. cc seco 100 50 110 sores 100 Seis 
10;0005000;.........4 140 cioles 140 eee 130 
20; 000 000.. ..6:6< 006 180 sae 150 pieces 170 
30, 000,000......64 210 eles sialon sere 
BO SO00 FOOD), « is:é-010:0 220 























The standard error of the change in an item from one 
month to the next month is more closely related to the standard 
error of the monthly level for that item than to the size of the 
specific month-to-month change itself. Thus, in order to use 
the approximations to the standard errors of month-to-month 
changes as presented in table D, it is first necessary to obtain 
the standard error of the monthly level of the item in table C, 
and then find the standard error of the month-to-month change in 
table D corresponding to this standard error of level. It 
should be noted that table D applies to estimates of change be- 
tween 2 consecutive months. For changes between the current 
month and the same month last year, the standard errors of level 
shown in table C are acceptable approximations. 


Illustration: Assume that the tables showed the total 
number of persons working a specific number of hours, as 
15,000,000, an increase of 500,000 over the previous month. 
Linear interpolation in the first column of table C shows that 
the standard error of 15,000,000 is about 160,000. Consequently, 
the chances are about 68 out of 100 that the figure which would 
have been obtained from a complete count of the number of per- 
sons working the given number of hours would have differed by 
less than 160,000 from the sample estimate. Using the 160,000 





as the standard error of the monthly level in table D, it my 


be seen that the standard error of the 500,000 increase is 
about 135,000. 


Standard error of estimates of 
month-to-month change 


Table D. 


(In thousands) 











Standard error of month-to- 
month change 
Standard error of monthly level| Estimates All estimates 
except those 
relating to relating ¢ 
agricultural - beaten: 
employment employnent 
AO TIOO «5 e:0' 019: a isibein sa 'a's ore 9 cin ¥ alee’ 14 12 
GOO w winrewinig!a\o'ste aivieisleielsieiorersternvere 35 26 
PAU o:s!oissicisic wieeln obi o's vices aioe 70 48 
OOo caves ns 7010- 0:9 -evereie 5, ove 019-616 ers 100 90 
B50 OOO y 2100s 00:0:0 Scien es sewicts = : 110 130 
230,0)510 0, 0 Sea Rivivicisie siclarsreiesipieis ers 160 
PIO C00. c.6:0:8< wiles avnlereeiense'e praniev eee 190 
BBO OCs alae cje/ss16' 6 sletereisinieteiers-«/ sip eco 220 











The reliability of an estimated percentage, computed 
by using sample data for both numerator and denominator depends 
upon both the size of the percentage and the size of the total 
upon which the percentage is based. Where the numerator is a 
subclass of the denominator, estimated percentages are rela- 
tively more reliable than the corresponding absolute estimates 
of the numerator of the percentage, particularly if the per- 
centage is large (50 percent or greater). Table E shows the 
standard errors for percentages derived from the survey. 
Linear interpolation may be used for percentages and base fig- 
ures not shown in table E. 























Table E. Standard error of percentages 
Estimated Base of percentage (thousands) 
Re Te 250 500 T, 000 2,000 | 3,000 
ge de”. eee 1.0 0.8 0.6 0.4 0.3 0.2 
2 or 98..... 1.4 ek 8 <5 4 <3 
SOP 95 ))s01s:0 232 17 1.2 9 6 5 
10 or'90 3.0 2.3 EY 12 8 BR 
15 or 85 3.5 2.8 2.0 1.4 1.0 8 
20 or 80 4.0 3.1 2.2 1.6 Pet 9 
25 or 75 nO | 3.4 2.4 LF £2 1.0 
35 or 65...., 4.7 | 3.7 | 2.6 1.9 1.3 1 
BOs waweees's 4.9 3.9 2.8 1.9 1.4 Ld 
5,000} 10,000 | 25,000 | 50,000 | 75,000 
2 (or 98... 0.2 0.2 0.1 O72 0.1 
2 or 98..... -2 4 an nal mh 
5 or 95..... 4 33 2 sk a 
10 or 90 5 4 oe oe ok 
15 or 85 6 ok 23 se .2 
20 or 80 FE f 5 a3 .2 -2 
25 or 75 8 = AS oe 2 
35 or 65 By 6 os a Ps 
BO secant 9 6 an 3 {2 




















ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
COLLECTION 


Payroll reports provide current information on wage 
and salary employment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover in 
nonfarm establishments, by geographic location. 


Federali-State Cooperation 





Under cooperative arrangements with State agencies, 
the respondent fills out only 1 employment or labor turnover 
schedule, which is then used for national, State, and area 
estimates. This eliminates duplicate reporting on the part of 
respondents and, together with the use of identical techniques 
at the national and State levels, ensures maximum geographic 
comparability of estimates. 
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State agencies mail the forms to the establishments 
and examine the returns for consistency, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness. The States use the information to prepare State and 
area series and then send the data to the BLS for use in pre- 
paring the national series. The BLS and the Bureau of Employ- 
pent Security jointly finance the current employment statistics 
program in 4] States, the turnover program in 40 States. 


shuttle Schedules 
shuttle sooe— 


The Form BLS 790 is used to collect employment, pay- 
roll, and man-hours data, Form 1219 labor turnover data. Both 
schedules are of the "shuttle" type, with space for each month 


of the calendar year. 


The BLS 790 provides for entry of data on the number 
of full- and part-time workers on the payrolls of nonagricul- 
tural establishments for the pay period ending nearest the 15th 
of each month. The labor turnover schedule provides for the 
collection of information on the total number of accessions and 
separations, by type, during the calendar month. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Establishments are classified into industries on the 
pasis of their principal product or activity determined from in- 
formation on annual sales volume. This information is collected 
each year on @ product supplement to the monthly 790 or 1219 re- 
port. In the case of an establishment making more than one 
product or engaging in more than one activity, the entire en- 
ployment of the establishment is included under the industry 
indicated by the most important product or activity. 


Prior to publication of State and area data for 
January 1959, all national, State, and area employment, hours, 
earnings, and labor turnover series were classified in accord- 
ance with the following documents: (1) For manufacturing, 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Volume I, Bureau of 
the Budget, 1945, and (2) for nonmanufacturing, Industrial 
Classification Code, Social Security Board, 1942. Beginning 
with January 1959 (with an overlap for 1958), State and area 
series are classified under the revised Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual published in 1957. The national industry 
statistics will be converted to the 1957 SIC early in 1961. 


COVERAGE 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings 





Monthly reports on employment and, for most indus- 
tries, payroll and man-hours are obtained from approximately 
180,000 establishments. The table below shows the approximate 
proportion of total employment in each industry division 
covered by the group of establishments furnishing monthly em- 
ployment data. The coverage for individual industries within 
the division may vary from the proportions shown. 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS employment 
and payrolls sample 1/ 











catablieh stint 
Saag Gietaioe ments in Number in Percent 
sample sample of total 
MAINE ca ciecewewcsicle wet esas 3,500 393,000 k7 
Contract construction....... 22,000 860,000 26 
MAMNPRCTUPING: < 6 os cccccecses 43,900 11,779,000 69 
Transportation and public 
utilities: Interstate 
retizroads: (ICC)... <.scsecee --- 1,152,000 97 
Other transportation and 
public utilities.......... 15,700 1,693,000 57 
Wholesale and retail trade.. 65,100 2,2k4 , 000 20 
Finance, insurance, and 
MOG GRUAGO. oc cccccccccecne 12,900 757,000 33 
Service and miscellaneous... 11,400 848, 000 13 
Government: 
Federal (Civil Service 
Commission) 2/............ — 2,196,000 100 
State and local............ 5,800 3,148, 000 63 














1/ Since some firms do not report payroll and man-hour infor- 
mation, hours and earnings estimates may be based on a slightly 
smaller sample than employment estimates. 

2/ State and area estimates of Federal employment are based on 
2,300 reports covering 1,430,000 employees, collected through 





the BLS-State cooperative program. 


5-E 


Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover reports are received from approximately 
10,500 establishments in the manufacturing, mining, and commu- 
nication industries (see table below). The following manufac- 
turing industries are excluded from the labor turnover sample: 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries (since April 1943); 
canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods; 
women's and misses‘ outerwear; and fertilizer. 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS labor turnover 
sample used in computing national rates 











Number of 
Industry establish- Euplayess 
ments in Number in Percent 
sample sample of total 
Manufacturing........sceces 10,200 |5,99%,000 39 
Durable goods............ 6,400 |4,199,000 43 
Nondurable goods......... 3,800 |1,795,000 32 
MOCGE MINI << os cccccccces 120 57, 000 53 
Coal mining: 
ADRUROCINMe. occ ccscecaes 20 6,000 19 
po er 200 71,000 32 
Communication: 
TOIGQNONNS 6.6 cece cceccccs (2/ ) 661, 000 88 
NGIGGNEONE << cnccacecescee Q/) 28,000 65 














1/ Does not apply. 


CONCEPTS 
Industry Employment 


Employment data for all except Federal Government 
refer to persons on establishment payrolls who received pay for 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
For Federal Government establishments, current data generally 
refer to persons who received pay for the last day of the month. 


The data exclude proprietors, the self-employed, un- 
peid family workers, farm workers, and domestic workers in 
households. Salaried officers of corporations are included. 
Government employment covers only civilian employees; Federal 
military personnel are shown spearately, but their number is 
excluded from total nonagricultural employment. 


Persons on an establishment payroll who are on paid 
sick leave (when pay is received directly from the firm), paid 
holiday, or paid vacation, or who work during a part of the pay 
period and are unemployed or on strike during the rest of the 
period, are counted as employed. Persons are not counted as 
employed who are laid off, on leave without pay, or on strike 
for the entire period, or who are hired but do not report to 
work during the period. 


Benchmark Adjustments 





Employment estimates are periodically compared with 
complete counts of employment in the various industries defined 
as nonagricultural, and appropriate adjustments made as indi- 
cated by the total counts or benchmarks. The comparison made 
for the first 3 months of 1957, the last benchmark adjustment, 
resulted in changes amounting to 0.5 percent of all nonagricul- 
tural employment, identical with the extent of the adjustment 
to the first quarter 1956 benchmark. The changes were less 
than 0.5 percent for three of the eight major industry divi- 
sions; under 2 percent for two other divisions; and 3.2, 3.3, 
and 6.4 percent for the remaining three divisions. The manu- 
facturing total was changed by only 0.1 percent for the second 
successive year. Within manufacturing, the benchmark and esti- 
mate differed by 1.0 percent or less in 39 of the 132 individ- 
ual industries, 41 industries were adjusted by 1.1 to 2.5 per- 
cent, and an additional 27 industries differed by 2.6-5.0 
percent. One significant cause of differences between the 
benchmark and estimate is the change in industrial classifica- 
tion of individual firms, which is usually not reflected in BLS 
estimates until they are adjusted to new benchmarks. Other 
causes are sampling and response errors. 


The basic sources of benchmark information are the 
quarterly tabulations of employment data, by industry, compiled 
by State agencies from reports of establishments covered under 
State unemployment insurance laws. These tabulations are pre- 
pared under Bureau of Employment Security direction. Supple- 
mentary tabulations prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance are used for the group of establishments 
exempt from State unemployment insurance laws because of their 











small size. Benchmarks for industries wholly or partly ex- 
cluded from the unemployment insurance laws are derived from a 
variety of other sources. 


The BLS estimates relating to the benchmark quarter 
(the first quarter of the year) are compared with the new 
benchmark levels, industry by industry. Where revisions are 
necessary, the monthly estimates are adjusted between the new 
benchmark and the preceding one. The new benchmark for each in- 
dustry is then projected to the current month by use of the 
sample trends. Under this procedure, the benchmark is used to 
establish the level of employment while the sample is used to 
measure the month-to-month changes in the level. 


Seasonal Adjustment 





Employment series for many industries reflect a regu- 
larly recurring seasonal movement which can be measured on the 
basis of past experience. By eliminating that part of the 
change in employment which can be ascribed to usual seasonal 
variation, it is possible to clarify the cyclical and other non- 
seasonal movements in the series. Seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment aggregates are published. These estimates are derived by 
the use of factors based on free-hand adjustments of 12-month 
moving averages. Seasonal factors are available on request. 


Industry Hours and Earnings 


Hours and earnings data are derived from reports of 
payrolls and man-hours for production and related workers or 
nonsupervisory employees. These terms are defined below. When 
the pay period reported is longer than 1 week, the figures are 
reduced to a weekly basis. 


Production and Related Workers include working fore- 
men and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and 
trainees) engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, in- 
spection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, warehousing, 
shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial and watchman services, 
product development, auxiliary production for plant's own use 
(e.g., power plant), and recordkeeping and other services 
closely associated with the above production operations. 





Nonsupervisory Employees include employees (not above 
the working supervisory level) such as office and clerical 
workers, repairmen, salespersons, operators, drivers, attend- 
ants, service employees, linemen, laborers, janitors, watchmen, 
and similar occupational levels, and other employees whose 
services are closely associated with those of the employees 
listed. 





Payroll covers the payroll for full- and part-time 
production, construction, or nonsupervisory workers who re- 
ceived pay for any part of the pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month. The payroll is reported before deductions 
of any kind, e.g., old-age and unemployment insurance, group 
insurance, withholding tax, bonds, and union dues; also in- 
cluded is pay for overtime, holidays, vacations, and sick leave 
paid directly by the firm. Bonuses (unless earned and paid 
regularly each pay period), other pay not earned in pay period 
reported (e.g., retroactive pay), and the value of free rent, 
fuel, meals, or other payment in kind are excluded. 


Man-Hours cover man-hours worked or paid for, during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month, for pro- 
duction, construction, and nonsupervisory workers. The man- 
hours include hours paid for holidays and vacations, and for 
sick leave when pay is received directly from the firm. 


Overtime Hours cover premium overtime hours of pro- 
duction and related workers during the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are those for 
which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of 
the number of hours of either the straight-time workday or 
workweek. Weekend and holiday hours are included only if pre- 
mium wage rates were paid. Hours for which only shift differ- 
ential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of premiums 
were peid are excluded. 


Gross Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings 





Average hourly earnings for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries are on a "gross" basis, reflecting not 
only changes in basic hourly and incentive wage rates, but also 
such variable factors as premium pay for overtime and late-shift 
work, and changes in output of workers paid on an incentive 
plan. Employment shifts between relatively high-paid and 





low-paid work and changes in workers' earnings in individual 
establishments also affect the general earnings averages. 
Averages for groups and divisions further reflect changes in 
average hourly earnings for individual industries. 


Averages of hourly earnings differ from wage rates, 
Earnings are the actual return to the worker for a stated 
period or time, while rates are the amounts stipulated for a 
given unit of work or time. The earnings series, however, does 
not measure the level of total labor costs on the part of the 
employer since the following are excluded: Irregular bonuses, 
retroactive items, payments of various Welfare benefits, pay- 
roll taxes paid by employers, and earnings for those employees 
not covered under the production-worker or nonsupervisory- 
employee definitions. 


Gross average weekly earnings are derived by mlti- 
plying average weekly hours by average hourly earnings. There- 
fore, weekly earnings are affected not only by changes in gross 
average hourly earnings, but also by changes in the length of 
the workweek, part-time work, stoppages for varying causes, 
labor turnover, and absenteeism. 


Average Weekly Hours 





The workweek information relates to the average hours 
for which pay was received, and is different from standard or 
scheduled hours. Such factors as absenteeism, labor turnover, 
part-time work, and stoppages cause average weekly hours to be 
lower than scheduled hours of work for an establishment. Group 
averages further reflect changes in the workweek of component 
industries. : 


Average Overtime Hours 





The overtime hours represent that portion of the 
gross average weekly hours which were in excess of regular 
hours and for which premium payments were made. If an employee 
works on a paid holiday at regular rates, receiving as total 
compensation his holiday pay plus straight-time pay for hours 
worked that day, no overtime hours would be reported. 


Since overtime hours are premium hours by definition, 
the gross weekly hours and overtime hours do not necessarily 
move in the same direction from month to month; for example, 
premiums may be paid for hours in excess of the straight-time 
workday although less than a full week is worked. Diverse 
trends on the industry-group level may also be caused by a 
marked change in gross hours for a component industry where 
little or no overtime was worked in both the previous and cur- 
rent months. In addition, such factors as stoppages, absen- 
teeism, and labor turnover may not have the same influence on 
overtime hours as on gross hours. 


Spendable Average Weekly Earnings 





Spendable average weekly earnings in current dollars 
are obtained by deducting estimated Federal social security and 
income taxes from gross weekly earnings. The amount of income 
tax liability depends on the number of dependents supported by 
the worker, as well as on the level of his gross income. To 
reflect these variables, spendable earnings are computed for 
two types of income receivers--a worker with no dependents, and 
a worker with three dependents. The computations are based on 
the gross average weekly earnings for all production and re- 
lated workers in manufacturing, mining, or contract construc- 
tion without regard to marital status, family composition, or 
total family income. 


"Real" earnings are computed by dividing the current 
Consumer Price Index into the earnings average for the current 
month. The resulting level of earnings expressed in 1947-49 
dollars is thus adjusted for changes in purchasing power since 
the base period. 


Average Hourly Earnings Excluding Overtime 





Average hourly earnings excluding premium overtime 
pay are computed by dividing the total production-worker pay- 
roll for the industry group by the sum of total production- 
worker man-hours and one-half of total overtime man-hours. 
Prior to January 1956, data were based on the application of 
adjustment factors to gross average hourly earnings (as 
described in the Monthly Labor Review, May 1950, pp. 537-540). 
Both methods eliminate only the earnings due to overtime paid 
for at one and one-half times the straight-time rates. No ad- 
justment is made for other premium payment provisions, such a8 
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holiday work, late-shift work, and overtime rates other than 
time and one-half. 


Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Payrolls and Man-Hours 
eee 





The indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls and man-hours 
are prepared by dividing the current month's aggregate by the 
ponthly average for the 1947-49 period. The man-hour aggregates 
are the product of average weekly hours and production-worker 
employment, and the payroll aggregates are the product of gross 
average weekly earnings and production-worker employment. 


Railroad Hours and Earnings 





The figures for Clase I railroads (excluding switching 
and terminal companies) are based on monthly data summarized in 
the M-300 report of the Interstate Commerce Commission and re- 
late to all employees who received pay during the month except 
executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC Group I). 

Gross average hourly earnings are computed by dividing total 
compensation by total hours paid for. Average weekly hours are 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours paid for, reduced 
to a weekly basis, by the number of employees, as defined above. 
Gross average weekly earnings are derived by multiplying average 
weekly hours by average hourly earnings. 


Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover is the gross movement of wage and 
salary workers into and out of employment status with respect to 
individual establishments. This movement, which relates to a 
calendar month, is divided into two broad types: Accessions 
(new hires and rehires) and separations (terminations of employ- 
nent initiated by either employer or employee). Each type of 
action is cumulated for a calendar month and expressed as a rate 
per 100 employees. The data relate to all employees, whether 
full- or part-time, permanent or temporary, including executive, 
office, sales, other salaried personnel, and production workers. 
Transfers to another establishment of the company are included 
beginning with January 1959. 


Separations are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month and are classified according to cause: Quits, 
layoffs, and other separations, as defined below. 


Quits sre terminations of employment initiated by 
employees, failure to report after being hired, and unauthorized 
absences, if on the last day of the month the person has been 
absent more than 7 consecutive calendar days. 


Layoffs are suspensions without pay lasting or ex- 
pected to last more than 7 consecutive calendar days, initiated 
by the employer without prejudice to the worker. 





Other separations, which are not published separately 
but are included in total separations, are terminations of em- 
ployment because of discharge, permanent disability, death, 
retirement, transfers to another establishment of the company, 
and entrance into the Armed Forces expected to last more than 30 
consecutive calendar days. 





Accessions are the total number of permanent and tem- 
porary additions to the employment roll including both new and 
rehired employees. 


New hires are temporary or permanent additions to the 
employment roll of former employees not recalled by the em- 
ployer, or persons who have never before been employed in the 
establishment, except for those transferred from other estab- 
lishments of the company. 


Other accessions, which are not published separately 
but are included in total accessions, are all additions to the 
employment roll which are not classified as new hires. 





Comparability With Employment Series 





Month-to-month changes in total employment in manu- 
facturing industries reflected by labor turnover rates are not 
comparable with the changes shown in the Bureau's employment 
series for the following reasons: (1) Accessions and separa- 
tions are computed for the entire calendar month; the employ- 
ment reports refer to the pay period ending nearest the 15th of 
the month; (2) the turnover sample excludes certain industries 
(see Coverage, p. 5-E); (3) plants on strike are not included in 
the turnover computations beginning with the month the strike 
starts through the month the workers return; the influence of 
such stoppages is reflected, however, in the employment figures. 


STATISTICS FOR STATES AND AREAS 


State and area employment, hours, earnings, and labor 
turnover data are collected and prepared by State agencies in 
cooperation with BLS. Additional industry detail may be ob- 
tained from the State agencies listed on the inside back cover. 
These statistics are based on the same establishment reports 
used by BLS for preparing national estimates. For employment, 
the sum of the State figures may differ slightly from the offi- 
cial U.S. totals because of differences in the timing of bench- 
mark adjustments, slightly varying methods of computation, and, 
since January 1959, a different classification system. (See 
Industrial Classification, p. 5-E.) 


ESTIMATING METHODS 


The procedures used for estimating industry employ- 
ment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover statistics are sum- 
marized in the following table. Details are given in the 
appropriate technical notes, which are available on request. 
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Summary of Methods for Computing Industry Statistics 


on Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Labor Turnover 





Iten 


Individual manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries 





Total nonagricultural divisions, 
major groups, and groups 





All employees 


Production or 
nonsupervisory workers; 
Women employees 


Gross average weekly hours 


Average weekly overtime 
hours 


Gross average hourly 
earnings 


Gross average weekly 
earnings 


Labor turnover rates 
(total, men, and women) 


All employees and produc- 
tion or nonsupervisory 
workers 


Gross average weekly hours 


Average weekly overtime 
hours 


Gross average hourly 
earnings 


Gross average weekly 
earnings 


Labor turnover rates 


Monthly Data 





All-employee estimate for previous month 
multiplied by ratio of all employees in 
current month to all employees in previous 
month, for sample establishments which re- 
ported for both months. 


All-employee estimate for current month 
multiplied by (1) ratio of production or 
nonsupervisory workers to all employees 

in sample establishments for current month, 
(2) ratio of women to all employees. 


Production- or nonsupervisory-worker man-hours 
divided by number of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers. 


Production-worker overtime man-hours 
divided by number of production workers. 


Total production- or nonsupervisory-worker 
payroll divided by total production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker man-hours. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


The number of particular actions (e.g., 
quits) in reporting firms divided by total 
employment in those firms. The result is 
multiplied by 100. For men (or women), the 
number of men (women) who quit is divided by 
the total number of men (women) employed. 





ee 


Sum of all-employee estimates for component 
industries. 


Sum of production- or nonsupervisory-worker 
estimates, or women estimates, for component 
industries. 


Average, weighted by production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker employment, of the | 
average weekly hours for component industries. | 


Average, weighted by production-worker employ- | 
ment, of the average weekly overtime hours for j 
component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man-hours, of 
the average hourly earnings for component 
industries. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Average, weighted by employment, of the rates 
for component industries. 





Annual Average Data 





Sum of monthly estimates divided by 12. 


Annual total of aggregate man-hours (produc- 
tion- or nonsupervisory-worker employment 
multiplied by average weekly hours) divided 
by annual sum of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate overtime man-hours 
(production-worker employment multiplied by 
average weekly overtime hours) divided by 
annual sum of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate payrolls (production- 
or nonsupervisory-worker employment multiplied 
by weekly earnings) divided by annual aggregate 
man-hours. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Sum of monthly rates divided by 12. 








Sum of monthly estimates divided by 12. 


Average, weighted by production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker employment, of the 
annual averages of weekly hours for component 
industries. 


Average, weighted by production-worker employ- 
ment, of the annual averages of weekly overtime 
hours for component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man-hours, of 
the annual averages of hourly earnings for 
component industries. 


Product of gross average weekiy hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Sum of monthly rates divided by 12. 
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Employment Statistics Data 
Available from the BLS 


Use order Wank below 


* INDIVIDUAL HISTORICAL SUMMARY TABLES of national data for each industry or special 


series contained in tables B-<¢ through B-6, C-3 through C-6, and D-2 and D-3. 


When ordering, specify the particular industry or series desired — See table for title of 
industry. 


* ANNUAL REPORT ON THE LABOR FORCE, 1958 


* STATE EMPLOYMENT individual historical summary tables for each State, by industry division. 
These data were compiled prior to conversion of State series to the 1957 Standard Indus- 
trial Classification, and are not comparable with currently published series. See An- 
nouncement in March 1959 Employment and Earnings. 


* GUIDE TO STATE EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS Shows the industry detail published by coopera- 
ting State agencies prior to the conversion of State series to the 1957 Standard Industrial 
Classification (see preceding item). 


#* GUIDE TO EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS OF BLS Shows the beginning date of all national series 


published and gives each industry definition. 


* TECHNICAL NOTES on: 
Labor Force--Concepts and Methods Used in the Current Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics Prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
Measurement of Industrial Employment 
Hours and Earnings in Nonagricultural Industries 
Measurement of Labor Turnover 
The Calculation and Uses of the Spendable Earnings Series 
Revisions of Empleyment, Hours, and Earnings 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send the following free of charge: 











PLEASE PRINT 


NAME 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS. 





CITY AND ZONE STATE 














Use this form to renew or begin your subscription 


to EMPLOYMENT and EARNINGS including 
The MONTHLY REPORT on the LABOR FORCE 


D ) as renew 
/ ] begin 
Enclosed find > for subscriptions. 


Superintendent of Documents. Subscription price: 


foreign mailing. ) 


NAME 


my subscription to Employment and Earnings 


(Make check or money order payable to 


$3.50'a year; 91.50 additional for 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS 





CITY AND ZONE 





STATE 





fo any one of addresses below. . . 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BLS Regional Director 

Room 1000 

341 Ninth Avenue 

New York l, N.Y. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BLS Regional Director 
Tenth Floor 

105 West Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BLS Regional Director 

1&8 Oliver Street 

Boston 10, Mass. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BLS Regional Director 

Suite 540 

1371 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BLS Regional Director, 

Room 802 

630 Sansome Street 

San Francisco ll, Calif. 


U, S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1959 O = 524037 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Bureau of Labor Statisties 


COOPERATING STATE AGENCIES 


LL. ee 2 } aos mieat 
Employment and Labor Turnover tatistics Programs 





PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO aAvoip 


UNITED STATES PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 





IT IS IMPORTANT 


To Renew Your Subseription 


At Least | Month Before It Expires 


To Receive Employment and Earnings 


Without Interruption 


PLEASE LOOK AT ADDRESS PLATE ABOVE FOR 


EXPIRATION DATE 


ORDER BLANK INSIDE 





